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The  Excuse  for  Dishonesty 

ON  page  forty  of  our  college   bulletin  it 
states:  "Class  attendance  is  compulsory 
.  .  .  Sk.kness  is  taken  as  an  excuse  for  ab-  , 
sence,  prodded  the  student  presents  a  physic- 
ian's certificate  or  a  statement  from  our  infirm- 
ary accounting  for  his  absence. ' ' 

Theoretically  this  rule  is  excellent;  every 
absence  is  accounted  for  and  every  excuse  ac- 
credited. That  is,  in  theory.  A  boarding  stu- 
dent receives  Ms  excuse  from  the  -  infirmary 
while  the  day  student  must  have  a  physician's 
excuse.  This  works  an  unnecessary  hardship 
on  the  day  student,  since  he  has  to  pay  a  doctor 
bill  in  order  to  get  an  excuse. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  a  person  may  be  too  ill 
to  attend  classes  but  not  ill  enough  to  require  a 
doctor's  care.  Of  course,  there  have  been,  and 
shall  continue  to  be  as  iQng  as  this  reactionary 
rule  is  in  operation,  cases  in  which  the  absentee 
did  not  have  a  doctor  but  did  have-,* doctor's  ex- 
cuse; however,  even  this  costs  money.  The 
mere  set-up  invites  dishonesty  and-tTie  rulers 
rigidity  almost  necessitates  it. 

The  honor  system,  seemingly  defunct  at-' 
present,  might  be  resurrected  to  aid  in  solving 
this  problem.    The  student's  statement  that  he 
was  ill  ought  to  be  sufficient;  if  not,  a  written'^ 
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WE  TAKE  OUR  STAND 


THE  EXCUSE  FOR  DISHONESTY 

(Continued  from  Cover) 

excuse  from  his  parents  ought  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements. 

Wofford  should  be  a  more  genuinely  honest 
college ;  if  it  is  to  be,  all  causes  of  dishonesty 
must"  be  removed.  For  this  reason,  The  Jour- 
nal proposes  that  the  faculty  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  eliminating  the  present  rule  governing 
absences  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  honesty. 


MANIFESTO 

SINCE  it  is  the  custom  of  new  editors  to 
make  a  statement  of  policy  in  the  first  issue, 
we  follow  this  precedent  and  write  the  edi- 
torial manifesto  of  The  Journal  for  1941-1942. 

The  pages  of  this  magazine  shall  be  open  for 
the  frank  discussion  of  any  subject  whatever. 
The  only  requirements  for  material  shall  be 
that  it  evidence  thought  and  originality,  and  be 
well  written.    As  to  subject  matter  itself,  that 


shall  be  entirelv  the  affair  of  the  contributor. 
The  Journal  shall  be  free— free  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  any  student's  opinions,  cre- 
ations or  ideas. 

Editorially,  we  shall  have  a  fluid  and  chang- 
ing pohcy.  The  Journal  shall  not  be  shackled 
by  dogmas,  traditions  or  prejudices.  Editor- 
ials shall  be  honest,  sincere  expressions  of  our 
opinions,  grinding  axes  for  none  and  retreating 
before  none. 


The  Lend-Lease  Act  to  help  democracies  has 
picked  up  some  strange  companions  for  Amer- 
ica. We  helped  l^igosla via  which  was  a  des- 
potic monarchv.  We  helped  Greece  which  was 
a  dictatorship.  We  are  now  helping  England 
which  is  a  limited  monarchy,  Eussia  which  is 
Communistically  dictatorial  and  China  which  is 
a  militarv  dictatorship.  AVe  were  just  wonder- 
ing what'Germaiiy  would  have  to  do  to  get  some 
of  this  aid  beiiig  given  the  "democratic" 
countries. 
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BACK  ROAD  TO  WAR 

With  jovial  and  meaningless  platitudes  the 
interventionists  have  cajoled  America  around 
the  track  and  up  to  the  homestretch  in  the  race 
to  war.  The  cynical,  graft-fat  politicians  have 
harangued  the  people  with  ill-titting  idealism 
oozing  disgustingly  from  their  ridiculous  and 
hypocritical  speeches. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  his  proctor-like  smile 
reminiscent  of  a  newly  shucked  ear  of  corn,  has 
"hated  wah"  and  talked  peace  and  with  the 
treacherous  cunning  of  a  madman  forced  Amer- 
ica to  the  verge  of  war.  The  people  have  op- 
posed war,  been  promised  peace,  and  now  find 
themselves  duped,  sold  out  by  an  administra- 
tion which  they  trusted. 

Few  people  realize  the  peculiar  parallel  be- 
tween Hitler's  conquest  of  Europe  and  Roose- 
velt's progress  to  war.  Hitler,  by  gradual 
steps,  overcame  a  whole  continent  ;  so,  Roose- 
velt. Hitler  armed  the  Rhineland — that  was 
all  he  wanted;  Roosevelt  tampered  with  the 
Arms  Embargo — that  was  all  he  wanted.  Hitler 
took  Czechoslovakia — that  was  all  he  wanted; 
Roosevelt  gave  away  our  destroyers — that  was 
all  he  wanted.  Hitler  took  Poland — that  was 
all  he  wanted ;  Roosevelt  manipulated  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act — that  was  all  he  wanted.  Hitler  took 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Nor- 
way, France,  Denmark,  Yugoslavia,  Grreece — 
that  was  all  he  wanted;  Roosevelt  advocates 
patrols,  "shoot  on  sight,"  "arming  of  mer- 
chantmen"— that's  all  he  wants.  Hitler  wants 
domination — that's  all;  Roosevelt  wants  war — 
that's  all. 

When  did  our  President  ever  advocate  war 
honestly,  openly  I  Never!  He  has  walked  the 
devious  path  of  deceit  and  dishonesty.  Did  he 
ever  advocate  war!  No,  for  he  "hates  wah." 
Yet,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
his  actions  have  been  so  calculating,  so  pre- 
meditated, so  cold-blooded  in  their  inception, 
evolution  and  purpose  that  the  President's  de- 
sire for  war  is  unmistakable. 

When  the  Arms  Embargo  was  lifted,  that 
was  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  When  our  destroyers 
were  given  away  (and  remember,  that  shady 
deal  was  carried  on  without  regard  for  the  laws, 
the  Congress  or  the  wishes  of  the  people),  that 
was  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  When  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  was  passed,  that  also  was  to  keep  us 
out  of  war.  The  bill  to  arm  our  merchantmen, 
that,  too,  is  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  Everything 
has  been  done  to  keep  us  out  of  war  and  every- 
thing has  been  ' '  short  of  war ' '  until  we  are  now 
so  dangerously  close  to  war  that  no  one  knows 
when  the  outbreak  may  occur. 

Let  us  examine  this  situation  and  analyze 


the  reasons  for  the  President's  dictatorial  and 
undercover  promotion  of  war.  First,  the  LTnited 
States  had  a  Neutrality  Act  with  teeth  in  it; 
second,  some  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
people  opposed  war ;  and  third,  we  had  a  Presi- 
dent who  wanted  war. 

Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  knew 
the  open-handed,  honest  approach  would  be 
fatal.  The  only  alternative  was  to  bring  about 
the  situation  or  incident  demanding  war  so 
gradually,  so  subtly  that  the  people  would  be 
ignorant  of  the  whole  procedure  until  the  thing 
was  done.  Outline  in  hand,  the  program  was 
launched  with  the  loud-mouthed  approval  of 
that  small  minoritj^  of  Americans  who  were 
warmongers. 

This  business  of  the  minority  fooling  the  ma- 
jority is  age-old,  but,  unlike  some  practises,  not 
yet  time-honored.  Wlien  the  minority  has  a 
conviction,  it  caii  and  does,  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  manipulate  the  majority  into  conversion 
and  action.  This  is  a  natural  process,  since  no 
movement  can  have  a  majority  of  the  citizenry 
at  its  beginning ;  it  is  only  after  the  use  of  clever 
propaganda  and  artful  lies  that  the  public  is 
lured  into  the  trap.  The  way  in  which  this  is 
best  accomplished  is  being  exhibited  in  America 
at  the  present. 

With  his  small  minority  at  his  heels,  Roose- 
velt has  propelled  the  country  into  a  state  of- 
near-war.  This  movement  has  not  been  accom- 
plished by  any  sweeping  action  but  by  an  in- 
sidious undermining  of  America's  neutrality. 
The  public  was  assured  and  reassured  by  the 
interventionists  that  each  of  their  new  and  pro- 
vocative steps  would  be  the  last  one ;  this  one 
would  win  the  war,  this  one  would  keep  us  out 
of  the  war.  And  with  bland  and  earnest  faces 
they  told  their  lies,  made  their  reprehensible 
plans,  set  their  traps. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  today,  we  had  just 
ended  the  "war  to  end  war"  and  the  "war  to 
save  democracy."  After  all  that  waste  of  hu- 
man lives  and  economic  strength,  we  are  now 
ready  to  embark  on  another  war,  this  time  to 
save  the  whole  world.  What  blind,  ignorant. 
Litter  self-deception ! 

Remarkably,  in  the  face  of  attacks  by  the 
interventionists,  the  people  hold  firm;  some 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  still  flatly  oppose  our 
entry  into  this  war.  Yet,  even  in  this  democ- 
racy where  government  is  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  their  will  shall  not 
rule.  These  people — the  constitutional  rulers 
of  America — shall  live  to  see  their  country's 
wealth  and  manpower  ransacked  by  war  and 
crucified  on  the  cross  of  greed,  power  and  hate ; 
their  ideals  shattered  by  a  misplaced  trust ; 
their  very  democracy  lost,  desecrated  and  blot- 
ted out  forever,  not  by  a  goose-stepping  for- 
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c'ioii  coiKiiKM'or,  but  by  a  in()i-<'  potciii  foe  wlio 
shrouds  his  (h^si,^■^s  in  Stars  and  Slr'ipcs  and 
cries  out  with  tlic  word  "Aiiicrican"  in  his 
tliirst  for  a  war  that  shall  thrust  into  oblivion 
tlic  lon.i-cd-for  dreams  of  a  million  minds,  tlu; 
hope  oi"  a  million  souls,  the  toil  and  ereaiion  ol' 
a  luilliou  lives. 

If  our  mad  career  into  battk'  is  uot  checked, 
this  war  shall  be  loiif>'  i-emembered,  for  in  Amer- 
ica every  hill  shall  be  a  Calvary  and  evei-y  val- 
ley a  Gethseniaiie. 

ART  AND  LIFE 

When  we  saw  "Don  Pasquale"  at  Converse 
Collei^o  some  weeks  ago,  it  only  served  to  re- 
nvind'  us  that  art  must  have  some  connection 
with  hfe.  Since  this  opera  has  only  artfulness 
and  beauty,  it  cannot  be  called  art. 

The  libretto  of  "Don  Pasquale"  was  as 
awkward  a  piece  of  stage  writing  as  we  have 
ever  seen ;  the  acting  was  about  as  dramatic  as 
walking  across  a  room.  It  was  artificial  and 
unreal."  There  was  some  auditory  entertain- 
ment but  absolutely  no  visual  enjoyment.  The 
grotesque,  marionette-like  actions  of  the  char- 
acters were  neither  comic  nor  plausible.  The 
stage  outgrew  this  type  of  over-done,  swagger- 
ing" acting  a  generation  ago. 

"  Art,  a"s  we  said  before,  is  an  expression,  an 
interpretation  of  Hfe.  Therefore,  it  must  have 
a  close  relation  to  life :  not  fancied  life,  but  ac- 
tual life.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  art 
which  is  finite;  music,  literature,  architecture 
and  painting  achieve  nobihty  only  when  they 
are  expressions  of  life.  Art  must  be  of  life- 
blood  of  its  blood  and  breath  of  its  breath— if 
it  is  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  "Don  Pas- 
quale" adds  nothing  to  life,  being  totally  un- 
realistic, is  not  an  unusual  interpretation  of  an 
old  concept,  and  does  not  change  hfe  in_  the 
shghtest;  since  it  offers  nothing  to  hfe,  it  is 
not  art. 


Now  that  winter  is  approaching,  we  of  the 
pubhcations  are  seized  with  horror,  for  we  run 
the  danger,  not  only  of  freezing,  but  drowning 
as  well.  You  see,  the  offices  of  the  pubhcations 
at  Wofford  defy  the  laws  of  nature.  Now,  we 
are  not  complaining  because  the  rooms  are 
hopelessly  small.  We  are  not  even  complaining 
because  we  have  to  stumble  over  a  coal  pile  to 
get  to  them.  But  what  we  don't  like  is  the  way 
they  defy  the  laws  of  nature.  The  radiators 
are  miniatures  that  drop  boihng  water  upon  our 
heads,  drop  by  drop,  like  an  inquisitor.  You 
see,  they  are  on  ceihng  and  only  a  human  spider 
could  get  any  heat  from  them. 

When  we  get  into  the  war,  democratic  rights 
and  freedoms"  shall  go  by  the  board.  What  will 
be  the  explanation  by  the  men  who  howl  that 
this  war  is  to  preserve  these  rights  ! 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 

On  an  average  of  once  a  month,  WoCCord 
throws  a  combinalioii  chimhak..  and  l  iol,  '.-n.T 
onsly  termed  a  sliideni  Ixuly  mcelin-.  1'lia1 
word  "meeliiig"  is  a  misnotiicr,  l)fc;i u -i-  Ihc-'- 
sadistic  sessions  are  condiirlcd  in  demo 
cralic  fashion  ol'  a  bai'room  brawl  and  aic  ni'Mn- 
orable  oidy  for  their  nois\-  enllnisinsm  and  fail- 
ure to  achieve  a  single  objective. 

For  the  benefit  of  llie  unini1ia1ed  we  will 
outline  the  progress  of  one  of  tliese  meetings. 
It  always  begins  with  a  mild  show  of  parlia- 
mentary procedui-e,  but  soon  this  hypocrisy 
wears  thin  and  a  jocular  riot  is  rampant.  Mo- 
tions are  made,  booed  down,  countered,  _  for- 
gotten, and  when  the  whole  business  is  laid  to 
rest  no  one  can  truthfully  say  that  he  knew  the 
purpose  or  the  outcome. 

These  affairs  may  prove  that  democracy  m 
groups  composed  of  more  than  one  person  will 
not  work.  We  don't  know.  Of  course,  it  may 
prove  that  democracy  is  the  right,  perhaps 
duty,  of  every  citizen  to  go  berserk  in  public. 
These  are  only  stabs  in  the  dark,  so  God  for- 
bid that  anyone  take  them  as  conclusive. 

Like  all  editors,  we  have  a  solution.  It  is 
undeniable,  even  by  the  most  ardent  admirers 
of  our  chapel,  that  "its  acoustics  would  compare 
not  unfavorably  with  that  in  Echo  Canyon.  AVe 
suggest  that  tlie  school  install  a  pubhc  address 
system.  This  might  not  eliminate  the  noise,  but 
at  least  the  students  would  know  what  they 
were  yelhng  about.  Such  a  system  should  cost  : 
less  tiian  one  hundred  dollars;  if  this  proved 
too  expensive,  perhaps  we  could  rig  up  some 
modern  type  of  megaphone. 

If  student  body  meetings  ever  become  w-ell 
regulated,  meetings  should  be  held  more  than 
once  a  month.  We  think  they  should  be  held 
every  other  Monday.  Further,  the  subject  to 
be  discussed  should  be  announced  in  the  issue 
of  the  Old  Gold  and  Black  preceding  the  meet- 
ing. This  is  absolutely  necessary,  since,  at  the 
present,  self-interested  cUques  lobby  for  meet- 
ings in  which  subjects  are  discussed  on  w-hich 
only  they  are  informed.  By  shouting,  "Down 
(or  Up),  Freshmen!"  and  with  well-oiled  herd 
psychology  these  pressure  groups  can  hurry 
through  legislation  before  the  average  student 
can  decide  which  way  the  train  went. 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed  up  by  a 
student  campaign,  they  may  result  in  action; 
some  group,  such  as  the  Blue  Key,  could  make 
this  project  fruitful.  The  present  situation  is 
not  totally  irremediable,  therefore  both  the  stu- 
dent body  and  the  administration  should  con- 
sider some  new  arrangement. 

However,  if  these  glorified  bull  sessions  do 
continue  as  the  order  of  the  day,  we  humbly  re- 
quest that  they  be  held  only  at  football  matches 
and  other  such  pursuits,  where  noisy  exhibi- 
tions are  not  only  welcome  but  lacking. 
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AN  OPEN  LIBRARY 

Within  the  past  several  years  the  books  in 
the  library  and  the  students  in  school  have  so 
increased  that  the  library  has  been  hard  put  to 
find  space  for  either.  This  is  quite  natural, 
since  the  library's  increased  facilities  have 
caused  it  to  be  in  more  demand. 

Only  recently  a  new  member  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  and  the  library  hours  leng-thened. 
The  Journal  adds  its  support  to  the  further 
progressive  step  advocated  by  the  Old  Gold  and 
Black  that  the  library  be  opened  on  Sunday. 

We  disagree  that  the  library  should  be  open 
only  in  the  afternoon,  however.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  library  would  be  only  a  convenient 
place  to  kill  time  before  the  perennial  trip  to 
the  ''Rock"  or  an  all-night  bull-session.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  are  enough  places  around 
now  in  which  to  while  away  the  hours  without 
adding  our  library  to  the  list. 


The  Journal  favors  normal  hours  on  Sun- 
day for  the  library.  There  will  be  opposition 
to  this  because  of  its  conflict  with  church  ser- 
vices. ,  This  argument  is  absurd,  for  no  one 
will  be  kept  away  from  church  merely  because 
the  library  doors  are  open. 

Instead  of  making  the  library  a  leisure 
room,  the  longer  hours  would  afford  the  stu- 
dent the  opportunity  for  unhurried  browsing 
and  intensive  study.  The  full  enjoyment  of 
browsing  idly  among  books  can  never  be  fully 
realized  in  the  hoppity-skip  minutes  between 
classes.  A  Sunday  library  would  also  provide 
an  excellent  time  for  a  student  to  do  research 
for  a  report  or  term  paper ;  this  work  demands 
both  intensity  and  constancy,  neither  of  which 
are  possible  at  present. 

Therefore,  The  Journal  would  like  to  see 
an  open  library  on  Sunday  for  the  benefit  of 
good  reading  and  sincere  scholarship. 
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DARK  SOUTH 

By  GEORGE  BEACH 
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UTGERS  DIXON  smiled  at  his  lovely,  classical- 
featured  wife.    She  smiled  back,  and  her  deep 
grey  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  merriment. 
"Well,  Edith,  we  have  had  a  hard   time  getting 
started  on  our  career,  haven't  we  ?  But  I  believe  we  are 
finally  settled  here  at  State." 

"Yes,  Rudi,  it  is  nice.    I'm  so  happy." 
"So  am  I." 

Her  sensitive  face  was  clouded  by  a  light  frown. 
"Rudi,  you  don't  think  you'll  have  any  further  trouble 
with  witch-hunters,  do  you?  Not  that  I  mind.  Good- 
ness knows,  I've  seen  enough  of  them." 

"I  don't  think  so,  darling.  Never  can  tell,  but  I 
hope  not.  I'm  not  afraid.  It  isn't  that.  I  just  hope 
you  know  .  .  .  little  Jackie  ...  it  would  be  ter- 


rible .  .  .  now  that  he's  so  helpless  .  .  .  But  let's  not 
worry  now.    How  about  a  movie  tonight?'' 
*    *  * 

Sweat  poured  from  the  globular  head  and  oily  fea- 
tures of  Willie  Brewer,  governor  of  a  large  Southern 
state,  as  he  sat  hunched  over  a  desk  in  his  cheerless 
office,  his  feet  dug  into  a  deep  blue  rug.  Sweat  wat- 
ered his  long,  stringy,  beplastered  hair  and  rolled  in 
dewy  droplets  from  his  three  chins,  snub  nose  and  sim- 
ian ears.  The  day  had  been  a  scorcher,  with  no  relief 
for  hours,  and  three  big  oscillating  fans  could  afford 
meaty  Governor  Willie  Brewer  little  relief.  But  Brewer 
dropped  his  corpulent  paw  into  a  sih  er  cigar  box  and 
was  happy.  He  fingered  three  or  four  cigars  absent- 
mindedly  as  he  read  the  time  from  his  thick  gold  wrist 
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watch.  Four  o'clock.  Pulling  a  cigar  from  the  en- 
crusted silver  box,  he  gingerly  removed  the  cellophane 
— his  long  white  nails  always  slowed  him  down — and 
looked  for  the  fiftieth  time  at  the  early  editions  of  the 
afternoon  papers  and  a  pile  of  crisp  new  telegrams 
which  almost  covered  the  slick  top  of  his  new  mahog- 
any desk.  "Brewer  Wins  Landslide  Second  Term"  ran 
one  streamer.  He  liked  that.  "Brewer  Takes  Final 
Ballot"  was  less  pointed  and  a  bit  reserved,  he  thought. 
He  grunted  deeply  as  he  thought  of  the  opposition. 
His  massive  jaw  drooped  when  he  read  a  third  head- 
line of  a  scurrilous  little  weekly  sheet:  "Brewer  Is 
Back — We  Bust."  That  was  nerve,  thought  Brewer. 
He  would  have  to  keep  that  fellow's  paper  in  mind. 
Moistening  the  long  cigar,  he 'shoved  it  between  his 
thick,  straight,  gold-filled  teeth,  and  flicking  the  lighter, 
touched  it  for  a  moment  to  the  end  of  his  stogie.  Then 
he  leaned  back  in  his  swivel-chair  and  thought  deeply. 
One  bad  result  of  machine  politics,  he  thought,  was  the 
let-down  in  favorable  publicity  after  an  election.  For 
months  before  the  balloting  he  had  enjoyed  seeing  his 
name.  Brewer,  spelled  out  large  and  red  against  the  sky 
on  hundreds  of  cotton-cloth  banners.  He  had  laughed 
and  smiled  and  gufifawed  and  back-slapped  and  cajoled 
and  threatened  and  scaremongered  the  people  of  his 
state  for  so  long  that  a  little  election  seemed  rather  tame 
in  spite  of  the  piney-woods  excitement  and  a  few 
drunken  shootings  and  broken  heads.  The  publicity 
helped  buoy  his  sense  of  importance.  The  election  tac- 
tics were  old  stuff  for  Brewer,  since  it  was  his  tenth 
of  one  sort  or  another.  He  had  grinned  for  the  news- 
papers from  noon,  when  the  victory  was  first  announced 
officially,  until  one,  and  the  minor  fuss  of  posing  for 
the  cameras  had  pleased  him  a  little,  perhaps  more  than 
he  knew.  From  one  until  three  he  had  been  seeing  his 
lieutenants,  awarding  favors  here,  promising  others 
there.  He  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  the 
mens'  obsequious  congratulations,  and  he  thought  also 
of  the  few  quiet  people  who  had  come  timidly  to  wish 
him  well — but  only  a  few.  The  people  had  put  him  in 
office,  he  reflected,  so  now  he  thought  of  the  people 
and  the  gala  shows  he  had  put  on  for  their  especial  en- 
joyment. No  one  knew  the  people  better  than  Brewer, 
and  now  he  realized  that  he  detested  rather  than  loved 
them.  He  had  been  elected  to  a  first  term  by  posing 
as  a  down-trodden  dirt-farmer  among  the  many  un- 
happy, debt-ridden  tenants  of  the  state,  the  sullen  peo- 
ple whose  raw  emotions  were  easy  to  bait.  He  had 
donned  a  yellow  tie  with  red  dots,  had  bought  an  ill- 
fitting  suit  and  shaggy  hat,  and  had  won  wide  popu- 
larity by  stumping  the  state,  riding  tirelessly  like  a 
veteran  from  one  speaking  engagement  to  another,  cry- 
ing always  with  his  wolf's  voice  for  the  unshepherded 
farmers.  Brewer  was  not  totally  ignorant  of  the 
farmer's  life  and  troubles.  He  couldn't  have  acted  his 
counterfeit  stage  play  so  well  if  he  had  been.    He  had 


been  born  on  the  farm,  and  had  only  left  the  farm  at 
twenty-two  when  he  went  to  work  in  town  for  a  whole- 
sale drug  company. 

He  often  stood  in  front  of  a  sun-washed  county 
courthouse  and  harangued  the  slovenly,  noisome  crowd 
of  discontented  farmers  for  hours.  They  sat  loose- 
jawed  and  unshaven  on  the  filthy  courthouse  steps, 
squirting  streams  of  tobacco  juice  at  any  vacant  spot 
they  could  find.  Brewer  would  shuck  ofif  his  cheap 
coat  melodramatically,  with  a  twisting  movement, 
throwing  it  over  the  back  of  a  cane-bottomed  chair.  His 
spotted  tie  now  stood  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  his  un- 
kempt blue  shirt.  Brewer's  oratory  was  windy,  prolix 
and  vague,  for  he  appealed  mainly  to  the  dark  and 
covert  passions  of  the  destitute  and  life-scourged  farm- 
ers. He  touched  on  the  Civil  War  briefly,  waded  into 
Reconstruction  with  a  promise  that  White  Supremacy 
would  ever  be  his  watchword  and  finally  hinted  praise 
of  the  Ku  Klux.  He  lambasted  the  cruel,  heartless 
North  at  times,  and  promised  to  show  the  Damyankees 
a  thing  or  two  if  he  ever  got  around  to  it. 

He  blasted  the  poll  tax  and  promised  more  meal, 
more  pork,  more  sugar,  more  schools,  more  prosper- 
ity, less  taxes  and  more  consideration  and  favors  gen- 
erally than  his  opponents.  Then  he  drew  back  and 
held  up  his  hands  in  a  Moses-like  gesture  of  com- 
mand. The  haggard  eyes  of  his  audience  were 
a  lambent  shade  by  now.  Quickly,  while  their  at- 
tention was  focused  on  his  powerful  sweating 
hands,  he  let  loose  the  jagged  phrases  of  blackguard 
that  they  all  craved  as  he  spiked  his  opponents  with 
venomous  thrusts  of  wit.  He  omitted  nothing,  no  matter 
how  unfair,  and  he  spared  nobody  who  might  be  a  dan- 
gerous rival.  Thoroughly  worn  out  by  now,  and  cough- 
ing a  little,  he  stuck  his  thumbs  under  his  armpits  and 
blurted  out  something  incoherent  about  national  de- 
fense. This  was  the  sure-fire  100%  finale.  Shoving 
out  into  the  crowd,  he  began  the  tedious,  but  all-im- 
portant, job  of  hand-shaking. 

"Why,  Charlie  Monks,  where  you  bin  keepin"  your- 
self, fella?  Glad  to  see  you." 

"Sadie  Lou  Hamon,  bin  married  a  year  and  gettin' 
prettier  every  day.    Ain't  she,  Joe?" 

"Ham,  wait  on  me  a  minute,  please.  I  got  some- 
thing damned  important  I  want  you  to  know.  Your 
newspaper  would  like  to  have  it,  Tm  sure." 

"Everett  Brodie,  how  are  you,  you  ol'  fox?  Put  it 
there,  pal.  How's  the  Legion?  Have  a  big  year?  Had 
a  good  junior  ball  team,  I  noticed." 

And  so  it  went  for  weeks.  Brewer  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  the  people.  Once  he  had  believed  his  own 
ballyhoo  about  loving  them  and  serving  them  and  being 
their  man.  That  phase  of  office  lasted  about  a  year. 
But  he  knew  now  what  little  good  his  many  poor 
friends  could  do  against  the  big  industrial  interests 
which  were  piling  up  in  the  state.    True,  the  people 
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could  vote,  and  his  ronliiiuancc  in  olYu-v  was  due  lo 
their  snpixirl.  I'.nt  \)vu\)\v  also  eonld  he  told  to  vote, 
and  votes  could  he  houf^ht  and  contact  men  could 
deafen  and  dim  and  unnerve  and  unlimher  the  minds 
of  the  voters  until  i^revver's  name  was  seared  into  their 
minds,  linked  to  all  tlui'r  desires  and  erected  suhcon- 
sciously  as  a  hulwark  a<^ainsl  all  their  many  fears.  The 
lx'tlifoyt;ery  and  skulduggery  of  electioneering  cost 
luoney  and  men  and  newspaper  space.  The  hig  corpo- 
rations had  money.  So  Brewer  played  along  with  them 
after  he  discovered  how  necessary  they  were  and  what 
they  could  do.  Of  course  he  attacked  them  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  squares  and  markets  of  his  state, 
but  just  as  the  people  thought  they  knew  who  their 
friend  was,  so  he  believed  the  corporations  would  even- 
tually help  to  seat  him  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  They  had 
not  failed  him  yet. 

The  visitor's  buzzzer  on  his  desk  sounded  and  he 
pressed  the  return  buzzer  to  get  the  person's  name. 
Then  a  member  of  his  elite  guard,  trim  and  hard,  ap- 
peared. The  elite  guard  had  been  under  fire  from 
some  quarters,  but  its  members  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  the  popular  Ku  Klux,  so  the  opposition  died  down. 
The  tawdry,  well-shaved  automaton  touched  his  cap 
stupidly. 

"A  Mr.  Thrailling  to  see  you,  sir." 

"Who  the  hell  is  he?"  asked  his  Excellency,  wreath- 
ing his  own  face  with  smoke.  "Oh,  Thrailling.  Why 
didn't  you  say  so?  President  of  Thrailling  Motors. 
Let  him  in.    SJiow  him  in  at  once." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Thrailling  entered  cj,uickly.  He  had  a  penchant  for 
crisp  action  and  "big  deals."  He  lost  no  time  in  try- 
ing to  impress  anyone.    He  was  too  powerful  for  that. 

"Hello,  Brewer.  Nice  returns.  Congratulations. 
You  pulled  'em  in." 

"Thanks  to  your  help.    And  others." 

"Well,  yes,  we  did  have  a  nice  machine,  didn't  we?" 
Thrailling  reflected.  "It  just  wouldn't  quit.  And  in  a 
field  of  eight  candidates." 

"Yep,  it  was  satisfying.  Sit  down.  Sit  down, 
Walt.    What's  on  your  mind?" 

"A  little  matter  I  mentioned  to  you  once  before. 
Not  important,  really.  It  just  has  to  be  settled  in  a 
few  days.    That's  all." 

Willie  Brewer,  ordinarily  lacking  in  liiunor,  won- 
dered how  an  unimportant  matter  had  to  be  settled 
right  away.    But  he  listened  quietly. 

"You  know  that  fellow  Dixon,  over  at  State  Uni- 
versity. Well,  he's  giving  us  trouble,  and  has  been  for 
years.  But  he's  got  to  go  this  time.  I've  had  enough, 
and  frankly,  I'm  getting  scared." 

"You  scared.  You!  Haw!  Thrailling  scared! 
That's  a  good  one  !" 

"Yes,  Brewer,  scared.  That's  what  I  said.  I  see 
nothing  funny  about  it.    Now,  here's  my  case.  Dixon 


has  been  studying  social  condiiioiis  in  the  stale  for  some 
lime,  and  hecause  he's  been  unlocking  a  nnnihei'  of 
closed  doors,  I  helieve  lie's  a  dangiToiis  man." 

"I  know  it,  Waller.     I  know  it." 

"lie's  encouraged  educalioii  for  negroes.  Anrl 
slate  education  at  that.  \'ou  know  how  ex])ensive  that 
is  in  taxes  for  a  hig  corjioration  like  oiu's,  and  liow  it 
puts  ideas  in  the  heads  of  our  labor  sn])ply,  getting 
them  discontented  with  their  rightful  station  in  life." 

"Ye]),  absolutely  devastating,"  re])lied  the  Oovcv- 
nor  sympathetically,  although  he  had  had  no  experi- 
ence in  managing  a  corporation. 

"Well,  that  is  point  one." 

"You  know,  Walt,  there's  something  I  ought  to  tell 
you  right  now.  Yessir,  right  now  !  1  don't  know  why 
I  haven't  said  something  before  now.  I've  had  Dixon 
shadowed  by  my  state  cops  for  months.  He  has  been 
pretty  well  covered,  let  me  tell  you." 

Thrailling  smiled.  "Thanks.  But  now  for  point 
two.  Dixon  is  the  most  prominent  Socialist  in  the  state, 
and  I  want  him  shut  up  or  fired.  The  college  students 
are  getting  entirely  too  much  talk  about  social  injustice. 
It's  dangerous." 

Brewer's  pudgy  eyes  widened.  "You  mean  he's 
a  Communist?" 

"No,  not  exactly.  He  is  certainly  not  on  the  party 
roll,  and  never  has  been.  He's  denounced  them  really, 
as  I  remember.  Just  an  inveterate  trouble  maker,  who 
won't  see  things  as  they  are." 

"He's  a  Communist  then,"  the  governor  asserted 
with  pious  finality.  "All  of  them  are  trouble  makers. 
Go  on.    Go  on." 

Thrailling  tried  hard  to  suppress  a  smile  lurking  in 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.    He  bit  his  lower  lip. 

"The  third  point,"  he  said,  "is  rather  delicate.  It 
concerns  national  defense." 

"Oh,  if  it's  a  vital  secret,  let  me  know.  I'll  keep 
mum.    I  can  keep  it.  Well?" 

Thrailling  ignored  this  childishness.  "Yes,  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  We  are  building  an  arms  plant 
under  the  name  of  Thraillings,  and  er — well,  the  cost  to 
the  government  is  a  bit  too  much — er — quite  out  of  line 
— accounts  cooked — one  of  my  contractors.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  of  course,  but  there's  an  awful  chance 
of  a  hullabaloo  that  I  want  hushed  up  for  fear  AA'ash- 
ington  will  hear.  This  fellow  Dixon  is  smelling 
around,  trying  to  pull  a  private  investigation.  This  is 
hard  on  me.    He  must  be  stopped." 

"I'll  stop  him,  Walt.  Just  leave  it  to  Willie.  You 
and  me.  Nobuddy  gets  in  the  wa}-  of  national  defense. 
Nobuddy." 

"But  look  here,  Brewer.    You  can't  take  that  angle. 
That  angle's  rook}-.    I'm  involved  there.    He's  got  to 
go  for  some  other  reason.     There's  so  much  public 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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no  THOUQHT  FOR  THE  mORROU; 

By  GEORGE  REEVES,  JR. 


PERSONS: 

Rawl  SuTTEn,  unemployed,  a  former  con- 
struction -cvorkcr. 
Sara,  his  zmfe. 

Junior,  their  son,  a  child  of  fizr. 
Nell  and  Kathleen    Jackson,  orpJianed 
nieces  of  Razvi,  also  uneiuployed. 


Time:  1935. 

Scene:  The  scene  is  on  tJie  front  porch  of  a  large, 
ramshackle,  two-story  boarding  house  in  a  town  in  flie 
South.  There  is  no  furniture  on  the  porch,  except  for 
a  bench  and  one  decrepit  rocking  chair.  The  steps  of 
the  porch  are  directly  in  front  of  the  door  leading  into 
the  house.  The  floor  and  roof  of  the  porch  sag,  and 
there  are  no  bannisters.  A  portion  of  the  yard,  covered 
with  weeds,  can  be  seen  around  the  edges  of  the  porch 
floor. 

Rawl  and  Sara  arc  sitting  on  flic  porch.  Rawl  is  a 
wiry,  leather-faced  little  man  of  about  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  originally  a  tenant  farmer.  He  is  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  floor,  his  legs  dangling  in  the  weeds. 
He  is  wearing  creaseless  black  trousers  and  a  blue  shirt. 

Sara,  wearing  a  long  print  dress,  is  sitting  in  the 
rocking  chair.  She  is  a  woman  of  middle  age,  and  al- 
though plump,  has  a  weary  and  hostile  loo'k.  Her  black 
hair  is  streaked  unth  grey. 


Sara 

Ain't  it  gittin'  about  time  fer  the  mailman  to  show  up, 
Rawl? 

Rawl 

Hit's  might  nigh  four  o'clock.  He  orta  been  here 
afore  now.  He  don't  go  accordin'  to  no  schedule, 
though.  He  comes  anywhere  from  two  o'clock  to 
five.  Hit  wouldn't  suprise  me  none  to  see  him 
comin'  some  night  at  midnight.  He  gits  drunk  alia 
time,  an'  like  as  not  he  ain't  sobered  up  from  yes- 
tidy.  I  bet  he  drunk  a  cjuart  o'  likker  since  Satur- 
day night  an'  this  mornin'. 

Sara 

Hit  jes  goes  to  show  what  kind  o'  people  the  gov'ment 
is  a  hirin'  nowdays.   Looks  like  they  jes'  try  to  find 
the  sorriest  feller  they  can,  and  then  give  'im  a  job. 
Rawl 

I  heard  he  was  about  to  git  fired  fer  drinkin'  on  the 
job. 

Sara 

Aw,  they  won't  never  fire  'im  fer  that.    He  might  git 


fired,  but  it'll  be  fer  sumpin'  good  he  done.  Not 
fer  nothin'  lowdown.  {She  suddenly  stands  up  and 
calls  piercingly  to  Junior,  who  is  across  the  street). 
Junier !  Junierrrrr !  You  come  here  to  me !  Jes 
look  at  that  youngun  a  climbin'  all  over  them  cars. 
He's  gonna  git  run  over  one  of  these  days.  You 
jes  wait  til  I  git  my  hands  on  'im.  I'll  learn  'im 
to  stay  away  from  that  fiUin'  station.  {hmior 
comes  reluctantly,  still  looking  back  at  the  filling 
station.  Sara  meets  the  saucer-eyed  youngster  at 
the  steps  and  jerks  him  by  the  arm).  What  do  you 
think  you're  doin',  boy?  over  there  a  gittin'  all  over 
them  cars  an'  a  bein'  in  everybody's  way.  Hit's  a 
wonder  you  ain't  got  rvui  over  afore  now. 
Junior 

I  bin  a  workin'. 

Sara 

I'll  make  you  think  you  been  a  workin'.  Now  you  git 
in  that  house ! 

Junior 

I  don't  wanna  go  in  the  house.  I  wanna  work  some 
more.    I  bin  a  makin'  money. 

Sara 

If  you  don't  stay  out  o'  that  street  you're  gonna  need 
sump'n  more'n  money.  Now  git !  Afore  I  give  ye  a 
whuppin'. 

Junior 

(He  protestingly  holds  out  Jiis  open  palm,  containing 
several  coins).  See ! 

Sara 

Where'd  you  git  that  money,  boy?  Who  you  been  a 
stealing  from? 

Junior 

I  ain't  stole  nothin'.  People  gives  it  to  me.  I  bin  a 
wipin'  car  winders  and  they  bin  a  payin'  me  fer  it. 
An'  the  boss  said  he'd  try  me  out  an'  ef  I  done  any 
good  he'd  gimme  a  job.  {He  gets  enthusiastic). 
He's  the  one  a  settin'  in  there  behin'  that  dest  a 
figurin'  in  that  book.  That's  purt  near  all  he  does 
— is  a  settin'  in  there  an'  a  figgurin'  in  that  book. 
Sara 

Gimme  that  money. 

Junior 

Here  'tis.  We  can  buy  us  sump'n  to  eat  with  it.  {He 
hands  the  money  to  Sara). 

Rawl 

How  much  has  he  got,  Sairy  ? 

Sara 

{Counting  deliberately) .  They's  three  nickels  an'  two 
— four — six — eight  pennies.     They's  twenty-three 
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cents  ill  all.  ('I'o  Junior).  Woy,  cf  you  ain'l  slnlc 
nulliiir  villi  sluirc  hin  a  Ijfj^f^in'.  I  oila  wlmj)  ye 
fcr  it,  too.  'Plic'iii  i)c-o])lc  don't  want  you  hauf^in' 
aroun'  over  tluTe.  Why,  they'll  think  you  ain'l  had 
no  raisin'. 

Junior 

(I'roitillv).  One  feller  gininie  a  nickel  fer  washin'  my 
face. 

Sara 

1  s^ucss  he  thought  you  ain't  never  had  it  washed.  You 
git  dirty  quicker'n  anybody  I  ever  seen.  Ivf  we  had 
any  water  in  this  house  I'd  wash  you  all  over  ever 
day.  Now,  you  stay  in  this  yard.  Don't  you  go 
back  across  that  street.  {Junior  disappears  around 
the  corner  of  the  house.  Sara  sits  down,  dropping 
the  money  into  lier  lap  ) . 

Raiwl 

I  wisht  that  mailman  would  hurry  up  an'  come  on.  It 
ain't  long  to  supper  time,  an'  I  want  to  git  us 
sump'n  special  to  eat. 

Sara 

What  ef  you  don't  git  no  check? 

Rarcd 

Aw,  it'll  come  all  right.  This  is  the  day  when  everybody 
else  gits  theirs. 

Sara 

But  it's  jes  been  about  three  weeks.  I've  heard  of 
people  gittin'  penalized. 

Rawl 

That's  fer  quittin'.  They  fired,  me,  jes  cause  I  wouldn't 
work  fer  a  nigger.  Had  me  totin'  bricks  for  a 
nigger  mason.  Ain't  no  nigger  son-of-a-bitch  gonna 
tell  me  what  to  do.  I'd  set  right  here  the  rest  of 
my  life  afore  I'd  do  it  fer  ten  dollars  a  day.  An'  ef 
that  'ployment  bureau  don't  send  me  my  check 
they'll  hear  sump'n  outa  me.  I  signed  up  fer  it 
like  I  was  s'posed  to,  an'  they  better  send  it. 
Sara 

You  can't  never  tell  whut  them  gov'ment  fellers'll  do. 
They  might  o'  scratched  yore  name  off  afore  now. 
That's  the  way  they  do  people  that  needs  it. 
Rawl 

Well,  they  better  not  scratch  my  name  ofif.   Here  comes 
Nell  an'  Kathleen.    Wonder  where    they  been? 
{The  two  girls  walk  up,  talking  and  giggling). 
Nell 

{Excitedly).    Didja  check  come,  Mr.  Sutten? 
Rawl 

That  ole  sot  of  a  mailman  ain't  showed  up  yet. 
Nell 

Looks  like  he  would  o'  been  here  before  now. 
Kathleen 

He's  probly  drunk  again.  Well,  we'll  jes  set  an'  wait 
with  ye.  {They  sit  down  on  the  steps).  We  been 
uptown  lookin'  around.    I  seen  a  new  dress  I'm 


gonna  buy  jes  as  soon  as  I  can  git  ^onic  ni'»ncy.  it's 
bright   red,  an'  red's  the  style  nowdays. 
h'aivl 

Red's  a  nigger  color. 

Kalhleen 

It  ain't  no  nigger  color  now.     Iwcrhody's  wearin'  it. 
Nell 

|es  cause  niggers  wear  it  don't  matter. 

l\\nvl 

Ever  nigger  I  ever  knowed  had  a  red  dress,  an'  some 
of  'em  three  or  four. 

Nell 

Well,  what  of  it?  'Most  every  white  woman  I  know 
has  got  a  red  dress  too.  An'  it's  gittin'  more  popu- 
lar all  the  time  now. 

Sara 

Yeah,  an'  about  the  time  everybody  gits  in  style  good 
the  style'll  change  again.  I  been  wearin'  my  ole 
black  dress  nearly  ten  years,  an'  it's  still  good 
enough  fer  me.  I  never  did  pay  no  'tention  to  styles 
noways.  Dresses  is  always  a  gittin'  shorter  er 
longer  one,  an'  they're  always  a  playin'  up  some  new 
color.  'Bout  all  it  does  is  give  society  folks  a  chance 
to  try  to  git  ahead  of  each  other. 

Nell 

Jes'  the  same,  I'm  gonna  git  me  some  red  clothes,  if  I 
ever  get  hold  of  any  money. 

Kathleen 

Me  too.  {The  girls  rise  and  are  about  to  go  into  the 
Iwusc). 

Rawl 

Say,  yu'all  got  any  money? 

Kathleen 
I  got  six  cents.  W'hy? 

Raivl 

Well,  I  thought  we  could  git  sump'n  to  drink  while 
we're  a  waitin'.    Sara's  got  twenty-three  cents. 
Sara 

An'  I'm  thirsty,  too.  You  gimme  yore  six  cents,  Kath- 
leen, an'  we'll  git  some  Pepsi-colers. 

Kathleen 

That'll  be  good.    Who's  gonna  go  after  them? 
Sara 

You  an'  Nell  can,  ef  ye  want  to.  Here.  {She  hands 
the  money  to  Kathleen).  Git  two  Pepsi-colers,  an' 
you  an'  Nell  git  whatever  }'e  want. 

Razvl 

An  git  me  a  pack  o'  smokin'  tobaccer.  (The  girls 
leave). 

Junior 

{Coming  from  the  corner  of  the  house).  Bring  me  a 
Orange  Crush.  1  wanna  Orange  Crush.  You  bet- 
ter bring  me  a  Orange  Crush  ! 

Sara 

You  can  drink  outa  mine.  Junior. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 


By  JAMES  ALLEN  KNIGHT 


Editor's  Note.  —  The  Journal  is 
pleased  to  present  the  IVofford  eoin- 
mencemeiit  addresses  delivered  at  the 
1941  graduation  exercises,  'f  h  e  s  e 
speeches  by  James  Allen  Kuitjht  and  T. 
Bmmet  Walsh,  Jr.,  are  here  published 
for  the  first  time. 


HERE  we  stand.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  million  of  us.  And 
scared  silly.  We  read  the  news- 
papers and  shudder.  Anything  fright- 
ens us.  Why  are  we  afraid  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause we  have  lost  our  self-control,  our 
discipline,  our  courage? — 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  boy  of  eighteen 
in  his  automobile  ran  over  Mr.  Lloyd  Clinkscales  right 
out  there  on  the  highway  that  runs  in  front  of  Snyder 
Hall.  The  boy  was  too  afraid  to  stop.  He  lacked  the 
sufficient  individual  responsibility  to  face  the  situation. 

Have  our  schools,  our  colleges,  failed  to  teach  their 
students  the  fundamental  values  of  life?  If  we  are  to 
believe  Walter  Lippmann,  and  he  is  a  calm  and  sound 
thinker,  then  our  prevailing  system  of  education  threat- 
ens, if  it  is  continued,  to  destroy  western  civilization — 
a  task  which  it  is  already  well  about.  Lippmann  also 
stated,  "We  have  established  a  system  of  education  in 
which  we  insist  that  while  everyone  must  be  educated, 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  particular  that  an  educated  man 
must  know." 

Modern  life  is  aimless  for  a  great  number  of  us. 
Men  prattle  of  faith  in  "our  American  way  of  life"  who 
know  nothing  of  our  great  American  heritage.  And 
for  all  the  synthetic  "God  Bless  America"  sentiment 
there  is  still  no  faith  in  American  destiny  today,  simply 
because  nobody  knows  what  to  have  faith  in.  There  is 
no  common  faith,  no  common  body  of  knowledge,  no 
common  moral  and  intellectual  discipline. 

We  have  been  drawn  away  from  the  earth.  Our 
feet  are  dangling  in  the  air.  Antaeus  was  a  mighty 
giant  and  wrestler,  whose  strength  was  invincible  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  contact  with  Mother  earth.  The 
giant  Hercules  discovered  the  secret  and  held  Antaeus 
in  the  air  and  strangled  him  to  death.  Have  we  not  left 
the  earth — the  soil — the  symtol  of  a  simple  and  indi- 
vidual way  of  life  and  taken  on  a  complex  way  of  living 
much  too  complicated  for  most  of  us  ?  Yes,  we  have ! 
And  as  a  result  we  have  unemployed,  hungry  and 
starving  people  in  our  midst.    These  are  baffling  and 


difficult  times  !  Federal  legislation  has 
not,  will  not,  and  cannot  cure  all  of 
these  ills. 

When  Henry  C.  Wolfe,  authority 
on  foreign  affairs,  lectured  here  this 
year,  he  told  how  the  little  poverty- 
stricken  country  of  Denmark  had  abol- 
ished poverty  and  illiteracy  and  estab- 
lished among  its  people  a  moderate 
well-to-do-ness  which  is  without  an 
equal  anywhere  else.  These  Danish 
people  did  it  through  a  process  of  ( 1 ) 
Hard  work,  (2)  Honesty,  (3)  Thrift, 
according  to  Mr.  Wolfe.  We  in  Amer- 
ica may  try  a  similar  plan.  Of  course 
we  immediately  cry  out  that  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  size  of  Denmark  and  the 
United  States,  but  maybe  the  United  States  could  be 
divided  into  geographic  areas  and  this  sensible  and  in- 
telligent ideal  of  life  be  advanced  for  the  good  of  all. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  dwell  on  these  three  vir- 
tues for  a  few  minutes. 

Today  a  tremendously  large  number  of  us  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  hard  work.  One  of  the  greatest 
Americans  who  ever  lived  was  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and 
ill-housed.  According  to  a  philosophy  now  widely  cur- 
rent, this  was  a  hopeless  environment.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances he  should  have  been  told  that  there  was  no 
hope.  But"  no  one  told  him  this.  He  was  told  that 
hard  work  was  his  only  path  to  salvation,  and  that  he 
was  fortunate  because  he  had  been  born  in  a  country 
where  any  boy  might  properly  aspire  tO'  even  the  high- 
est success.  Yes,  the  motto  of  that  young  man's  day 
was :  "Root,  hog,  or  die."  As  you  know,  this  man  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  more  and  more  he  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  American. 

As  for  genuine  honesty  in  America  in  all  our 
relationships,  we  still  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go.  We 
often  accuse  people  of  other  nations  of  not  being  fair 
and  square  in  all  dealings.  When  our  soldiers  were  in 
France  during  the  last  World  War  the  destitute  French 
charged  our  soldiers  high  prices  for  all  purchases. 
They  looked  upon  the  American  soldier  as  being  rich. 
And  he  was  in  comparison  to  those  starving  people  who 
had  undergone  the  most  horrible  war  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  We  in  America  thought  the  French  were 
the  most  unappreciative  people  who  ever  lived.  Here 
at  Spartanburg  is  Camp  Croft.  When  our  fellow  citi- 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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MAKE  DEMOCRACY  SECURE 

By  T.  EMMET  WALSH.  JR. 


Tlll{  DAY  ill  whicli  wc  live  is 
oravc  enough  to  soher  the  mind  of 
any  i)erson  concerning  himself 
with  the  future  of  humanity  and  with 
the  institutions  which  hest  perpetuate 
the  happiness  of  humanity. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  which  has 
gone  mad  with  the  idea  and  philosophy 
of  force:  one  group  has  gone  mad  in 
defense  of  this  philosophy  and  another 
group  is  eciually  determined  in  oppo- 
sition. And  out  of  this  madness  has 
come  turmoil,  strife  and  suffering  the 
like  of  which  humanity  has  never  ex- 
perienced before.  War  itself  has  not 
come  to  our  land ;  it  has  not  come  to 
many  lands,  but  the  danger  of  this  philosophy  has 
come.    This  should  cause  America  more  concern. 

Democracy  should  have  a  peculiar  significance  to 
Americans  today.  A  short  time  ago  many  of  our 
fellowmen  declared  that  the  breaking  of  the  precedent 
against  a  "third  term"  would  indicate  the  lack  of  pot- 
ency in  our  democracy.  But  last  January  20th  the 
American  people,  in  breaking  this  precedent,  witnessed 
a  new  expression  of  our  democratic  life,  and  thus 
showed  that  we  still  have  the  imagination  to  forge 
boldly  ahead  and  not  let  the  ofttimes  dead  hand  of  the 
past  impede  our  forward  march. 

The  inauguration  ceremony  is  a  simple  expression 
of  the  tenor  of  democracy  in  America.  There  is  no 
unseemly  exhaltation  of  the  man  himself.  The  office 
overshadows  the  man !  With  the  beginning  of  a  third 
term  our  president  did  not  get  additional  powers.  He 
shouldered  additional  responsibilities  to  our  people  who 
placed  their  trust  in  him.  The  very  thought  of  this 
ceremony  makes  us  conscious  of  a  long  continuity  of 
tradition  which  brings  the  United  States  through  a 
silent  revolution  every  four  years.  Vitriolic  words  of 
scorn  and  criticism  are  exchanged  in  gigantic  political 
campaigns.  But  once  the  people  have  expressed  their 
wish,  the  verdict  is  accepted.  How  different  is  this 
method  of  choosing  a  leader  from  that  in  lands  where 
there  is  seizing  and  holding  of  office  by  military  force ! 

Americans  should  lift  their  heads  in  gratitude  for 
the  constiution  and  statutes  which  vouchsafe  this  lib- 
erty to  us. 

'Today  we  still  have  the  great  trust  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  forefathers.  Yet  we  cannot  say  with 
candor  that  democracy  in  our  land  and  in  other  lands 


is  not  in  grave  danger.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
now  graduating  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities over  the  nation  to  make  m-- 
cure  the  democratic  way  of  life  which 
we  cherish.  Though  the  immedia'e 
flanger  comes  from  without,  an  equ- 
ally grave  danger  comes  from  within. 
It  is  our  task  to  make  democracy  se- 
cure within  our  land  so  that  it  will 
withstand  the  terrific  onslaughts  of  all 
lime. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  I  be- 
lieve it  necessary  to  reinforce  our 
democracy  with  a  progressive  science, 
a  universal  educational  system,  a  co- 
operative economic  system,  a  stable  and  prosperous 
rural  family  and  the  Christian  faith. 

Already  our  scientists  have  stepped  so  far  ahead 
that  our  people  have  not  kept  pace  with  rapid  advance- 
ments, and  to  a  certain  degree  these  new  discoveries 
have  accentuated  national  and  world  problems.  Yet  a 
progressive  science  is  necessary  in  making  democracy 
secure. 

Universal  education  is  an  ideal  yet  to  be  realized  in 
America.  Not  only  is  education  for  all  people  neces- 
sary but  we  must  have  education  which  covers  every 
field  of  human  life,  both  secular  and  religious.  Do  we 
not  have  a  perverted  interpretation  of  religious  free- 
dom? Our  public  schools  are  failing  miserably  in  not 
teaching  children  great  fundamental  religious  truths 
which  are  accepted  by  all  sects  and  faiths.  The  cause 
of  education  is  one  which  requires  the  minds  of  our 
most  talented  citizens.  We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  removing  the  appalling  shadow  of  ignor- 
ance which  hangs  over  the  head  of  several  million  of 
our  people.  Of  this  we  can  be  certain:  "So  long  as 
misery  and  ignorance  exist  in  the  world,  buildings  such 
as  these  will  never  be  useless." 

Scars  remain  yet  upon  our  body  politic  which  were 
inflicted  during  the  great  depression  through  which  we 
passed  not  many  years  ago.  The  grim  reminder  of  that 
tragic  period  should  serve  to  convince  us  that  a  re- 
organization of  cur  economic  system  would  add  to  the 
happiness  of  x\mericans.  It  is  repulsive  to  harbor  the 
thought  that  in  this  land  of  plenty  there  were  once  men 
and  women  who  lacked  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 
But  we  cannot  escape  that  fact.  There  is  not  a  single 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Conditions  bei^ond  Our  Control 

(A  Play  For  Radio) 
By  JOHN  THOMASON 


Editor's  Note. — This  comedy  was  heard  over  radio 
station  WORD  at  8:30  p.  in.  June  22,  1941,  as  third 
in  the  "Voice  of  Drama''  series.  Tlie  original  cast  is 
listed  helozv. 

Persons : 

Harry,  Clyde  Clem. 
Nancy,  Frances  Beckelhcimcr. 
Wilbur,  Gordon  Collins. 
Sally;,  Marjorie  Foster. 
Carol,  Harriet  Anderson. 
Policeman,  Charles  Spears. 


(Music:  Gay  and  flippant). 

Scene  1:    Lover's  Lane. 

Persons:   Harry,  Nancy,  Policeman. 

Nancy 

Harry,  do  you  have  to  stop  this  car  on  such  a  pubhc 
road  ? 

Harrv 

Yep,  I'm  going  tO'  kiss  you  and  I  can't  take  any  chances 
on  having  a  wreck  .  .  .  cautious,  that's  me. 
Nancy 

Sez  you !  Look  at  that  cop  coming  over  this  way. 
Harry 

Let  'im  come.  There're  no  laws  about  a  guy  kissing  his 
wife. 

Nancy 

Might  be  a  tax,  tho. 

Harry 

I'm  a  free  man  and  I'll  stop  where  I  want  to. 

Nancy 

Don't  tell  me — tell  the  cop. 

Harry 

(Confidential) .  Say,  that  floogie  looks  plenty  hot  .  .  . 
tell  you  what :  we'll  pretend  we're  throwing  a  row 
and  get  rid  of  him. 

Nancy 

Oh,  all  right,  but  I  don't  like  this  ...  I  told  you  not 
to  stop  here  in  the  first  place. 

Harry 

Swell,  you're  getting  right  into  the  feel  of  it  .  .  .  full 
steam  ahead ! 

Policeman 

Say,  fella,  anything  the  matter? 

Harry 

Nope,  I  can't  complain. 


Policeman 
Why  don't  you  git  a  move  on,  then? 

Harrv 

(Yara'ning).    Why?   I'm  comfortable. 

Policeman 

Izzat  so?  Well,  mister,  they's  laws  about  smoochin' 
on  public  roads. 

Harry 

So  what?  I'm  not  smooching,  am  I,  darling? 

Nancy 

Don't  speak  to  me ! 

Harry 

See  there,  I'm  not  making  any  speed. 

Policeman 

Lady,  is  this  guy  botherin'  you? 

Nancy 

No  more  than  usual. 

Harry 

You  see,  officer,  we're  married — damn  it ! 

Nancy 

Well,  I  don't  like  it  a  bit  better  than  you  do. 

Harry 

You  know  what  you  can  do  about  it  .  .  .  Reno's  over 
that  way.   G'  bye. 

Policeman 

Married?  I  don't  git  it,  brother:  parkin'  with  ye  wife? 
Harry 

Laws  about  that  too? 

Policeman 

What's  ye  i-acket,  mister?  ,  - 

Harry 

May  be  the  engine  .  .  .  well,  it's  like  this :  tonite's  our 
anniversary — we've  been  married  two  years — 
Nancy 

Is  that  all? 

Harry 

Shut  up,  darling;  haven't  I  trained  you  not  to  talk 
while  your  husband's  speaking?  .  .  .  Well,  officer, 
we  just  stopped  to  discuss  the  vicissitudes  of  mat- 
rimony. 

Policeman 

That's  serious  .  .  .  the  old  man'll  probably  throw  the 
book  at  ye. 

Harry 

Oh,  it's  nothing  like  that :  we  thought  we  ought  to 
thrash  out  some  of  our  problems. 

Nancy 

About  time. 
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JIarry 

v^o  1  slopped;  we  had  a  row;  von'rc  Ihtc  ;  and  now 
sci-aiu  while  I  paddle  (he  little  woman. 

roUcciiiaii 
You  wouldn't  hit  a  lady,  would  you? 

'ihirry 

Why  not  ?   My  hat's  olT,  isn't  it? 

Nitiicy 

You  can  talk  rough  while  this  cop's  here  to  protect  you, 
hut  just  wait. 

Harry 

Sec  there,  officer,  she's  threatening  me. 

Portccman 

Want  my  gun,  lady?  This  guy  gripes  me. 

Harry 

I'm  heing  framed  like  my  grandma's  tin-type  .  .  .  look 
here,  this  female's  the  sloppiest  wife   that  ever 
cooked  a  husband-killing  breakfast — 
Nancy 

If  you'd  get  up  in  time — 


Harry 

Yonr  coffee'd  scald  my  ,L;nllet. 

I'dlit  I'llKIII 

l),,n't  start   no  tionhle,  buddy;   I   don't    want   to  run 
you  in. 

ffarry 

That's  sweet  of  you,  but  I  intend  1(-  l<  ll  yon  aliout  my 
wife — so  don't  make  a  move  .  .  .  she  U'-cd  to  be  my 
secretary,  see?  ,  .  .  and,   frankly,   1   never  bad  a 
better  secretary  who  made  a  sorrier  wife. 
Nancy 

{Sobbing  wildly),    i  knew  I  ouglm't  to  liave  married 
you — 

Harry 

Late  finding  out,  eh,  kid? 

Nancy 

And  you  said  you'd  love,  honor,  and  obey— 
Harry 

Stick  to  the  facts — that  line  was  in  your  script. 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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THE  EARTH  ABIDETH 

By  JOHN  THOMASON 

One  Generation  Passeth  Away,  and  Another  Generation  Cometh,  But 
the  Earth  Abideth  Forever 


LIFE 

A  shaft  of  sunlight  frozen  on  the  air, 
A  crust  of  golden  moonlight  trapped 
In  molten  snares  of  musty  windowpane, 
The  call  of  birds  in  woods  at  one  with  death, 
The  touch  of  unknown  hands,  and  half- 
heard  songs, 
The  smell  of  leaves  that  burn  in  autumn. 
Burning  in  the  month  November  like  the 
hopes 

That  have  departed  faces  we  forgot. 
And  these  are  lonely,  lonely  things  that  haunt 
The  mind  forever  like  the  passing  warmth 
Once  seen  in  eyes  of  friends  we  never  knew. 


DEATH* 

death  is  an  old  man, 
a  tired  old  man 

sitting  on  a  sun-numbed  porch, 

rocking  in  the  drowsy  afternoon  sun. 

a  tired  old  man 

with  a  flyswatter 

grasped  in  his  veined  old  hand, 

swatting  flies 

as  he  rocks, 

rocking  in  the  summer  sun. 

swatting  flies 

eternally, 

impersonally, 

aimlessly, 

casually. 

death  is  an  old  man  swatting  flies. 


ETERNITY 

eternity 

is  a  passenger  train, 

a  reduced-rate  excursion  crowded 

with  a  million  joyless  souls. 

a  passenger  train 

racing  forever 

down  an  endless  mountain, 

with  despair  and  madness  at  the  throttle 

and  a  million  tired  souls  aboard. 

a  train 

ever  gaining  speed, 
ever  going  nowhere, 
never  slacking, 
never  stopping. 

the  futile  turn  of  futile  wheels 
and  no  hope 
for  a  pausing, 
a  slacking, 
a  destination. 


*Reprinted  from  TiiE  Journal,  March  issue.  1940. 
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NO  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  MORROW 

(Continued  from  Pagf  9) 
Junior 

{Starting  to  cry).  I  don't  wanna  drink  outa  yourn. 
I  wanna  Orange  Crush. 

Sara 

Ef  you  don't  hush  that  ].)awlin'  you  won't  git  nothin'. 
{Junior  continues  sobbing,  and  sits  cIo-K'u  in  tlic 
dirt).  I  wonder  where  Henry  is,  Rawl.  He  gen- 
nally  comes  in  'bout  this  time.  He's  always  here 
when  it's  time  to  eat. 

Raivl 

He'll  be  here  purty  soon. 

Sara 

I  don't  see  why  you  ain't  run  'im  off  long  ago.  He 
ain't  never  done  nothin'  to  help  us  er  nobody.  Jes 
loafs  aroun'  all  the  time,  a  stealin'  whatever  he  can, 
an'  a  livin'  of¥a  us. 

Raid 

He's  my  blood  kin,  an'  I  reckon  I  ain't  gonna  be  runnin' 
none  o'  my  own  folks  ofT. 

Sara 

Where'd  he  go  this  mornin'? 

Razvl 

Said  he  was  goin'  over  to  the  slaughter  pen.  It's 
shore  sump'n  to  see  over  there. 

Sara 

I  wouldn't  want  to  see  none  of  it. 

Rawl 

I  went  over  there  one  day.  Man,  it's  sump'n  to  see 
the  way  they  slide  them  hawgs  down  that  chute  an' 
that  nigger  stands  at  the  bottom  an'  knifes  'em  as 
they  go  by,  an'  then  they  slide  right  on  into  the 
water  afore  they  have  time  to  die.  Some  of  'em 
shore  do  some  squealin',  too. 

Sara 

Yeah,  I  heard  'em  today. 

Raivl 

Ain't  nothin'  can  squeal  like  a  knifed  hawg.  They  don't 
squeal  long,  though.  The  hot  water  scalds  'em  to 
death  purty  quick. 

Sara 

I  bet  Henry  likes  to  watch  'em. 

Rawl 

{Losing  interest).  Guess  he  does.  I  wisht  that  mail- 
man would  come  on. 

Sara 

Do  ye  really  think  ye  check'll  come? 

Rawl 

Shore,  it'll  come,  ef  that  sot  ever  gits  here.    {Nell  and 
Kathleen  return  zvith  the  soft  drinks). 
Nell 

We  couldn't  git  no  Pepsi-colers,  so  we  got  RC's.  Ye 
cain't  hardly  ever  git  Pepsi-colers  aroun'  here. 
Junior 

{Rushing  tozvard  the  girls).  Didja  git  me  a  Orange? 
Didja  git  me  a  Orange? 


Sara 

Stop  that  hollerin,  Junior,  afore  I  smack  ye. 
Kathleen 

Hey,  yonder  comes  the  mailman,  Rawl ! 

Nell 

Yeah,  there  he  is !  Why  don't  ye  go  to  meet  'im,  Rawl? 
Rawl 

Aw.  let  'im  bring  it  to  me.  That's  what  he's  gittin' 
paid  for,  ain't  it? 

Nell 

He  shure  takes  his  time. 

Sara 

I  bet  he'd  hurry  ey  ye  offered  'im  a  pint  o'  likker  when 
he  got  through.  {They  all  wait  expectantly  while 
the  postman  comes  to  the  steps). 

Rawl 

I  guess  you  got  jes  what  I'm  lookin'  fer  today. 
Postnmn 

I  got  something  here  from  the  Unemployment  Bureau. 
Is  that  what  you  wanted?  {He  hands  a  letter  to 
Rawl). 

Rawl 

Yep,  it  shore  is.  Jes  what  I  was  lookin'  fer.  ( The 
postman  leaves,  zvhile  Rawl  tears  the  letter  open). 
Say, — why — say,  they  ain't  no  check  in  here.  Why, 
them  lowdown  skinflints !  Here,  Sara,  read  what  it 
says. 

Sara 

{Takes  tlie  letter  and  ponders  over  it  a  jew  moments). 
It's  purty  hard  to  read.  Here's  where  it  explains 
about  it:  "After  thorough  investigation,  the  claim- 
ant,"— I  guess  that's  you — ,  "having  been  dis- 
charged for  misconduct,  is  to  be  disqualified  for  a 
period  of  five  weeks.'' 

Rawl 

Misconduct  hell !  I  don't  call  cussin'  a  nigger  no  mis- 
conduct !  Why,  them  dirty  bastards !  They  cain't 
stomp  on  me  thataway.  I  wisht  I'd  a  killed  that 
nigger. 

Sara 

What're  ye  gonna  do  about  it,  Rawl? 

Rawl 

Why — I — well — I  don't  reckon  there's  much  I  can  do. 
Sara 

No,  I  don't  reckon  they  is.  It  come  out  jes  like  I 
told  j  a. 

Rawl 

An  I  been  a  plannin'  to  take  us  all  to  a  show  tonight. 
Guess  I  kin  forgit  about  it  now.  Don't  reckon  we'll 
starve,  though.  We  still  got  some  beans  an'  fat- 
back.  An'  maybe  I'll  find  sump'n  to  do  purty  soon. 
We  got  some  RC's  too.  Guess  we  better  drink  'em 
afore  they  git  hot.  Hand  me  that  smokin'  to- 
baccer,  Nell. 

(Curtain) 


THE    J  O  U  l^x  N  A  1 


DARK  SOUTH 

(Coiilinncd  from  I'aKc  7) 
fceliuf^-  now,  I  lliink  his  s]k'cc1h's  on  racial  injustice  and 
economic  justice  luij^lit  l)e  eiiou,L;li  to  lianq  liini  on." 

"You  bet.  1  can  see  it  now  in  the  headlines,  '(jov- 
ernor  Blasts  Red  Educator.'  lUit  wait  a  minute.  This 
is  yoiu-  time  to  let  me  in  on  a  secret.  Do  I  get  your 
support  in  the  Senate  race  for  this?" 

"If  you  handle  it  right,  you  get  the  Senate.  If  the 
truth  gets  out  about  my  arms  plant,  I'm  ruined." 

"Then  gimmie  a  telephone,"  bellowed  His  Excel- 
lency. "The  sooner  the  better.  Get  me  a  good  lawyer. 
Call  my  cops.    Make  way  for  a  sure-fire  purge." 

"Thanks,  Brewer.  You're  smart  all  right.  The 
state  needs  more  bard-working,  self-made,  self-sac- 
rificing men  like  you.  You  can  count  on  my  support. 
I  don't  think  you'll  have  any  trouble  getting  him  out 
on  Communistic  charges.  He's  said  a  lot.  And  Com- 
munist is  a  nice  word.  You  can  spread  it  thick  or  thin, 
just  as  you  choose.  Well,  goodbye."  Thrailling  stepped 
erectly  toward  the  door. 

"Bye,"  mumbled  His  Excellency.  He  had  nearly 
swallowed  his  cigar  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment.  He 
would  show  those  Red  devils  over  at  State  where 
to  get  off.  His  action  was  purely  disinterested,  of 
course.  Non-political.  But  his  first  chance  to  get  the 
active,  booming  support  of  the  corporations.  Really 
big.  He  would  make  the  Senate  in  a  few  years,  per- 
haps sooner,  if  one  of  the  old  geezers  conveniently 
croaked. 

*    *  * 

Walter  Thrailling  rode  in  a  fast  taxi  through  the 
busy  streets  of  Washington.  He  was  in  the  city  to  get 
some  more  defense  contracts,  and  his  prospects  looked 
excellent.  He  was  reading  a  city  paper,  and  he  smiled 
as  he  read  a  news  brief  under  the  heading  of  his  home 
town : 

Willie  Brewer,  governor  for  two  terms,  was 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  by  a  large  margin  today 
in  a  special,  called  election.  Brewer  leaped  to 
national  notice  several  weeks  ago  when  he  ousted 
Rutgers  Dixon,  professor  of  sociology  at  State 
University,  on  charges  of  Communism.  Brewer 
also  was  noted  for  his  active  role  in  securing 
defense  plants  for  the  state.  He  was  especially 
successful  in  this  field. 

Thrailling  smirked  and  tossed  a  cigarette  out  of 
the  cab  window. 


She  shivered  at  "thriller"  movies,  wept  at  "tear- 
jerkers"  and  matter-of-factly  ignored  the  thousand 
dramas  of  her  own  life  as  a  prostitute. 


THE  MISSES  GEORCjE  EIJO  I 
AND  CHARLES  CRADDOCX 

Though  plural  of  gender  with  a  cc:)uple  of 
names, 

George  and  Charlie  were  just  two  bashful 
dames. 

They  wrote  some  fictional  nonentities 
Unknown  as  their  very  identities. 

— Leonard  Tom. 


If  he  so  much  as  kissed  a  girl,  he  announced  to  the 
public  in  general  that  she  was  "a  goddess,  half-emerged 
from  stone,"  and  the  only  woman  for  him. 


He  wore  his  religion  in  his  lapel  and  kept  his 
morality  in  his  hip  pocket. 


THE  ELITE 

La  PETITE  ELITE 

College  Headquarters 

THE  BEST  PLACES  IN  TOWN  TO  EAT 


:  Jarman  Shoes  Dobbs  Hats 

P  R I C  E'S 

"STORE  FOR  MEN" 

113-115  North  Church  Street 

:  Manhattan  Beau-Brummel 
Shirts  Neckwear 


EAT 

Delicious 

BLUE 

BIRD  ICE  CREAM 

''None  Finer" 
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Thomas  Wolfe.  The  Hills  Beyond. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1941.* 

The  pen  of  Tom  Wolfe  has  been  stilled  forever,  but 
the  publication  of  his  works  is  more  frequent  now  than 
when  he  lived.  The  latest  book  to  be  added  to  his 
growing  list  of  posthumous  works  is  The  Hills  Beyond, 
composed  of  several  short  stories  and  a  novelette.  Un- 
deniably this  volume  contains  some  of  the  best  of 
Wolfe's  work,  but  we  fear  that  too  much  digging  into 
his  mountains  of  manuscript  may  decrease,  rather  than 
increase,  his  reputation;  this  was  the  result  in  the 
posthumous  publication  of  some  of  the  late  A.  E. 
Housman's  poetry. 

The  Hills  Beyond  is  a  collection  of  Tom's  writings 
selected  from  every  period  of  his  literary  development. 
As  usual  there  is  the  Wolfean  sweep  and  power,  the 
thrilling  lyricism  of  his  dithyrhambic  verse  and  his 
probing  insight  into  the  lives  and  ways  of  men.  How- 
ever, this  book  would  just  be  another  slice  off  the  old 
loaf  if  it  were  not  for  the  novelette,  "The  Hills  Be- 
yond." 

The  book  gives  us  a  cross-section  of  all  Wolfe's 
writing.  In  these  stories  written  at  various  times  we 
can  see  the  evolution  of  Wolfe's  philosophy,  the  de- 
velopment of  his  style  and  his  maturation  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  man. 

"The  Lost  Boy"  and  "Gentlemen  of  the  Press"  are 
in  the  vein  of  Wolfe's  first  novel,  Look  Homeward, 
Angel.  Both  have  the  Gantian  fiavor  but  the  latter 
promises  the  power  and  beauty  which  are  realized  in 
the  exquisite  narrative  of  "The  Lost  Boy."  The  first 
part  of  "The  Return  of  the  Prodigal"  and  "A  Kinsman 
of  His  Blood"  were  obviously  produced  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  "jungles"  of  Brooklyn  while  he  was 
writing  Of  Time  and  the  River.  They  have  romantic, 
and  sometimes  ornate,  imagination  combined  with  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  realistic  detail.  "The  Lion 
at  Morning"  is  a  product  of  the  period  of  The  Web 
and  the  Rock  and  Yoit  Can't  Go  Home  Again.  "Chick- 
amauga"  shows  an  even  plainer  style  than  "The  Lion 
at  Morning." 

■♦Reviewed  through  the  courtesy  of  The  DuPre 
^iook  Store. 


This  stainless-steel  and  unpretentious  style  is  fully 
developed  in  the  novelette,  "The  Hills  Beyond."  It  is 
lusty  with  the  life  of  frontier  America.  It  is  a  history 
of  the  settlers  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains ;  it  is  the  story  of  Bear  Joyner  and  his  host  of 
children ;  it  is  the  story  of  America. 

Its  characters  are  sanguinely  real,  invitingly  human 
in  comparison  with  the  flabby,  anemic  puppets  filling 
the  pages  of  America's  books  today.  They  are 
American  and  full  of  life  and  an  abiding  hope.  They 
stand  out  objectively  and  are,  always,  Wolfean:  old 
Bear  Joyner,  who  picked  up  his  nickname  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  scrap  with  a  grizzly,  "  '.  .  .  and  that  b'ar  was 
so  tored  up  hit  was  a  caution ;'  "  his  son  Zack,  the 
lawyer-politician,  who  "  '.  .  .  can  talk  you  out  or  in  to 
anything;'"  Robert,  the  lawyer-soldier-judge,  who 
said  of  war,  "  'War  is  not  hell,  war  is  worse  than  hell, 
war  is  death;'  "  and  Theodore,  the  professional  South- 
ern Colonel,  of  whom  his  brother  Zack  said,  "  T  have 
heard  that  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  but 
in  the  case  of  my  brother  Theodore,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  he  leaps  in  where  God  Almighty 
crawls !'  " 

These  men  are  alive  and  tangible ;  they  represent 
Wolfe's  maturest  work — his  imaginative  powers  com- 
plete, his  breadth  of  description  sweeping,  his  character 
development  intense  and  his  poetic  equalities  restrained 
but  deeply  moving. 

The  concluding  words  of  "The  Hills  Beyond"  are 
a  renewed  expression  of  Wolfe's  eternal  wonder  at  life, 
memory,  time  : 

And  time  still  passing  .  .  .  passing  like  a  leaf 
.  .  .  time  passing,  fading  like  a  flower  .  .  .  time 
passing  like  a  river  flowing  .  .  .  time  passing 
.  .  .  and  remembered  suddenly,  like  the  forgotten 
hoof  and  wheel  .  .  . 

Time  passing  as  men  pass  who  never  will 
come  back  again  .  .  .  and  leaving  us.  Great  God, 
only  this  .  .  .  knowing  that  this  earth,  this  time, 
this  life,  are  stranger  than  a  dream. 

When  Tom  Wolfe  died  in  1938  he  had  not  com- 
pleted his  work,  for  his  work  would  have  never  been 
finished,  but  his  ability  had  been  proven  and  his  repu- 
tation firmly  founded.  His  importance  is  inestimable 
because  of  his  nearness  to  our  time  but,  in  the  future, 
Wolfe  will  no  doubt  take  rank  with  that  other  great 
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recorder  of  llic  AincTican  srnic  VVliilmaii.  I'.ut  Wolfe 
is  f^reater  even  lliaii  Whilinan  ;  his  writing  has  a  hisly 
fury  that  makes  the  energy  of  Whitman  seem  puny,  an 
immensity  which  makes  the  magnitude  of  Whitman 
seem  pigmy,  and  a  wild  lyricism  heside  which  the  ])ot1ry 
of  Whitman  seems  prosaic. 

-  John  Tlioiiiasoii. 


A.  J.  Cronin.  The  Keys  of  the  King- 
dom. Boston:  Little,  Brown  ^5  Co., 
1941.* 

In  his  latest  book  Dr.  A.  J.  Cronin,  the  renowned 
English  author  who,  like  so  many  of  his  compatriots, 
has  discovered  that  book  publishing  pays  better  in 
America  than  England,  combines  the  good  points  of 
the  Rover  Boys  books,  the  comic  strips  and  the  twelve- 
chapter  movies;  the  result  is  the  best-seller  and  prob- 
able movie  hit.  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom.  The  whole 
novel  is  glaringly  popular,  designed  to  fit  the  taste  of 
the  uninitiated  "average"  reader. 

This  book  represents  the  damnable  halfway  house 
of  literature;  it  has  just  escaped  the  ranks  of  the  pulps 
but  is  considerably  short  of  art.  It  is  trivial  and  un- 
pleasantly shallow. 

The  story  concerns  an  unsuccessful  Scotch  priest 
who  is  sent  to  China  as  a  missionary.  After  many 
years  of  labor  in  the  town  of  Pai-Tan  Father  Francis 
Chisholm  returns  home  and  receives  a  charge  in  his 
native  village.  While  in  China  Father  Francis  under- 
goes more  hardships  than  a  daytime-serial  heroine- 
war,  plague,  famine,  flood  and  kidnapping  are  only  a 
few  of  the  thrilling  incidents  which  will  show  off  that 
perennial  priest  Spencer  Tracy  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage in  the  filming  of  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom. 
In  his  modernization  of  "The  Perils  of  Pauline,"  Dr. 
Cronin  has  more  action  than  a  rodeo,  more  melodrama 
than  a  Frank  Merriwell  bopk,  more  unselfish  devotion 
than  a  herd  of  Rotarians,  more  pure  emotion  than  a 
novel  by  Edna  Ferber  and  more  sentimentality  than  a 
highschool  girl.  Indeed,  Dr.  Cronin's  success  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  he  promises  his  readers  more  of  every- 
thing they  love  than  any  other  writer. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Dr.  Cronin  that  other  people 
write  books  because  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for 
the  good  man  to  create  unless  he  could  lift  a  few 
characters,  an  incident,  a  plot,  here  and  there,  from 
someone  else.  The  entire  plot  and  incident  of  his  grand 
success  The  Citadel  was  stolen  lock,  stock  and  barrel 
from  Sinclair  Lewis'  Arrozvsmith.  In  The  Keys  of  the 
Kingdom  the  author  takes  all  of  his  evil  clergy  from 
the  pages  of  Lewis'  Blmer  Gantry,  while  he  steals  Dr. 
Willie  Tulloch  from  his  own  hook  The  Citadel,  the 
Chinese  Lieutenant  Shon  from  the  character  of  the 
Young  Marshal  in  John  Gunther's  Inside  Asia,  the 
idyllic  Liu  village  from  James  Hilton's  Lost  Horizon, 


Annl  I'olly  fn, ni  the  Auni  in  hn  kcnV  Daru/  (  n/./^r- 
firld,  and  halher  hnLncis  from  ilillon'.  Iimo  n,  (.ood- 
/lyr,  Mr.  (  ////'.V.    These  are  only  a  lew  wIih  I,  I  l;r,th~ 

wh.ile  book  would  i)rohably  Im-n  <int  lo  be  a  ninlligan 
stew  of  plagiarized  (Tiaractcrs  and  inridmts. 

One  thing  can  ])v  said  for  the  1)co|j1c  in  i^r,  (Trunin's 
novc'l — they  are  consistent  as  a  heavenly  flecree,  un- 
changing to  the  point  of  flesjiair.  Dr.  Cronin  states 
in  an  article,  "How  1  Came  to  Write  a  Novel  of  a 
Priest,"  apiiearing  in  tlie  Cjctober  20  edition  oi  Life 
magazine  that,  "h'or  puli)it  purposes  clergymen  jjrefer 
their  characters  black  or  white.  It  simi)lifies  the  fliffer- 
ence  between  good  and  bad.  But  life  is  not  like  tliat 
and  the  line  of  demarcation  scarcely  so  exact."  Re- 
markable and  ridiculous  words  to  be  uttered  by  our 
chief  novelist-moralist  whose  characters  aren't  good  or 
bad — they're  angelic  or  satanic.  The  colossal  gall  of 
the  man  to  say  that  his  characters  are  both  good  and 
bad;  judging  from  this  he  is  either  a  fool  or  a  Har. 
Upon  close  examination  I  absolutely  could  not  find 
an  immoral  or  unkind  act  on  the  part  of  hero  Father 
Francis  or  a  generous  or  praiseworthy  deed  by  villain 
(  a  veritable  Simon  Legree)  Father  Alselm  Mealey. 

Melodrama  comes  into  its  own  in  this  book  which 
combines  trite  morality  with  high  adventure.  The  book 
is  full  of  impossible  incidents  which  make  it  grand 
reading  for  the  general  public  and  will  make  it  an  ex- 
cellent movie  for  the  "family  audience."  When  Francis 
is  about  to  be  kicked  out  of  San  Morales  for  truancy. 
Father  Tarrant  happens  into  the  boy's  room,  discovers 
his  diary  which  happens  to  be  open,  happens  to  read 
the  section  which  happens  to  explain  his  misconduct 
and  all  is  saved.  Francis'  old  friend.  Dr.  Willie  Tul- 
loch turns  up  at  Pai-Tan  just  in  time  to  tight  the  plague 
and  later  die  of  it  in  the  grand  style  of  a  Croninistic 
hero.  Mealey,  Francis'  stern  superior,  arrives  in  Pai- 
Tan  the  day  after  the  catastrophic  collapse  of  the  little 
church.  The  Methodist  missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fiske,  are  kidnapped  on  the  eve  of  their  projected  de- 
parture for  America. 

Not  all  this  book,  however,  is  bosh,  palaver,  mush, 
plagiarism,  nonsense  and  verbiage — some  of  it  is  even 
worse.  Its  lush  sentimentality  is  perhaps  its  most  dis- 
gusting and  exasperating  trait.  The  whole  novel  is 
cloying  and  sweet  with  the  puling  savor  of  Horatio 
Alger.  The  sugary  happy  ending  is  inevitable  as  fate 
— Father  Francis,  the  man  who  had  always  done  good 
in  return  for  evil,  the  man  who  had  been  considered  un- 
successful and  queer,  the  man  who  sutlers  hell  and 
damnation  to  save  a  handful  of  heathen  Chinese,  finally 
gets  his  reward.  Dr.  Cronin's  book  which  was  des- 
tined from  its  inception  for  the  best-seller  ranks  and 
the  movies  cannot  be  scorned  in  words  scathing  enough 
to  describe  its  self-satisfied  banality,  its  insidious  sen- 
timentality, its  oft'ensive  melodrama,  its  vulgar  cheap- 
ness. — John  Tlioinason. 
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Jonathan  Daniels.   Tar  Heels.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  ^  Co.,  1941.* 

Tar  Heels  is  a  description  of  North  Carolina  by 
one  of  her  native  sons  —  Jonathan  Daniels  —  who 
wandered  away  and  returned.  Returning,  he  finds  great 
improvements,  both  in  progress  and  prestige.  Daniels, 
son  of  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Josephus  Daniels,  be- 
gins with  Raleigh,  his  hometown,  and  tells  the  story, 
past  and  present,  of  North  CaroHna.  He  sweeps  across 
the  state  up  the  roads  "from  stagnation  to  the  sky," 
visiting  important  cities,  communities  and  sections,  in- 
terviewing people,  reviewing  history  and  looking  over 
industries  and  farms.  He  cites  with  candor  both  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  state,  lauding  the  former, 
excusing  the  latter.  He  proudly  boasts  that  the  "valley 
of  humiliation"  has  far  outstripped  the  two  "mountains 
of  conceit"  which  border  it.  He  speaks  forthrightly  of 
the  tobacco  industry,  tobacco  farming,  the  cotton  mills, 
health  and  education.  He  regards  Negroes  as  human 
beings  who  "talked  to  children  as  if  they  were  people 
and  not  pets." 

Speaking  of  tobacco,  he  says  it  is  the  richest  crop 
in  the  world  but  farmers  don't  get  rich  from  it.  To- 
bacco share-croppers  are  about  as  well  off  as  cotton 
share-croppers  but  they  have  to  work  harder.  Daniels 
says :  "In  general,  I  think,  the  tobacco  tenants  are  a 
better  body  of  people,  stronger  and  more  skilled,  worthy 
of  more  notice."  In  North  Carolina  the  saying  is  that 
it  takes  thirteen  months  a  year  to  grow  tobacco. 

The  late  James  Buchanan  Duke  is  greatly  admired 
by  Daniels  because  of  what  he  did  for  the  state  in  edu- 
cational and  industrial  fields.  The  exploitation  of 
labor  by  "Big  Buck"  is  pardoned ;  the  people's  dislike 
of  him  is  condemned.  The  author  says  of  the  Dukes : 
"They  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  poverty,  and  the 
blood  is  already  back  again  in  the  obscurity  of  riches." 

Daniels  has  much  praise  for  the  Great  Smoky  Na- 
tional Park,  Clingman's  Dome  and  the  mountain  coun- 
try in  general.  He  asserts  that  twenty  peaks  in  North 
Carolina  rise  higher  than  New  England's  Mount  Wash- 
ington. He  attributes  their  lack  of  fame  to  the  fact 
that  North  Carolina  has  had  a  scarcity  of  poets  to 
praise  them.  But  the  one  thing  about  the  mountains 
that  really  impresses  him  most  is  the  good,  old-fash- 
ioned, country  cooking.  The  delicious  meal  he  got  at 
Burnsville  made  him  resent  the  fact  that  someone  had 
called  his  state  a  "gastronomical  desert." 

The  author  tells  that  he  attended  the  funeral  of 
North  Carolina's  great  novelist  and  poet,  Thomas 
Wolfe,  who  was  a  classmate  of  his  at  the  University 
in  Chapel  Hill.  He  briefly  describes  the  funeral,  at 
which  he  saw  Tom's  family ;  it  was  then,  he  says,  that 
he  realized  that  Tom  had  portrayed  its  members  truly. 
He  recalls  that  he  still  possesses  a  quarter  of  a  bottle 
of  absinthe  which  he  and  Wolfe  had  failed  to  finish 
at  a  party  several  months  before  the  latter's  death. 


The  author  takes  you  across  the  venerable  campus 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
There  he  interviews  Frank  Graham,  Howard  Odum 
and  Paul  Green.  In  the  University,  the  first  state  con- 
trolled university  in  the  United  States,  he  sees  North 
Carolina's  hope  for  the  future.  He  describes  it  as  the 
freest  university  in  the  South  and  says :  "At  Chapel 
Hill  not  even  professors  are  required  to  hold  a  torch 
in  their  hands  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  There  is  hardly 
any  place,  nevertheless,  in  the  South  which  makes  such 
a  light." 

In  Raleigh  author  Daniels  reviews  with  the  State 
Health  Officer  work  done  in  the  state  toward  reduc- 
tion of  venereal  diseases.  North  Carolina  is  far  ahead 
of  most  states  in  this  field  but,  strangely  enough,  she 
is  far  behind  in  the  field  of  education.  The  reason  is 
that  public  health  is  financed  by  gifts  from  millionaires 
while  the  schools  have  been  financed  by  the  state.  Dan- 
iels boasts  that  North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  in 
the  Union  to  place  a  Negro  physician  full  time  on  the 
state  health  staff. 

The  story  ends  as  it  began — in  Raleigh,  with  a 
description  of  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  which  the  author 
declares  is  North  Carolina.  He  says :  "The  State  .  .  . 
is  a  long  way  fi^om  perfection  .  .  .  Other  States  possess 
the  houses,  the  capitals,  the  preserved  places,  the  re- 
stored buildings  of  times  which  came  between  first 
colony  and  last  chance.  But  the  North  Carolina  con- 
tinuity is  of  peoples,  not  buildings,  of  pioneer  possibiHty 
of  equality  and  comradeship  in  equality." 

This  book  is  written  in  the  colloquial  language  of  a 
well-educated  man.  The  style  is  charming-  but  unpol- 
ished. Occasionally  the  prose  rises  to  lyric  heights  and 
becomes  near-poetry.  This  is  not  one  of  those  books 
that  must  necessarily  be  read  through  from  cover  to 
cover :  one  could  begin  in  the  middle  or  at  the  last 
chapter  and  get  quite  as  coherent — if  not  as  complete 
— a  story. 

Tar  Heels  gives  pleasant,  though  prejudiced,  in- 
formation to  the  person  interested  in  painless  reading. 

— Archie  Bcchelheiiner. 


Carson  McCullers.  REFLECTIONS  IN  A 
Golden  Eye.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1941. 

This  story,  as  the  author  plainly  says  in  the  first 
few  paragraphs,  is  mostly  about  six  people  and  a  mur- 
der at  a  United  States  Army  post  in  peacetime.  Pri- 
vate Ellgee  Williams,  who  came  to  the  army  with  no 
bad  habits  and  the  best  of  intentions,  becomes  fasci- 
nated with  Lenora,  the  feeble-minded  wife  of  Captain 
Penderton.  Since  Private  Williams  has  had  very  little 
experience  with  the  female  sex,  Platonic  or  otherwise, 
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he  sccnis  (d  WAci  iiisliiuiivcl)'  to  llic  pliysic.'il  cli;irm  ol 
(he  vvom.-iii.  r.iit  he  never  Iris  her  know  whal  is  lakiiij;- 
place  iiisi(k'  of  him.  I  le  (kies  nol  uiKk'rslaiul  his  slran<^e 
fascination,  nor  (k)cs  he  suspect  that  he  is  playing  with 
dynamite.  His  situation  is  like  that  of  a  snake-charmed 
hird. 

Lenora  is  carrying;-  on  an  aiTair  with  Major  Lan^- 
(k)n,  whose  wife,  Alison,  is  a  sim])le  soul  with  poor 
health  and  a  stoical  resignation  to  her  lot  as  a  discarded 
wife.  Captain  Penderton,  although  he  know.s  about 
the  relationship  between  his  wife  and  Major  Langdon, 
has  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  man. 

After  accidentally  seeing  Lenora  nndress  and  walk- 
naked  up  the  stairs  in  her  house.  Private  Williams  be- 
comes more  intrigued  and  bolder.  He  begins  to  stay 
near  the  house  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Finally  he 
dares  to  slip  into  the  house  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  and  go  into  Lenora's  bedroom,  where  he  raptly 
looks  at  her  to  his  heart's  content.  This  nocturnal 
vigil  becomes  habitual.  No  harm  is  done  until  Alison 
happens  to  see  Williams  entering  the  house  one  night 
and  immediately  suspects  that  it  is  her  husband,  since 
she  is  not  able  to  descry  the  figure  in  the  darkness. 
She  decides  to  go  away  with  her  faithful  houseboy, 
but  discovers  that  the  dark  figure  was  not  her  hus- 
band. Her  health  is  getting  worse,  and  the  Major 
sends  her  to  a  sanitorium,  where  she  calmly  expires. 

The  tragedy  is  completed  when  Private  Williams, 
the  innocent  admirer  who  means  no  harm,  is  discovered 
and  shot  in  Lenora's  bedroom. 

Author  McCullers  would  have  to  search  for  a  long 
time  to  find  such  an  aggregation  of  morbid  characters 
in  one  place,  even  if  she  were  looking  in  a  peacetime 
army.  Her  story  might  be  called  a  popular  study  in 
pathological  mental  and  social  fife.  Yet  the  book  is 
written  with  a  casual  and  singular  charm.  Her  imag- 
ery is  often  symbolic  and  always  brilliant.    Witness : 

The  mind  is  like  a  richly  woven  tapestry  in 
which  the  colors  are  distilled  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  senses,  and  the  design  drawn  from 
the  convolutions  of  the  intellect. 

This  book  is  the  same  type  of  realism  but  does  not 
have  the  racy  realness  or  the  quality  of  interest 
possessed  by  Carson  McCullers'  first  book.  The  Heart 
Is  a  Lonely  Hunter.  The  characters  are  strongly  im- 
pressive, partially  because  of  their  uniqueness.  But  it 
seems  that  the  McCullers  imaginative  talent  and  power 
of  observation  could  be  put  to  some  better  use  than  a 
sort  of  literary  psychiatric  study.  Reflections  in  a 
Golden  Eye  is  particularly  recommended  to  the  efi^em- 
inate,  the  sterile,  the  effete  and  those  who  sui¥er  from 
under-secretion  of  the  endocrine  glands. 

— George  Recz'es,  Jr. 


They  call  her  "Babe"  because  everybody  plays  with 
her. 


MINTER  &  COLLINS 
Representing 

ROYAL  CLEANERS  &  HATTERS 

"Let  Royal  Do  It" 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Phone  302  Phone  320 


TERRIERS,  CO  TO  THE 

COLLEGE  INN 

FOR  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

SANDWICHES  OF  ALL  KINDS 
Ice  Cream  —  Candy 
Short  Orders  —  Hot  Dogs 
Magazines  —  Curb  Service 


284  N.  Church  Street  Telephone  3082 


IN  BOTTLES 


1,  /^FREEI^AN^ 

4  Ply  Bottoms 

Thick  Pliant  Calfskin,  Antique  Finish. 

Really  a  "Lot  of  Shoe'"  for  the  Money. 

Wriffht- Scruff gs  Shoe  Co. 

"The  Shoe  Store" 
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MAKE  DEMOCRACY  SECURE 

(Continued  from  Page  11.) 
reason  why  individuals  should  fill  their  cofi^ers  with 
gold  garnered  at  the  expense  of  hungry  and  naked  hu- 
man beings.  Adequate  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  our 
labors  will  result  in  a  more  happy  and  contented  popu- 
lace. This  can  be  accomplished  best,  I  am  convinced, 
by  molding  our  national  economy  into  a  cooperative 
economic  system  dedicated  to  service  and  the  alleviation 
of  human  want. 

One  hundred  years  ago  more  than  80%  of  our  pop- 
ulation lived  in  rural  areas.  The  United  States  during 
its  formative  years  was  an  agricultural  country,  and  it 
was  on  the  farms  that  the  great  leaders  of  our  nation 
were  born  and  reared.  It  was  these  leaders — Wash- 
ington, Jefiferson  and  others — who  gave  expression  to 
the  great  ideal  of  democracy  which  our  forefathers  en- 
visioned. Increasingly  as  the  years  went  by,  our  nation 
changed  from  a  rural  nation  to  an  urban  one.  We 
seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  man  who  stands  at  the 
door  of  the  great  American  storehouse  and  who  in  the 
course  of  his  daily  life  is  blessed  with  a  sacred  com- 
munion with  God  and  Nature.  Our  attempt  to  mechan- 
ize our  farms  into  gigantic  business  enterprises  has 
resulted  in  a  more  acute  farm  problem.  We  cannot 
circumvent  the  laws  of  nature;  neither  can  we  snufif  out 
the  deep  inner  yearnings  of  man  which  receive  satis- 
faction in  rural  life.  If  we  would  make  democracy 
secure  within  our  land  we  must  covet  farming  as  a  way 
of  life  and  accept  the  maxim  that  land  is  the  foundation 
of  the  family  and  that  the  family  is  the  foundation  of 
democracy. 

George  Washington  reminded  the  American  people 
in  his  farewell  address  that  "of  all  the  habits  and  dis- 
positions which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain,"  he 
declared,  "would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriot- 
ism who  would  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness."  At  one  time  America  was  called  a 
Christian  nation,  but  it  is  true  now  that  large  numbers 
of  our  people  have  become  immoral  and  irreligious  to 
an  alarming  extent.  An  abiding  faith  in  God  must 
strengthen  and  sujjport  any  permanent  government. 
Look  down  the  pages  of  history  and  see  that  nations 
which  have  worshipped  false  Gods  have  crumbled  and 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  "God's  words 
alone  remain  eternally  true.  The  commandments  that 
men  shall  love  their  neighbors  and  their  God  shall  live 
forever.  They  are  the  foundation  of  democracy  and 
religion  alike.  No  force  can  destroy  a  people  or  a 
church  so  long  as  it  remains  true  to  these  command- 
ments." I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  security  for 
democracy  within  our  land  is  a  sincere  recognition  by 
our  people  of  the  eternal  truths  upon  which  all  true 
religion  is  based — love,  honesty,  sobriety  and  justice. 


If  we  set  our  democracy  securely  upon  these  funda- 
mentals— a  progressive  science,  universal  education,  a 
cooperative  economic  system,  a  stable  and  prosperous 
rural  family  and  the  Christian  faith,  democracy  will 
not  perish.  In  these  dark  days  through  which  we  are 
passing  it  should  be  our  mission  to  hold  high  the  light 
of  liberty  and  freedom  so  that  people  in  other  lands, 
seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
zens,  blood  of  our  blood  and  bone  of  our  bone,  were 
called  to  service  and  sent  here  to  live,  rents  began  to 
soar  sky  high.  These  people  knew  that  officers  and 
many  others  had  tO'  have  homes  in  which  to  live.  One 
little  six-room  house  was  advertised  for  $110'.00  a 
month  rent.  I  presume  these  high  rent  chargers  of 
Spartanburg  belong  to  a  group  of  "flag-waving,  Fourth 
of  July"  patriots.  Yet  we  talk  about  the  French.  May- 
be we  should  pluck  the  beam  from  our  own  eye  before 
plucking  the  mote  from  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

And  now  the  cpestion  of  thrift.  Our  forefathers 
had  a  simple  philosophy.  It  was  phrased  thus :  "Eat 
it  up,  wear  it  out,  make  it  do."  Simple  living  such  as 
that  was  an  abundant  way  of  life  which  they  desired, 
which  they  cherished. 

Along  with  hard  work,  honesty  and  thrift  there 
must  be  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  brotherhood.  We 
must  acquire  the  ability  to  look  through  material  pos- 
sessions, differences  of  speech  and  color  of  skin,  and 
see  the  genuine  man  that  abides  within  each  of  us. 
Once  we  establish  in  America  the  same  feeling  toward 
our  neighbors  as  we  have  for  members  of  our  own  fam- 
ily we  can  show  all  the  world  the  supreme  example  of 
human  well-being.  When  such  a  time  comes  we  shall 
have  an  American  way  of  life  worthy  of  being  imitated 
by  other  nations  of  the  world.    The  task  is  before  us. 

So  with  the  practice  of  these  great  virtues,  let  us 
move  steadily  forward — not  seeking  our  own  gain,  but 
seeking  to  establish  around  us  a  social  order  of  com- 
mon decency  and  economic  sufficiency. 


HUBS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

Lowell.  Longfellow,  Bryant  and  Whittier — ■ 
And  none  in  Boston  town  were  wittier. 
Well  we  know  they  threw  some  "wicked" 
morals, 

But  that  won't  get  'em  poets'  laurels. 

Leonard  Tom. 


He  had  a  habit  of  practicing  his  vigorous  grip  when 
shaking  hands  with  women. 
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THE  VERY  DICKENS 

On  a  literary  diet  of  Dickens 
My  stomach  generally  sickens. 
Endure  young  Twist  or  little  Nell?  — 
I'd  much  prefer  to  go  to  hell. 

— Leonard  Tom. 


ALFRED,  LORD! 

Now,  Tennyson,  poet-laureate. 
Was  whiskered  fierce  like  a  big  tom-cat; 
His  lyric  songs  were  sweetly  carolled. 
But,  Gawd,  he  screwed  up  Maude  and  Har- 
old. 

— Leonard  Tom. 


KAYWOODIE  ^359 

Learning  to  smoke  a  pipe  is  like  learning 
to  play  golf:  to  en]oy  learning,  to  learn 
happily,  start  with  really  good  instru- 
ments !  Golf  pros  say  that  makes  sense, 
and  so  do  pipe  smokers.  So  start  happy 
pipe  smoking  on  a  Kaywoodie:  it  is  made 
of  the  costlier,  old  imported  briar  which 
produces  the  sweetest-smoking  pipes,  the 
kind  veteran  pipe-smokers  choose.  Then, 
take  it  easy  at  first:  smoke  a  A-z/f-pipeful 
a  day  for  a  little  while.  Soon  you'll  tv.xnt 
to  smoke  it  all  of  the  time. 

Here  you  see  a  giant  im- 
ported briar  burl  cut  in  cross 
section  to  show  the  "prime 
cut"  segment  from  which. 
Kaywoodie  pipes  are  made. 
Only  this  prime  cut  pro- 
duces pipes  with  the  sweet- 
smoking  qualities  of  Kay- 
woodie pipes. 

KAYWOODIE  COMPANY 

New  York  and  London   ["  In  Ne.v  Vc-<  "1 

1941,  KAYWOODIE  CO.  L  ^         ^'''^        ■  -  J 
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CONDITIONS  BEYOND  OUR 
CONTROL 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
Nancy 
I  had  my  fingers  crossed. 

Harry 

No  wonder  I  couldn't  get  that  dratted  ring  on. 
Nancy 

I  wish  you  hadn't. 

Harry 

Officer,  that's  it  .  .  .  she  didn't  love  me— she  just  mar- 
ried me  because  I  was  rich  and  good-looking. 
Policeman 

Mister,  this  ain't  gittin'  us  nowhere.  Why  don't  you 
git  a  move  on  ? 

Harry 

I'm  busy  .  .  .  now,  she  was  an  excellent  secretary  .  . 
neat,  dependable,  accurate  ...  as  a  wife  .  .  sloppy, 
lazy,  disgusting. 

Nancy 

You  were  a  better  Ijoss  than  a  husband. 

Harry 

Quiet  .  .  .  the  secretary  I  have  now  .  .  .  she's  a  swell 
girl — wonderful  personality,  good  sport  .  .  .  just  the 
opposite  of  you,  darling. 

Nancy 

That  little  snip  of  a  peroxide  blond  ...  I  ought  to  kill 
you. 

Policeman 
I  don't  want  no  trouble  here. 

Harry 

That's  o.  k.,  officer,  I'll  handle  this  .  .  .  she's  got  a  good 
right  hook,  but  her  left's  rotten. 

Policeman 
I  oughta  run  ye  both  in. 

Harry 

Just  beat  it  while  I  pacify  her,  my  good  man  ...  no 
laws  on  wife-beating,  I  hope  .  .  .  but  scram  any- 
way ;  I  never  whip  her  in  public. 

Nancy 

Braggart ! 

(Slaps,  screams,  groans,  or  what  have  you)? 

Harry 

Help,  officer  .  .  .  Help !  Stop,  Nancy,  stop !  Do  some- 
thing, man ! ! 

Policeman 
No  laws  on  husband-beating,  I  hope. 

Harry 

But  this  is  murder ! 

Policeman 

Let  the  coroner  decide  that.   You  handle  it — she's  your 

wife  .  .  .  well,  good  fight. 
(Slap). 

Harry 

Hey,  Nancy,  that  hurt. 


Nancy 

So,  my  left's  rotten,  unh?  ...  get  a  load  of  this. 
(Blozv). 

Harry 

(Reflective).    My  lord,  I've  married  Joe  Louis! 
Nancy 

Lead  with  the  left  and  use  the  old  ...  1  ...  2  ..  . 

Bam !    Bingo,  I've  hit  the  jackpot. 
(^Bloiv  during  Nancy's  speech). 

Harry 

Nancy,  you're  a  swell  actress  .  .  .  (Desperate).  But, 
fevvensakes,  stop — the  bad  man's  gone  now. 
Nancy 

I'm  not  acting. 

Harry 

Well,  relax  then— before  I  break  your  dratted  neck. 
Nancy 

You  just  try  it. 

Harry 

Say,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Been  drinking  again  ? 
Nancy 

You've  got  nerve  enough  to  ask  that — after  you've  in- 
sulted me  in  public  ? 

Harry 

I  had  to  say  something ;  the  guy  was  going  to  run  me  in. 
Nancy 

Comparing  me  to  your  cuckoo  secretary — it's  disgrace- 
ful. 

Harry 

You  dope,  you  knew  it  was  just  an  act. 

Nancy 

It  wouldn't  have  happened  if  you'd  listened  to  me;  I 
told  you  not  to  stop  on  this  godforsaken  road  and 
kiss  me. 

Harry 

It's  our  anniversary,  my  sweet. 

Nancy 

You  didn't  have  to  kiss  me. 

Harry 

Aren't  husbands  supposed  to  kiss  their  wives? 
Nancy 

Not  on  lovers'  lanes. 

Harry 

You  talk  like  you  don't  want  to  be  kissed. 

Nancy 

That's  extraneous  and  irrelevant.  We  had  no  business 
here  .  .  .  you  romantic,  sentimental  moon-worship- 
per, every  time  the  moon  comes  up  you  have  to  kiss 
some  female. 

Harry 

You  should  be  happy  you  were  the  handiest. 

Nancy 

Suppose  you  had  been  at  the  office. 

Harry  ^ 

Sally's  accommodating  in  such  matters. 
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Nancy 

I  knew  it.    vSo  y<'ii  ''"'i'       '"vc  with  ^ooii. 
Harry 

I  lave  you  forgoUni  so  soon  when  you  were  my  sec- 
retary ? 

Nancy 

LInfortunately  not,  l)tit  you've  fors^'otten  that  I'm  your 
wife. 

Harrv 

Wish  I  could!  You  know  it's  a  hal)it  with  me  to  fall  in 
love  with  my  secretaries. 

Nancy 

You  don't  say? 

Harry 

If  it  weren't,  how  could  you  have  landed  me? 
Nancy 

I  don't  wonder  "how,"  but  "why." 

Harry 

Why  ?  Why,  I  rushed  you  right  off  your  feet — you  had 
no  choice  in  the  matter  .  .  .  one  date  Harry,  they  call 
me. 

Nancy 

Why  did  I  ever  marry  you? 

Harry 

1  had  a  good  job. 

Nancy 

That's  no  excuse  .  .  .  you're  a  double-crossing,  two- 
timing  philanderer  and  I  think  I'll  divorce  you. 
Harry 

{Eager).  Soon? 

Nancy 

You  name  it  and  I'll  take  it ! 

Harry 

We  married  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — let's  junk  it 
on  the  run. 

Nancy 

Suits  me ! 

Harry 

{Almost  serions).  Now,  honeychile,  I  know  I've  an- 
noyed you,  but  really  your  little  act  could  get  tire- 
some. 

Nancy 

That's  right  .  .  .  criticize  everything  I  do. 

Harry 

Stop  the  act  and  let's  get  home — I  wanta  eat. 

Nancy 

Harry,  I'm  not  going  home. 

Harry  , 

Izzat  so  ? 

Nancy 

Yes,  you've  revealed  your  inner  self:  you're  an  over- 
bearing, heartless  two-timer. 

^  Harry 

Sign  off,  my  little  soap  serial,  and  let's  go  home. 


Nanry 

Any  man  who  wonid  conipare  his  wife  to  his  secre- 
tary .  .  .  oh,  things  can't  go  on  like  this. 
JIarry 

Inne!    Shut  U]),  then. 

Nancy 

I  mean  it.  '  )ur  marriage  is  going  on  the  rocks.  Your 
extrarcm-ricular  love  alTfnrs  arc  rlx-stroying  our 
home  life.    That  dumb  secretary!!! 

Harry 

You  keep  forgetting  that  you  were  once  a  secretary 
— don't  insult  the  profession. 

Nancy 

I  wasn't  so  dumb. 

Harry 

I  suppose  not — you  married  me. 

Nancy 

That  was  coincidental — I'm  beginning  to  see  the  light. 
Harry 

Married  two  years  and  she  sees  the  light :  slow  on  the 
uptake,  eh,  honey? 

Nancy 

I  realize  my  mistake  ...  I  see  the  real  you  now. 
Harry 

Good  looking,  ain't  I  ? 

Nancy 

Stop  being  cute. 

Harry 

Can't  help  it:  I'm  naturally  witty. 

Nancy 

Well,  I'm  going  to  divorce  you  and  then  you'll  see 
what  you've  lost. 

Harry 

Yeah,  I  believe  I  could  appreciate  you  more  by  remote 
control. 

Nancy 

Go  ahead  and  joke,  but  I'm  getting  a  divorce. 
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Harry 

Act  your  age,  Nancy — twenty-six,  isn't  it  ? 

Nancy 

Twenty-two. 

Harry 

O.  k.,  twenty-two;  you  a'rrr  nicer  back  then.  But  I'm 
warning  you  that  this  is  the  last  time  I  ask  you  to 
kiss  and  make  up. 

Nancy 

Warning  me?    You  take  me  right  home  to  mother's. 
Harry 

She  might  murder  me  for  that. 

Nancy 

I  mean  it. 

Harry 

Sure,  suits  me.  You're  free,  artificial  blond  and  twenty- 
six,  er,  twenty-two,  and  if  you  want  to  ruin  your 
life  without  me,  I  won't  interfere. 

Nancy 

You  needn't. 

Policeman 

Buddy,  I  thought  I  told  you  to  get  a  move  on. 
Harry 

Back  again?  Well,  officer,  I  got  great  news— me  and 
the  missus  is  getting  a  divorce. 

Policeman 

{Sympathetic).  Well,  I'm  terrible  regretful  to  hear 
that. 

Harry 

Don't  pity  me — Nancy's  the  loser. 

Policeman 

Well,  so  long. 

Nancy 

I'm  going  to  Reno  ! 

Harry 

I'm  going  to  celebrate! 

(Music:  Wild  and  swingy). 

(Music  jades  out,  foUozvcd  by  sound  of  train). 
Scene  2:    Railroad  Station. 
Persons:   Nancy,  Wilbur,  Harry,  Sally. 

Nancy 

I  l)elieve  that's  my  train,  Wilbur. 

Wilbur 

{111  his  usual  unctuous  tone).  Yes,  I'm  afraid  it  is. 
Nancy 

Afraid?  Oh,  the  sooner  I  leave  the  sooner  I'll  be  back 
to  marry  you. 

WUbur 

It'll  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Nancy 

You  say  the  sweetest  things,  Wilbur. 

Wilbur 

Thank  you,  my  dear,  but  I'm  really  sorry  it  -had  to 
happen  this  way. 


Nancy 

Don't  w^orry  about  Harry— he  won't  be  able  to  con- 
centrate long  enough  to  remember  I've  left  him. 
Wilbur 

Yes,  Harry  is  rather  an  intellectual  jitterbug. 

Nancy 

What  a  cute  way  to  put  it. 

Wilbur 

You  know,  of  course,  darling,  that  I've  loved  you  ever 
since  we  were  in  kindergarten  together. 
Nancy 

Yes.  you've  certainly  been  patient. 

Wilbur 

And  now,  patience  is  rewarded. 

Nancy 

I  do  hope  I  can  make  you  happy. 

Wilbur 

{Embarrassed).  Darling,  before  you  go,  do  you  mind 
if  I  kiss  you — just  once. 

Nancy 

Why,  Williur! 

(Sound  oj  train  becomes  louder). 

Wilbur 

If  you'll  let  me,  I'll  always  remember  this  as  the  most 
romantic  spot  in  the  world. 

Nancy 

But,  Wilbur,  out  here  in  front  of  all  these  people! 
Harry 

Don't  be  coy,  my  love:  give  'im  a  kiss,  but  remem- 
ber, I'm  next. 

Nancy 

Harry,  what  are  you  doing  !iere? 

Harry 

Just  thought  I'd  see  you  safely  off ;  but,  Wilbur,  what 
are  you  doing  here? 

Nancy 

Harry,  don't  you  hit  Wilbur. 

Wilbur 

Don't  worry,  Nancy  ...  I  have  no  bad  habits ;  I  can 
take  on  a  half-dozen  cigarette-smoking,  liquor-guz- 
zling jerks  like  Harry. 

A^ancy 

Now,  Wilbur,  don't  start  anything. 

Harry 

Yes,  Wilbur,  you  be  nice — this  is  no  way  for  you  to 
talk  to  my  wife's  husband. 

Nancy 

Same  old  Harry. 

Harry 

Yep,  still  lovable  as  ever.   Well,  how  about  a  little  kiss, 
Nancy?  Or  do  you  kiss  after  the  divorce? 
Wilbur 

I'll  not  let  you  insult  my  bride-to-be. 

Nancy 

Yes,  Harry,  we're  getting  married. 
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Harry 

I'asl  work,  ch,  NaiR-y?  Well,  CDii^ralul.nlions  .  .  .  may 
I  kiss  llio  ijrospcclivc  bride  (lien,  Wilbur? 

Nancy 

You're  positively  iusullin_<;-. 

Harry 

Aw,  drat  it,  1  keep  for<;ettiu<,r  you're  .^-oins^'  lo  divoree 
nic. 

Nancy 

Try  to  remember  it,  my  sweet. 

Harry 

O.  k.,  honey  bum.  Say,  I  brous^ht  a  swell  little  triek 
along  with  me.  .  .  .  hey,  Sally,  c'mere. 
Sally 

Yes,  Harry? 

Harry 

Sally,  I  want  you  to  meet  my  abdicating  wife  Nancy 
and  my  successor  Wilbur  Martin.  .  .  .  Nancy,  I 
hope  you  two  will  be  great  friends. 

Nancy 

I'm  sure  we  shall  be. 

Harry 

Oh,  by  the  way,  give  Sally  some  pointers  on  being  my 
wife  .  .  .  she's  next  and  I  want  her  to  be  a  bigger 
success  than  you  were. 

Nancy 

Fast  work,  eh,  Harry? 

Harry 

Won  her  like  a  cyclone — just  like  I  won  you — 
Sally 

Yes,  he  just  walked  into  the  office  one  morning  and 
said — 

(Music:  Brief  and  z-iz'ace). 

Harry 

Miss  Smith,  take  a  letter. 

Sally 

Yes,  sir. 

Harry 

Aw,  drat  the  letter. 

Sally 

Yes,  sir. 

Harry 

Well,  don't  stand  there.    Do  something ! 

Sally 

Yes,  sir,  but  you  said  drat  the  letter. 

Harry 

Well,  take  it  out  and  drat  it  then. 

Sally 

Yes,  sir. 

Harry 

Say,  Sally,  do  you  love  me? 

Sally 

No,  sir. 

Harry 

Why  not? 
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Sally 

I  haven't  thought  about  it. 

Harry 

Good  !  Will  you  marry  me  ? 

Sally 

Before  or  after  your  divorce? 

Harry 

Take  your  choice. 

Sally 

Yes.  sir. 

Harry 

Well,  will  you? 

Sally 

Yes,  sir. 

(Music:  Same  as  before). 

Sally 

And,  Nancy,  since  we  have  something  in  common.  I've 
wanted  to  meet  you  so  much.   I  think  it  was  just  too 
darling  the  cruel  way  you  treated  Harry. 
Nancy 

Really,  my  dear,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
you're  talking  about. 

Harry 

Oh,  I  just  told  her  how  you  used  to  practice  your  riflie 
shooting  with  me  as  a  target. 

Sally 

I  thought  it  was  simply  too  precious. 

Nancy 

Harry,  did  you  tell  such  a  thing? 

Harry 

Don't  get  sore,  honeys — oh,  I  know  we  agreed  to  hush 
it  up  then,  but  now  that  we're  thru  I  like  to  talk 
about  it. 

Nancy 

You're  a  miserable  wretch. 

Harry 

You  know,  Wilbur,  old  man,  I  think  you're  lucky  to 
be  getting  a  wife  like  Nancy  .  .  .  every  man  needs 
a  woman  like  her  ...  a  rootin',  tootin',  shootin'  gal 
that'll  keep  'im  right  on  his  toes. 

Wilbur 

You  can't  insult  Nancy  like  this. 

Harry 

I'm  afraid  not.    Could  you  suggest  anything? 

Nancy 

Leave  him  alone,  Wilbur;  we  don't  have  to  worry 
about  such  people — the  state  takes  care  of  them. 
Wilbur 

It's  disgraceful  .  .  .  remember,  Harry,  I'm  going  to 
marry  Nancy — at  least  /  appreciate  her. 
Harry 

You  can't  leave  me  out,  Wilbur.    I  assure  you  that 
Nancy's  just  the  sort  of  ex-wife  every  man  wants. 
Nancy 

My  train's  about  to  leave,  so  kiss  me  good-bye,  Wilbur. 
{One  kiss). 


Harry 

Rotten,  Nancy,  rotten. 

N^ancy 

It  shouldn't  worry  you,  brother. 

Harry 

It  hurts  my  pride  to  see  you  losing  all  the  technique  I 
struggled  to  teach  you. 

Sally 

We've  got  to  get  over  to  that  party  at  Mrs.  Warbuck 
Plushbottom's,  so  let's  leave  these  love  birds. 
Harry 

Right,  honey.  Well,  Nancy,  be  sure  and  get  a  legal 
divorce — don't  want  you  to  make  me  a  bigamist, 
you  know.    See  ya. 

Nancy 

That  little  idiot — taking  her  to  Mrs.  Warbuck  Plush- 
bottom's when  I've  been  begging  him  to  take  me 
for  years. 

Wilbur 

It  doesn't  matter — you're  thru  with  Harry. 

Nancy 

I'll  fix  him  for  that. 

Wilbur 

Now,  Nancy,  forget  it  .  .  .  and  another  thing — I  wish 
you  wouldn't  talk  so  freely  to  Harry ;  it's  not  ex- 
actly— decent. 

Nancy 

Really?  After  all,  he  is  my  husband. 


(Music:  Desperate) . 

(Sound  of  telegraph  keys  between  messages). 
Scene  3: 

Persons:  Nancy,  Harry. 

Harry 

Hello,  Western  Union?  Look  here,  send  this  telegram 
to  Nancy  Carter,  Reno,  Nevada.  .  .  .  Quote:  My 
heart  has  a  hangover  .  .  .  hold  everything  and  re- 
consider .  .  .  with  love,  Harry. 

Nancy 

Western  Union?  Message  for  Harry  Carter,  New 
York — and  send  it  collect!  Quote:  Having  won- 
derful time — glad  you're  not  here  .  .  .  divorce  ac- 
tion proceeding  satisfactorily  .  .  .  how's  Sally? 

Harry 

To  the  devil  with  Sally  ...  as  your  husband,  I  demand 
that  you  return  ...  I'll  do  anything  you  say. 

Nancy 

Stop  pestering  me  .  .  .  Wilbur's  waiting. 

Harry 

To  the  devil  with  Wilbur  .  .  .  you  love  me  .  .  .  come 
home  .  .  .  How  about  it? 

Nancy 

No!!!!!! 
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Harry 


().  k.,  sis(( 


Nancy 

(IVitli  a  soap  serial  loiic).    Marry,  there's  soinethiii^' 
I  imist  tell  you  .  .  .  ynu  slioiild  have  known  hefore. 

Jfarry 

My  Ivord.  what  do  you  mean?   Tell  nie  (|uiek! 
Nancy 

Perhaps  I  shouldni't  tell  you  .  .  .  Just  forget  it  .  .  . 
I  won't  interrupt  your  plans. 

Harry 

Woman,  I'll  give  you  ten  minutes  to  send  me  a  tele- 
gram. 

Nancy 

I  said  forget  it. 

Harry 

Leaving  for  Reno  on  the  7:10. 

Nancy 

Don't  be  a  fool  .  .  .  you'll  find  out — later. 

Harry 

I'm  leaving  in  half  an  hour.    Is  it  really  true? 
Nancy 

Yes,  darling,  we're  going  to  have  a  little  .  .  .  divorce  in 
the  morning. 


(Music:  Slow,  melancholy,  and  slightly  intoxicated) . 
Scene  4:   Carol's  Apartment. 
Persons:    Harry,  Carol. 

Harry 

(Drunk).  Just  think,  Carol,  I  got  a  divorce  today  .  .  . 
I'm  a  happy  man. 

Carol 

Yes,  Harry,  but  that's  no  excuse  for  the  way  you're 
acting. 

Harry 

Leave  me  alone  ...  it  ain't  every  day  that  a  man  gets 
a  divorce  ...  I  got  to  celebrate  ...  I  won't  be 
divorcing  Nancy  any  more,  will  I  ? 

Carol 

I  suppose  not. 

Harry 

That's  too  bad — it's  a  lot  of  fun  to  divorce  Nancy. 
Carol 

You're  drunk,  Harry. 

Harry 

That's  a  lie :  I'm  just  pleasantly  stewed — heat  me  three 
minutes  and  serve. 

Carol 

You're  not  at  all  funnv  when  you're  drunk,  Harrv. 
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Harry 

Izzat  so?  J  ever  hear  the  one  about  the  old  maid  and 
the  burglar? 

Carol 

You've  told  it  twice  in  the  last  ten  minutes. 

Harry 

Worth  repeating,  ain't  it? 

Carol 

You  just  try  it ! 

Harry 

You  know,  Carol,  I  like  to  celebrate  with  you — you 
take  good  care  of  me. 

Carol 

Somebody  has  to. 

Harry 

It's  blamed  considerate,  that's  what  it  is. 

Carol 

Why  don't  you  take  another  drink  and  pass  out,  Harry? 
Harry 

I  don't  want  to  pass  out — I'm  celebrating. 

Carol 

Celebrating,  as  at  a  funeral. 

Harry 

You  ain't  having  fun? 

Carol 

As  much  as  you  are  .  .  .  confidentially,  you  still  love 
Nancy. 

Harry 

You  know,  that's  funny — I  been  thinking  the  same 
thing. 

Carol 

Why  don't  you  get  her  back,  Harry? 

Harry 

Tried.!    She's  marrying  Wilbur. 

Carol 

And  you  let  a  drip  like  that  horn  in  on  you? 

Harry 

O.  k.  with  me.  I  don't  like  him — it'd  serve  him  right 
if  Nancy  married  him  ...  I  don't  love  her  .  .  .  it's 
you  I  love. 

Carol 

Are  you  going  to*  start  that  again? 

Harry 

Why  not?  I  love  you:  let's  get  married. 

Carol 

If  you  didn't  still  love  Nancy  I'd  take  you  up,  but  I 
despise  discontented  husbands.  Sorry. 
Harry 

Drat  it!   Women  don't  understand  me.    I  tell  'em  I 
love  'em  and  they  start  mothering  me. 
Carol 

It's  no  go  .  .  .  sober  up,  Harry,  and  send  Nancy  word 
you  love  her. 


Harry 

(Frightened  ) .  No  more  telegrams  ...  I  can't  stand 
it — she  sent  me  50  telegrams  today  collect  .  .  .  just 
to  congratulate  me  on  our  divorce. 

Carol 

She  doesn't  think  you  love  her. 

Harry 

She  must  be  psychic — I  don't. 

Carol 

Stop  fooling  yourself,  Harry. 

Harry 

Got  to :  I  can't  fool  anybody  else. 

Carol 

Aw,  wise  up,  Harry,  and  get  her  back. 

Harry 

Stop  repeating  yourself,  Carol;  I've  told  you  I  don't 
want  her  back  .  .  .  she's  temperamental — I  want  a 
loving  wife  like  you. 

Carol 

You  sound,  like  a  cracked  record. 

Harry 

You  think  I'm  drunk,  but  I'm  not ;  I  know,  because 
you're  not  cross-eyed  any  more. 

Carol 

You're  complimentary,  I  must  say. 

Harry 

And  you're  not  bow-legged  and  there's  just  one  of 
you  and  I  love  it,  so  let's  get  married. 

Carol 

Why  doil't  you  sleep  it  of¥? 

Harry 

Leave  me  alone  .  .  .  I'm  a  free  man! 

Carol 

You  sound  happy  about  it. 

H  arry 

I  don't  like  being  divorced,  so  I'm  going  to  get  married 
in  less  than  a  week — you  better  take  me  up  on  it. 
Carol 

Just  lie  back  in  your  chair  and  sleep,  Harry. 

Harry 

O.  k.,  goo  ni'  .  .  .  I'm  still  gonna  get  married  tho. 


(Music,  played  behind  entire  scene :  Souys  of  the  blase, 

flashy  style ) . 
Scene  5:  Restaurant. 

Persons:  JVilbitr,  Naney,  Harry,  Sally,  a  female. 
Wilbur 

Nancy,  we've  been  here  three  hours — are  you  waiting 
on  anyone? 

Nancy 

No,  I  just  enjoy  the  music  .  .  .  it's  fun  here. 

IVillmr 

It's  boring. 

Nancy 

Really,  Wilbur,  you're  tiresome. 
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Willmr 

I'm  homl.  ■ 

Nancy 

Well,  I  like  il— (loesn'l  (li;il  iiu'aii  ;iny(liin,Lj  lo  you? 

Il'ill'itr 
Yes,  you  have  had  lasle. 

Nancy 

You  j;el  more  like  IJarry  every  day. 

Wilbur 

Nancy,  you're  geUiut;-  nasty  now. 

Nancy 

It's  the  truth — he  never  wanted  to  do  anything  I  liked. 
IVilbur 

I'm  beginning  to  see  his  point. 

Nancy 

Don't  you  love  me,  Wilbur? 

Wilbur 

Yes,  but  I  suppose  I'm  the  domestic  type. 

Naticy 

I  say,  old  chap,  aren't  you  a  bit  extinct? 

Wilbur 

1  certainly  don't  frequent  such  places  as  this. 

Nancy 
You'll  learn — just  wait ! 

IVilbur 

I  can,  and  easily. 

Nancy 

1  don't  believe  you  love  me  anymore,  you  keep  put- 
ting our  wedding  off.    I  don't  like  it. 

Wilbur 

It's  not  decent  to  get  married  too  soon  after  a  divorce. 
Nancy 

If  you  loved  me  you  wouldn't  think  of  such  things. 
Wilbur 

I  must  think  of  my  reputation. 

Na)icy 

So  I'll  be  a  disgrace  to  you,  eh? 

Wilbur 

Well,  it's  my  father.    My  father's  a  very  peculiar  man. 
Nancy 

Like  father,  like  son. 

Wilbur 

1  can't  consider  getting  married — yet. 

Nancy 

Do  you  want  to  break  our  engagement? 

Wilbur 

I  haven't  mentioned  it,  have  I? 

Nancy 

I  won't  stop  you. 

Wilbur 

Let's  get  out  of  here  before  the  joint  closes.  Every- 
body's gone  except  that  .  .  .  say,  isn't  that  Harry 
looking  over  this  way? 

Nancy 

Yes,  and  he's  got  that  blond  jackal  with  him. 
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Wilbur 

Let's  get  out  of  here. 

Nancy 

{Slightly  claicd).  Too  late— he's  coming  over  to  our 
table. 

.  Wilbur 
I'd  hate  to  make  a  scene. 

Nancy 

Don't,  then. 

Harry 

Hello,  turtle  doves,  how's  the  love  bug  treating  you? 
Nancy 

Well,  if  it  isn't  my  old  ex.  Why,  Harry,  you  look  posi- 
tively haggard ! 

Harry 

No  wonder.  Sally  leads  me  from  nite  club  to  nite  club 
.  .  .  yon  both  know  Sally  .  .  .  may  we  sit  down? 
Thanks!  Here,  Sally. 

Wilbur 

We  were  just  going. 

Harry 

Go  ahead,  Wilbur;  but  you  better  stick  around— I 
might  loosen  up  and  reveal  Nancy's  past. 
Nancy 

The  worst  part  of  my  past  was  being  your  wife. 
Harry 

That's  definitely  in  the  past  tho,  thank  Reno. 
Nancy 

Amen.       .  ■ 

Sally 

Oh,  Nancy,  Harry's  so  much  fun ;  I  don't  see  why  you 
ever  let  him  get  away. 

Harry 

Tell  her  about  it,  Sally— she  never  appreciated  me. 
Wilbur 

Don't  make  an  ass  of  yourself,  Carter. 

Harry 

Why  not — I  want  to  make  you  feel  at  home. 

Sally 

Oh,  Nancy,  Harry  and  I  were  just  talking— how  about 
making  it  a  double  wedding? 

Harry 

Good  idea.  We'd  make  the  headlines— Ex-Wife  And 
Ex-Husband  Appear  In  Double  Feature  ...  be 
good  for  my  business. 

Wilbur 

We're  going  to  have  a  very  private  wedding. 
Harry 

Super-exclusive  hunh?  Good!  Nancy  hates  publicity 
like  Roosevelt  hates  war. 

Wilbur 

I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  slightingly  of  my  fiancee. 
Harry 

I  got  priority — she's  my  divorcee. 

Nancy 

You're  jumpin'  a  claim,  podner. 


Harry 

I  got  squatters'  rights,  I  reckon. 

Nancy 

Sherifif  Wilbur  Martin's  a-totin'  a  gun  fer  ye,  stranger, 
so  ye  better  clear  out  of  these  parts. 

Harry 

These  notches  on  my  gun  ain't  fer  coyotes. 

Nancy 

Mighty  interestin',  feller,  but  Sheriff  Wilbur's  the  fast- 
est shot  in  lower  Manhattan. 

Harry 

Do  tell?  Why,  I  could  kill  that  guy  by  telepathy. 

Nancy 

Them's  strong  words  for  a  man  that  ain't  never  seen 
a  shootin'  iron. 

Harry 

And  them's  fightin'  words,  little  woman,  but  I  ain't 
never  yet  shot  a  lady  in  the  back. 

Nancy 

I'm  a-facin'  ye,  mister. 

Harry 

Well,  to  be  honest,  I  ain't  never  shot  a  lady. 

Wilbur 

Good  lord,  you're  both  disgusting. 

Harry 

Can't  please  all  the  yokels  all  the  time. 

Wilbur 

You  never  can  please  me— except  at  a  distance. 
Harry 

Get  moving,  then. 

Wilbur 
You're  taxing  my  patience. 

Harry 

I'll  bet  I  just  barely  beat  the  government. 

Nancy 

Pretty  good,  Harry. 

Wilbur 

Excellent  if  you're  in  the  market  for  corn. 

Harry 

(Ecstatic).    My  public! 

Female 

Hello,  Harry,  you  sweet  old  thing. 

Nancy 

Who's  she? 

Female 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know,  dearie? 

Harry 

What  d'you  want,  honey? 

Female 

I  happened  to  see  you  and  I  thought  I'd  come  over  and 
tell  you  I  still  love  you. 

Harry 

O.  k.,  kiss  me,  and  run  along  like  a  good  little  girl. 
{One  kiss). 

Female 

Bye,  Harry. 
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,Sc<.'  yciu,  sut;ar  bunch. 
1  )isf^usliiiL;  c'xhihilioii. 
/.V  rather  (Irinonslrali vc 


/  /  (trry 
IVilbiir 
Ifarrv 


,hc? 


Nancy 

I'm  surprised  vSally  ahows  this  to  on. 

Harry 

She's  not  hke  you — she's  the  sympathetic  type. 
Sally 

Oh,  I  (Icn't  mind  .  .  .  you  see,  Marry  pays  her  to  come 
into  all  the  nite  spots  and  make  love  to  him — it 
helps  his  business. 

Harry 

Yep,  it  peps  up  my  confidence  in  my  ability  too  .  .  . 
you  ought  to  try  it,  Wilbur — reassuring  feeling. 
Wilbur 

What  an  egotist ! 

Harry 

I'm  quite  a  love-maker,  Wilbur — ask  Nancy  .  .  .  you 
know,  right  now  I'm  dickering  with  the  publishers 
about  a  book  to  be  called  "How  to  Win  Women 
and  Influence  Husbands." 


Nancy 

You  screwball 

Harry 

Still  love  me, 

Nancy  ? 

Nancy 

As  much  as  I 

ever  did. 

Harry 

Oh  .  .  . 

Nancy 

Disappointed  ? 

Harry 

Not  much  .  .  . 

say,  how  about  a  kiss  to  celebrate  our 

divorce  ? 

Nancy 

If  Wilbur  doesn't  mind. 

Wilbur 

I  do,  tho. 

Harry 

You're  a  free  woman,  Nancy :  don't  let  him  bully 
you.  You  know  if  he  starts  any  trouble  I'd  be  the 
first  one  to  go  after  the  cops. 

Nancy 

I  was  afraid  of  that. 

Harry 

I'll  get  that  kiss  in  private  sometime. 

Sally 

Harry,  it's  time  we  met  that  building  contractor  to  talk 
about  our  new  house. 

Harry 

Sure  is  ...  we  gotta  run  .  .  .  keep  on  the  beam. 
Wilbur 

Nancy,  I'm  shocked  at  the  way  you  carried  on  with 
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Harry — you  deliberately  led  him  on. 

Nancy 

It  was  fun. 

IVilbiir 

You  may  think  so,  but  I  forbid  such  disgraceful  con- 
duct. 

Nancy 

You  do?  Amazing,  simply  amazing. 

Wilbur 

I  mean  what  I  say. 

Nancy 

The  cave  man  comes  to  life. 

Wilbur 

My  wife  must  be  more  reserved. 

Nancy 

Reserved  for  what? 

Wilbur 

Very  funny,  l^ut  your  conduct  tonite  has  made  me  won- 
der. 

Nancy 

Do  go  on. 

Wilbur 

I  see  now  why  you  wanted  to  stay  here  so  long:  you 
knew  Harry  would  come  in  sooner  or  later. 
Nancy 

So? 

Wilbur 

So  I  don't  Hke  it. 

Nancy 
Pipe  down,  Blue  Beard. 

Wilbur 

Don't  speak  to  me  like  that. 

Nancy  :  

I've  lost  a  husband  better  than  you.  Who  do  you  think 
you  are:  Superman  or  Don  Juan? 

Wilbur 

I  only  know  that  I'm  a  decent  American  citizen  who 
intends  to  break  his  engagement. 

Nancy 

Fine!  Now  pay  the  check  and  scram. 

Wilbur 

I'll  take  you  home. 

Nancy 

Not  on  your  life. 

Wilbur 

You  can't  stay  here  unescorted. 

Nancy 

Can't  I?    Anyway,  there's  no  scarcity  of  men. 
Wilbur 

You're  unstable  emotionally. 

Nancy 

I'll  show  that  little  female  .  .  .  going  to  buy  her  a  house, 
is  he?  after  I  begged  him  for  two  years  to  buy  us  a 
nice  house  and  now  he's  buying  her  our  house. 


We'll  see!  Maybe  Mr.  Harry  Carter's  going  to 
have  some  more  wife  trouble. 


(Music:  Presto  and  boogie-woogie) . 
Scene  6:   Harry's  Office. 
Persons:    Harry,  Sally,  Nancy. 


Harry 

Sally,  take  a  letter. 

Sally 

Yes,  Harry. 

Harry 

Aw,  drat  the  letter. 

Sally 

Yes,  Harry. 

Harry 

What  was  I  saying? 

Sally 

You  said  drat  the  letter. 

Harry 

W^hat  letter? 

Sally 

I  don't  know. 

Harry 

Oh,  forget  it. 

Sally 

Is  there  anything  the 

matter  ? 

Harry 

How  can  you  have  the  nerve  to  ask  me 

that? 

Sally 

Is  my  little  baby  got 

a  hangover? 

Harry 

Yes,  your  little  baby  almost  drank  his  guts 

out. 

Sally 

Well,  I  didn't  believe  you  could  drink  fifteen  zombies. 

Harry 

Well,  I  did — plus  four  Martinis  and  a 

half-dozen 

Mickey  Finns. 

Sally 

I  was  proud  of  you. 

Harry 

Yep,  I  was  a  big  hit,  wasn't  I? 

Sally 

You  were  wonderful. 

Harry 

Frankly,  dear,  that  last  zombie  almost  put  me  under 
the  table. 

Sally 

That's  what  you  think — the  fourth  one  did. 

Harry 

Aw,  come  on. 

Sally 

Do  you  remember  when  you  started  swinging  on  the 
chandeliers,  shouting,  "Look!  I'm  Tarzan!"? 
Harry 

You're  just  flattering  me  now. 


T  M  l;  J  0  u  k  n  a  I 


.V<///v 

Rend  llic  paper:  Iicadlinc,  l^ocal  I'.usiiicss  Man  I'ainis 
'I'dwii  While  ("aiTvin-  Tdrcli  lM,r  l/.sl  W  ile. 
Harry 

Thai's  a  h'e  — we  were  eelehraliiii;  our  eu,i4a,i_;ciiieiil . 
.S-(///v 

Thai's  whal  I  ihou^^hl,  hul  Ihe  paper  says  you're  coii- 
sideriut;'  a  reiuer^cr  wilh  ihe  ex. 

1  lurry 

h  (l(,es,  hnnh? 

Sally 

Yes,  and  it  sa}s  here  that  Nancy  says  she'll  take  you 
hack. 

H  arry 

That  sneaking  wnman — trying  to  mess  up  everything 

.  .  .  I'd  like  to  tell  her  a  few  things. 
(Door). 

Nancy 

Well,  proceed.    I  just  heard  your  flattering  remarks. 
Harry 

Nancy !  Well,  your  eavesdropping's  getting  hetter ;  I 
used  to  catch  you  before  instead  of  after. 
Nancy 

Get  yoiu^  secretar}'  out  so  I  can  talk  business. 

Harry 

Anything  you  have  to  say  can  be  said  l)efore  Sally. 
Nancy 

What  I  have  to  say  can,  but  she  won't  want  to  hear  you. 
Harry 

I'll  keep  my  temper. 

Nancy 

I  didn't  mean  it  that  way. 

Harry 

Oh  .  .  .  Sally,  I  won't  insult  you  by  letting  you  hear 

this  woman's  talk  .  .  .  call  you  later. 
(Door). 

Nancy 
Well  trained,  isn't  she? 

Harry 

I'm  not  complaining  .  .  .  well,  what  do  you  want? 
Nancy 

You  know  perfectly  well,  so  I'll  get  to  the  point — I 
want  you. 

Harry 

Astounding!    Shall  I  faint  now  or  later? 

Nancy 

Suit  yourself  .  .  .  no,  Harry,  I  really  mean  it. 

Harry 

What  about  poor  W^ilbur? 

Nancy 

He's  satisfied  with  himself. 

Harry 

He's  the  only  one. 

A'Oncy 

That's  what  I  told  him. 
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Harry 

Good  for  you  .  .  .  wish  I  could  chuck  my  entangUng 
aUiance,  but  Sally  and  I  are  building  a  house. 

Nancy 

Can't  you  and  I  live  in  it? 

Harry 

We  could,  but  we  ain't. 

Nancy 

Don't  be  obstinate,  Harry  .  .  .  you  know  you  still  love 
me,  so  let's  try  again. 

Harry 

One  strike  with  the  same  wife's  enough  for  me. 
Nancy 

How  about  that  gross  of  telegrams  you  sent  me? 
Harry 

Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  buck  you  up  until  you  got  the 
divorce. 

Nancy 

Aw,  Harry,  stop  this.    I  feel  silly  proposing  to  you. 
Harry 

You  should,  because  I'm  going  to  say  no. 

Nancy 

I've  admitted  I  was  wrong.  What  else  do  you  want 
me  to  do? 

Harry 

I  want  you  to  beat  it.    You're  not  in  love  with  me  or 
anybody — you're  just  hot  because  you're  losing  your 
man — age-old  jealousy.    You'll  get  over  it. 
Nancy 

It  makes  you  feel  pretty  important,  doesn't  it? 
Harry 

1  am  important. 

Nancy 

I  won't  beg  you  to  take  me. 

Harry 

I'm  glad  of  that. 

Nancy 

You  fool — ruining  your  life  just  to  get  revenge.    I  tell 
you  I  love  you.    I  want  you  to  take  me  back. 
Harry 

You  mean  you  want  to  eliminate  Sally  and  live  in  our 
house.  Sally  understands  me,  so  I  say  "no,  thanks" 
to  your  proposal. 

Nancy 

Don't  treat  me  like  this,  Harry:  I  really  love  you. 
Harry 

What  an  act.    Go  get  Wilbur — I'm  busy. 

Nancy 

I  don't  want  Wilbur :  I  want  you. 

Harry 

I'm  unobtainable,  sorry.  Anything  else  I  could  do 
for  you? 

Nancy 

Yes :  confess  you're  putting  on  an  act  and  that  you 
love  me. 


Harry 

1  hate  to  tell  a  lie,  but  for  your  sake  I  will.  (Flatly). 
I  love  you. 

Nancy 

I  knew  it !    I  knew  it ! 

Harry 

You  better  get  out  of  here  before  I  call  your  keeper. 

Harry,  I  give  you  one  more  chance  to  take  me  back. 
Harry 

{  As  if  a  great  light  were  dazvning).  Say,  wait  a  min- 
ute. I  must  be  a  dope.  Sure,  I'll  take  you  back. 
Nancy 

Oh,  darling,  kiss  me.    Haven't  we  acted  like  a  couple 
of  prize  fools? 

Harry 

Yes,  indeed  .  .  .  everything  in  the  office  has  gone  to 
pot  without  you :  Sally's  a  rotten  secretary. 
Nancy 

Get  another  one. 

Harry 

That's  what  I'm  going  to  do. 

Nancy 

Tell  me  later.  Right  now,  kiss  me.  When'll  we  start 
all  over? 

Harry 

(Nonclialant).  Oh,  you  can  come  to  work  in  the 
morning  at  nine,  and  be  on  time. 

Nancy 

Are  you  crazy? 

Harry 

Not  particularly. 

Nancy 

What  are  you  talking  about? 

Harry 

I  mean  that  you  are  my  new  secretary. 

Nancy 

Aw,  don't  fire  Sally:  I  won't  mind  her  working  for 
you. 

Harry 

I  don't  intend  for  my  wife  to  work. 

Nancy 

Cut  the  double  talk. 

Harry 

It's  simple.  You  said :  "Take  me  back."  I  need  a  new 
secretary  since  I'm  marrying  Sally,  so  I'm  hiring 
you  as  my  secretary  once  more. 

Nancy 

That's  what  you  think.  You  led  me  on  deliberately. 
I  ought  to  kill  you  ! 

Harry 

Hey,  wait  a  minute,  Nancy.  I  wouldn't  go  if  I  were 
you:  this  job's  your  last  chance  .  .  .  remember,  I 
have  a  habit  of  marrying  my  secretaries. 

(Music,  immediately  on  last  zvord :  Lively  and  gay). 


If------ 
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Now  listen!  Paper  and  size  are  the  only  two  things  you 
can  specify  with  exactness  on  a  printing  order.  Everything 
else  is  STYLE.  Style  consists  of  design,  taste,  and  work- 
manship. 

The  king's  bones  and  muscles  contain  the  same  elements 
as  the  pauper's;  the  only  difference  is  PERSONALITY! 

EANV  &  H'lilTE 


144  S.  Spring  Street 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


XSB2C-l-lt's  the  Navy's  new  dive-bombing  sensation -Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  at  the  stick 


HOW  DOES  IT  FEEL  to  dive  slraigbt  clown  from  several 
miles  up?  Bill  Ward  knows.  He's  the  test  pilot  who  put  this 
amazing  new  Curtiss  dive  bomber  through  her  paces  for  the 
Navy.  That's  Bill  (left,  above)  smoking  his  (and  the  Navy 
man's)  favorite  cigarette.  He'll  tell  you— 

The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

28?^  LESS 
NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 
largest-seUing  brands  tested  — less  than 
any  of  them  — according  to  independent 
scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


"YOUR  EARS  CRACKLE  and  pop.  You  think,"  says  Bill, 
"the  whole  world's  trying  to  squeeze  the  daylights  out  of 
you.  You  think  maybe  they  have,  if  things  go  a  little  foggy 
or  dark  when  you're  pulling  out  of  your  dive."  After  a  ride 
like  that,  a  Camel  tastes  mighty  welcome. 


BY  BURNING  25% 
SLO'WER  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested - 
slower  than  any  of  them 
-  Camels  also  give  you 
a  smoking  plus  equal, 
on  the  average,  to 

5  EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  shares  the  Navy 
man's  preference  for  the  cigarette 
of  costlier  tobaccos ...  Camel 

SPEAKING  of  tests,  Bill  Ward  adds:  "Those 
recent  laboratory  tests  showing  less  nicotine 
in  the  smoke  of  Camels  only  go  to  prove  what  I've 
always  found  in  my  smoking  —  Camels  are  milder 
in  lots  of  ways.  That's  what  counts  with  me." 

Light  up  a  Camel  yourself.  You'll  know  in  the 
first  few  flavorful  puffs  why,  with  men  in  the 
service*.  . .  with  the  millions  behind  them  .  . .  it's 
Camels.  ("-Based  on  actual  sales  records  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard.) 
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FflNflTICISM 

By  GEORGE  REEVES,  JR. 


ONE  day  an  ideal  philosopher  was  walking 
around  on  the  earth.  He  met  a  man  who  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  road,  swearing  vio- 
lently, aloud.  The  man  was  alone,  and  there  was  no 
visible  provocation  for  his  extraordinary  behavior. 
The  ideal  philosopher  listened  silently  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Finally  he  became  so  exasperated  with  the 
limited  vocabulary  of  the  swearer  that  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  interrupt.  "Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "but  is 
there  anything  I  could  do?" 

"You  could  go  away,"  replied  the  man. 
"But  I'm  a  stranger  here,"  said  the  ideal  philos- 
opher. "I  haven't  been  on  the  earth  for  several 
months.  I  meant  no  offence.  I  thought  something  was 
troubling  you.  Perhaps  it  is  some  new  way  of  wor- 
shiping, or  perhaps  you  are  planning  to  be  an  orator." 


"Listen,  stranger,  Pm  not  in  the  mood  for  jokes,'' 
said  the  man. 

"But  Pm  not  joking,''  answered  the  ideal  philos- 
opher. "Pm  really  interested  in  earth  and  earth- 
dwellers.    I  want  to  be  your  friend." 

"Where  do  you  think  you're  from?  Alars?"  scoffed 
the  man. 

"I  have  been  to  Mars  many  times,  but  I  have  no 
especial  home,"  replied  the  ideal  philosopher. 

"Say,  buddy,  I  drink  a  little  myself  sometimes," 
said  the  man.  "But  if  I  was  you  I  wouldn't  go  around 
talkin'  to  people  like  this.  You  might  get  sent  to  the 
asylum.    Say,  maybe  that's  where  }-ou  came  from." 

"Never  mind  where  I  came  from,"  said  the  ideal 
philosopher.  "We  will  drop  the  subject  of  my  identity. 
Pm  curious  about  the  way  you  were  swearing  just 
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now.  It  certainly  is  a  matter  of  philosophical  interest, 
and  it  may  indicate  something  of  cosmic  importance. 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  why  you  were  vilifying 
your  fellow  men  with  such  vehemence?" 

"I'll  bet  you're  a  philosopher,"  replied  the  earth- 
dweller.  "One  of  those  fellows  that  speak  in  figura- 
tive language.  That's  why  you  talk  so  strange,  isn't 
it?" 

"I  have  been  called  a  philosopher,"  answered  the 
visitor.  "Now  will  you  tell  me  what  was  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"I've  been  talking  to  a  fanatic,"  answered  the  man. 
"I  hate  fanatics.  He  told  me  I  shouldn't  smoke  cigars, 
and  I  shouldn't  take  my  toddy  at  night.  He  said  all 
this  life  is  for,  is  to  prepare  us  for  the  next.  He  told 
me  my  life  was  not  worth  anything  to  anybody  or  to 
myself  either.  And  he  said  everything  as  if  he  knew 
what  he  said  was  right.  A  ^'*^@3&%  guy  who  thinks 
he  is  the  only  one  that  knows  what  is  right  gets  under 
miy  skin.  Why,  if  I  had  my  way  every  fanatic  in  the 
world  would  be  hanged  before  dark  tonight.  In  fact 
I'd  blot  out  all  the  %  religions  that  teach 

people  the  way  they  ought  to  live." 

"Fanaticism  is  sometimes  a  good  thing,"  interrupted 
the  stranger. 

"Fanatics  are  the  i/^&$$fa;est  people  in  the  world," 
declared  the  man.  "I  hate  every  34i4&&%.$*  cell  in 
their  bodies." 

"You  are  speaking  of  religious  fanatics,  are  you 
not?"  asked  the  ideal  philosopher. 

"I  certainly  am,"  replied  the  man. 

"But  there  are  other  kinds  of  fanatics,"  pursued 
the  visitor.  "In  fact,  speaking  very  frankly,  you  are 
a  fanatic  yourself." 

"How'd  you  like  me  to  knock  that  philosophical  at- 
titude right  off  your  face?"  asked  the  irate  earth- 
dweller. 

"Don't  be  angry,  my  friend,"  said  the  visitor.  "I 
simply  want  to  illustrate  my  point  that  there  are  other 
kinds  of  fanatics.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
fauaticus.  which  means  inspired,  or  pertaining  to  a 
temple.  But  the  number  of  different  types  of  fanatics 
is  illimitable,  though  there  are  probably  more  religious 
fanatics  than  those  of  any  other  kind.  Political  fa- 
natics, no  doubt,  run  a  close  second.  Then  there  are 
educational,  ?esthetic,  realistic,  romantic,  optimistic, 
epicurean,  sadistic  and  masochistic  fanatics,  and  in- 
numerable other  types,  sub-types  and  hybrids." 

"And  what  class  are  you  putting  me  in?"  asked 
the  man. 

"You  are  probably  a  realist,"  answered  the  ideal 
philosopher.  "But  you  are  certainly  a  fanatical 
swearer." 


The  man  could  not  deny  this  last  statement  of  the 
stranger,  and  he  said  nothing.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
versation was  a  monolog  on  fanaticism,  delivered  by 
the  ideal  philosopher,  but  inspired  by  the  man. 

"Like  insanity,  fanaticism  is  a  thing  of  degree.  All 
men  show  some  fanatical  behavior,  whether  it  works 
for  good  or  evil.  The  relative  character  of  fanaticism 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  most  common  type,  the  re- 
ligious enthusiast.  To  a  fundamentalist  a  Holy  Roller 
or  a  Jehovah's  Witness  is  a  fanatic,  while  an  ordinary 
Methodist  or  Baptist  considers  a  fundamentalist  a  lit- 
tle fanatical.  Some  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  more 
liberal  in  their  beliefs  than  others  of  their  denomina- 
tion, whom  they  regard  as  fanatically  strict.  But  you 
seem  to  think  that  all  men  with  some  sort  of  religion 
are  fanatical.  The  truth  is  that  all  men  have  some 
sort  of  religion,  whether  it  be  atheism  or  paganism  or 
fundamentalism,  and  all  men  are  fanatics  to  a  degree. 

"I  believe  you  men  should  fight  against  becoming 
too  fanatical  on  any  subject.  If  there  were  no  fanat- 
icism you  would  not  be  fighting  a  world  war  now,  and 
you  would  never  have  another  war.  But  men  must  be- 
lieve in  something.  Your  beliefs  should  be  tempered 
with  tolerance.  You  can  have  all  sorts  of  principles, 
beliefs  and  ideas  without  being  too  fanatical  about 
them.  One  of  your  most  peculiar  fanatics  is  the  drunk- 
ard. But  perhaps  your  most  undesirable  one  is  the 
philosophical  fanatic,  that  is,  a  so-called  philosopher 
who  thinks  he  has  'the  inten^retation'  of  the  universe. 
He,  of  all  people,  should  be  the  opposite.  And  he 
usually  is  incurable,  like  all  good  fanatics. 

"A  Nazi  is  a  supreme  examp'.e  of  a  political  fanatic. 
Since  the  Nazis  found  the  'only  true  way  of  living  and 
ruling,'  they  have  spent  the  better  part  of  their  time 
and  resources  in  an  attempt  to  give  light  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  Napoleon 
sent  missionary  forces  into  Indo-China,  or  like  the  In- 
quisition brought  people  to  righteousness. 

"But  suppose  there  had  been  no  fanatics  like  Pat- 
rick Henry.  What  kind  of  country  would  you  be  living 
in  today?  The  state  of  a  nation  or  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  seems  to  depend  on  which  group  of  fanatics  is 
in  control  at  the  moment.  That  is  why  I  can  never  en- 
dure a  long  stay  on  the  earth.  There  is  no  stability. 
There  is  a  crying  need  for  tolerance.  Men  are  too 
opinionated  in  an  I-am-right  manner.  But  I  see  that 
you  are  becoming  excited  again.  I  can  see  that  you  are 
developing  a  hatred  for  me,  that  you  don't  like  my 
ideas,  and  that  you  would  like  to  strike  me.  So  I'll  be 
going  now." 

With  that  the  ideal  philosopher  left  the  man,  who 
went  on  with  his  swearing  more  violently  than  before. 
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DR.  GERALD  WENDT-- 

Missionary  of  Science 


//T'M  A  RENEGADE  scientist,"  Dr.  Wendt 
chuckled  as  he  lit  a  cigarette.  "Instead  of  stay- 
ing  in  the  laboratory.  I  talk  to  the  public."  He 
then  criticized  scientists  for  "talking  to  other  scientists," 
since  this  only  hinders  progress  because  the  masses 
cannot  learn  the  facts  unless  some  one  acts  as  an  inter- 
preter. "To  use  an  undignified  example,  if  I  were  a 
minister,  I  would  not  think  of  preaching  to  the  con- 
verted ;  I  would  be  a  missionary,"  he  pointed  out. 

Upon  meeting  Dr.  Gerald  Wendt,  one  is  imme- 
diately impressed  by  his  distinguished  appearance  and 
magnetic  personality.  Of  medium  height,  stockily 
built  and  neatly  tailored,  he  presents  a  dignified  appear- 
ance. He  is  a  true  American  in  every  sense  of  the 
word:  intelligent,  optimistic,  patriotic,  progressive  but 
not  radical,  an  individualist  yet  not  an  egotist. 

Captain  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  I,  editor  of  Chemi- 
cal Reviews  for  twelve  years.  Director  of  Research 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  and  the 
General  Printing  Ink  Corporation,  President  of  the 
Coffee  Products  Corporation,  Associate  Professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
— all  are  important  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Wendt, 
but  perhaps  he  is  best  known  for  his  position  as  Direc- 
tor of  Science  and  Education  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  in  1939. 

His  opinions  on  the  future  of  science  are  clear-cut 
— and  optimistic.  "We  are  just  entering  the  age  of 
science.  I  am  myself  convinced  that  we  shall  show 
more  advance  in  the  next  twenty  years  than  during 
the  past  fifty !  The  answer  to  the  depression  which 
will  inevitably  follow  this  war  is  more  science,"  said 
Dr.  Wendt  in  an  interview  just  before  his  lecture  at 
the  Wofford  Lyceum  last  month.  Many  people  think 
that  after  the  war  there  will  be  no  work  for  the  tech- 
nicians who  are  now  employed  because  of  the  national 
emergency.  According  to  Dr.  Wendt,  the  future  of 
chemistry  depends  so  much  upon  production  that  tech- 
nical men  will  not  suffer  from  the  depression. 

In  regard  to  the  present  world  conflict,  the  scientist 
remarked,  "The  German  people  are  acting  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  led  by  wolves.  In  1930  they  were  so  des- 
perate that  they  were  willing  to  try  anything.  After 
the  World  War  all  resources  but  one  were  taken  away 
from  Germany — nobody  wanted  science,  yet  the  Nazis 
have  made  up  for  all  other  lacks  by  the  development 


By  MORRELL  THOMAS 

of  this  art.  They  are  just  getting  by  by  making  every- 
thing synthetically." 

Dr.  Wendt  believes  that  "all  this  can't  last"  because 
Germany  is  not  able  to  increase  production  as  she  has 
expanded  the  scale  of  war.  Organization  is  the  major 
secret  of  that  nation.  To  think  that  success  can  con- 
tinue indefinitely  is  ridiculous. 

"The  greatest  surprise  of  our  lives  will  occur  when 
we  wake  up  one  morning  and  find  that  the  war  is  over. 
It  will  end  as  suddenly  as  it  began — Germany  can't 
last!"  emphatically  exclaimed  this  dignified  figure  with 
a  characteristic  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Dr.  Wendt  had  been  examining  a  copy  of  The 
Journal  which  had  been  left  for  him.  "I  admire  the 
policy  of  this  magazine,"  he  stated,  "for  having  the 
courage  to  print  its  true  opinions."  He  smiled  and 
pointed  to  the  issue  which  lay  before  him.  "It's 
good,"  he  further  added. 

When  Dr.  Wendt  was  questioned  about  the  future 
of  television,  he  stated  that  it  is  used  daily  in  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York,  but  there  are  not  enough  tele- 
vision receiving  sets  to  justify  advertising  in  this  man- 
ner. However,  the  price  of  these  sets  will  never  be- 
come as  low  as  are  radios  today — perhaps  they  will 
reach  a  minimum  cost  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars;  thus,  the  average  American  family 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  such  a  convenience.  Sets  will 
be  installed  in  public  amusement  centers — hotel  lob- 
bies, night  clubs,  cafes  and  grills.  This  fact  will  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  break  up  home  life. 

There  will  be  great  and  radical  changes  in  Amer- 
ica's economic  life  in  the  next  decade,  or  even  sooner 
according  to  the  lecturer.  Prefabricated  houses  will 
come  into  universal  importance.  It  eventually  will  be 
possible  to  order  one  or  two  rooms  to  be  added  to  our 
homes  for  the  accommodation  of  week-end  guests. 
Styles  in  houses  will  change  frequently  ;  hence,  one  will 
order  a  new  home  because  the  style  will  be  to  have 
"pink  instead  of  green  houses,"  or  two  stories  instead 
of  one  will  be  fashionable. 

"When  it  is  announced  that  a  science  lecturer  is 
coming  to  town,  people  stay  away  in  droves !"  laughed 
this  versatile  person  as  his  foot  kept  time  with  music 
of  the  Glee  Club,  which  was  practising  in  an  adjoining 
room.  "I  try  to  make  them  sorry  that  they  missed  it," 
he  added.  Dr.  Wendt  explained  that  there  was  no  use 
to  avoid  him.  His  lectures  are  made  in  language  which 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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HEART  OF  GOLD 

(A  Comedy  For  Radio) 
By  GEORGE  REEVES 


Editor's  Note. — 77;/'.s-  l^lay  ivus  licani  over  radio 
slalioii  WORD  at  ^^-.OO  I\  M.  April  ] .  7^//,  as  Ihird 
in  llic  "ll'offord  Journal  on  llic  .  lir"  scries.  The  origi- 
nal cast  is  listed  I'elow. 

PERSONS: 

Julia,  Harriet  Anderson. 
Ward,  Bernard  Cannon. 
Aunt  Lucy,  Frances  Hughston. 

VOICES: 
Book  Reviewer,  Alex  McCullough. 
Club  Women,  Marjorie  Foster  and 

Frances  Hughston. 
Autograph  Hound,  Marjorie  Foster. 
Man,  John  Thomason. 
Goat,  Alex  McCulloucjh. 


(Music:   Serious  and  deliberate). 
Scene  1:  A  Hotel  Room. 
Persons:  Ward,  Jidia. 

{Knock  on  door). 

Ward 

Come  in. 
(Door). 

Jidia 

Good  morning.  I've  come  to  apply  for  a  job.  Is  .  .  . 
is  this  the  right  place? 

Ward 

Could  be.  You  haven't  by  any  chance  come  in  answer 
to  an  ad  in  the  paper  for  a  temporary  stenographer, 
have  you? 

Jidia 

Why  yes,  I  have. 

Ward 

Then  this  is  the  place,  and  I'm  the  guy.  Here,  have 
this  chair.  What's  the  matter?  Don't  I  look  Hke 
I'm  capable  of  hiring  someone? 

Jidia 

Well,  you're  dry  behind  the  ears,  but  it's  not  exactly 
what  I  expected. 

Ward 

I  suppose  you  expected  me  to  have  high  blood  pressure 
and  a  bay  window  and  be  walking  the  floor  when 
you  came  in. 

Julia 

Hardly  all  that,  but  I  did— wait,  what  are  you  locking 
that  door  for? 


Ward 

To  kec])  you  from  running  out  on  me.     l\v(;ryonc  lia- 
so  far,  and  I'm  nol  taking  any  chances  this  time. 
./  /  (//'(/ 

(Alarmed ) .    What  do  you  mean? 

Ward 

There  are  a  lot  of  cjueer  people  in  this  world.  There 
have  been  four  girls  in  here  before  you  this  morn- 
ing. I  explained  my  plan  to  each  of  them,  and  gave 
each  of  them  a  rare  opportunity,  not  only  for  the 
present,  but  an  opportunity  with  a  future  in  it.  And 
not  a  one  of  them  had  sense  enough  to  seize  Dame 
Fortune  by  the  apron  strings.  But  you.  now  I  can 
see  intelligence  back  of  those  sapphire  eyes. 
Julia 

Listen,  brother,  you  can  save  that  stutT  for  the  milk- 
man's daughter.  There's  something  fishy  about  this 
business.  And  if  you're  trying  to  be  funny,  our 
senses  of  humor  are  at  right  angles.  Unlock  that 
door,  or  you'll  think  you've  captured  a  carload  of 
hyenas.  I  can  scream,  and  I  mean  I  can  scream ! 
Ward 

Now  just  a  minute.  Don't  get  excited.  I  merely 
locked  the  door  to  protect  myself.  If  }-ou'll  prom- 
ise to.  give  my  plan  a  fair  hearing  I'll  unlock  the 
door.  But  if  you  won't  promise,  screams  can  be 
stifled  you  know.  I've  got  to  have  someone  for  this 
job,  and  I  believe  it's  going  to  be  you. 
Julia 

A  little  sure  of  yourself,  aren't  you?  But  go  ahead. 
I'll  listen  simply  because  you've  aroused  my  curi- 
osity. What  is  this  job — selling  long  underwear  at 
Miami  Beach? 

U^ard 

Don't  be  absurd.  Miss  you  haven't  told  me 

your  name  yet. 

/  iilia 

Julia  Harding.    AMiat's  yours? 

JVard 

I'm  W' ard  Manning. 

/  lilia 

Not  the  Ward  Manning  of  the  Garson  College  ]\Iaga- 
zine  ? 

Ward 

I  am. 

J  ulia 

Oh,  so  vou're  the  editor  who  used  to  refuse  other  peo- 
ple's manuscripts  and  print  your  own  under  ditter- 
ent  pseudonyms. 
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IV  ard 

Why  not?  They  were  the  only  ones  worth  printing. 
But  how  did  you  know? 

Julia 

I  have  a  brother  who  went  to  Garson. 

Ward 

A  pseudonym  is  a  very  revealing  mask.  But  let's  get 
down  to  business.  I'll  come  straight  to  the  point. 
For  the  past  two  years  I've  spent  all  the  time  I  could 
spare  on  the  manuscript  of  a  novel.  I  sent  the  first 
two  chapters  to  Hamilton  Wilson,  and  he  said  I 
might  have  something.  In  fact,  he  thought  enough 
of  it  that  he  agreed  to  help  me  get  it  published  if  the 
finished  manuscript  holds  up  to  the  level  of  the  first 
two  chapters.  And  I  think  it  will.  I've  finished  the 
book,  and  what  I  want  to  do  now  is  dictate  it  and 
make  whatever  changes  necessary  as  I  go.  How 
fast  can  you  type? 


Julia 

Probably  a  lot  faster  than  you  can  revise  and  dictate. 
W  ard 

There'll  be  five  or  six  hundred  typewritten  pages,  and 
the  job  shouldn't  take  more  than  four  or  five  weeks. 
What  do  you  say? 

Julia 

It  sounds  all  right  to  me.  I  don't  want  to  work  all 
summer  anyway.  I'm  going  to  teach  this  fall.  But 
what  about  the  salary? 

Ward 

Oh,  yes,  the  salary.  Well — I  mean — well,  you  see, 
there  won't  be  any  salary  for  a  while,  that  is,  until 
the  book  is  published.  You  see,  after  I  graduated 
from  college  I  came  to  the  city  as  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, but  the  writing  bug's  got  me.  I'm  living 
with  my  aunt,  and  right  now  I've  stopped  everything 
to  work  on  this  book.  So  I'm  hardly  in  a  position 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


JULIA 

Not  for  me  it  doesn't  mean  any  delay. 
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After  Armistice --What? 


Three  Wofford  Students  Give 
Their  Answer  to  the  Question 
of  a  Peace  Treaty. 

AN  ALLIED  PEACE 

By  FRANCIS  PASLAY 

If  the  Allies  win  this  war  and  are  still  powerful, 
they  will  probably  become  the  dictators  of  the  peace 
table.  The  peoples  of  the  Allied  nations  have  grown 
so  enraged  and  indignant  at  the  actions  of  the  Axis 
powers  that  they  wiil  show  little  mercy  to  the  van- 
quished foe.  Even  after  the  war  has  ended,  many  lives 
will  be  lost  when  the  Allies  go  in  to  clean  up  their  vic- 
tims. Many  just  men  will  be  turned  into  savage  beasts 
when  they  see  the  opportunity  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
that  they  and  their  people  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Axis.  It  is  possible  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and 
their  high-ranking  officials  will  suffer  torture  before 
death.    This  will  only  serve  to  make  martyrs  of  them. 

After  the  lust  for  personal  revenge  has  been  satis- 
fied, there  will  still  remain  the  terms  of  peace  to  be 
arranged.  A  great  many  of  the  possessions  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  will  be  taken  from  them.  Occupation 
forces  will  probably  be  established  in  the  conquered 
nations,  giving  the  natives  of  these  countries  little,  if 
any,  say-so  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  They 
will  also  probably  be  forced  to  pay  huge  sums  of  money 
to  the  Allies  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  victor's 
losses  during  the  war. 

Although  the  Axis  powers  started  this  war  in  a 
greedy  quest  for  power,  they  should  not  be  treated  in 
this  fashion.  After  a  few  years  of  this,  the  oppressed 
peoples  will  have  reunited  and  we  will  be  faced  with  a 
rebellion.  Even  if  we  succeed  in  quelling  this  revolt, 
others  will  follow  it  until  the  tables  are  turned  and  we 
find  ourselves  the  oppressed.  For  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  we  should  try  to  see  the  enemy's  point  of  view 
before  making  our  peace  terms. 

If  a  group  of  intelligent,  humane  men  are  allowed 
to  draw  up  the  peace  treaty,  we  may  have  a  safe,  rea- 
sonable and  fair  peace,  but  if  it  is  left  up  to  the  popu- 
lations of  the  Allied  countries,  the  peace  I  have  just 
described  will  be  the  result. 


A  CHRlSTlAn  PEACE 

P,y  CliARLb:vS  P(jLK 

In  1917-1918  we  fought  a  war  to  end  all  wars.  We 
won  the  war ;  we  lost  the  peace.  Why  did  we  lose  the 
peace?  Because  of  the  economic  greed  and  selfishness 
of  the  victorious  democracies,  particularly  France  and 
England.  Because  Woodrow  Wilson  was  betrayed 
and  stabbed  in  the  back  at  home  and  abroad.  Because 
there  was  no  intelligent,  organized,  comprehensive 
planning  for  peace.  Because  of  the  short-sightedness 
and  narrow-mindedness  of  our  American  isolationists 
who  prevented  our  carrying  through  the  tremendous 
task  of  building  a  sound  and  lasting  peace.  Because 
down  in  the  hearts  of  men  there  lingered  greed  and 
selfishness.  Because  we  did  not  discover  the  moral 
equivalent  of  war.  Because  we  ignore  the  fact  that  a 
stable  and  just  state  cannot  be  built  of  individuals  with 
corrupt  morals  and  motives. 

If  we  are  to  build  a  lasting  peace  we  must  plan  in- 
telligently, justly  and  unselfishly  for  the  centuries  and 
not  for  a  day.  We  must  override  the  extreme  spirit 
of  nationalism  and  the  narrow  confines  of  time,  and  do 
long-range  planning  built  around  the  ideals  of  Christ. 
We  must  be  willing  to  pry  down  deep  into  the  moral 
natures  of  man  and  make  any  necessary  adjustments 
there — or,  in  other  words,  support  enthusiastically 
those  forces  which  will  regenerate  the  moral  lives -of 
our  people.  But  since  this  cannot  be  achieved  over- 
night we  must  not  wait  until  this  is  done  to  set  up  the 
best  possible  arrangement — a  real  League  of  Nations 
with  teeth  in  it,  a  league  with  a  powerful  international 
police  force  to  carrv  out  its  will.  The  representation 
in  that  league  would  be  based  on  a  fair  basis  propor- 
tionate to  the  relative  interests  of  each  nation,  hut  with 
promises  that  the  small  nations  will  always  be  well 
represented.  A  plan  should  be  devised  similar  to  the 
svstem  used  in  the  United  States,  with  representation 
in  one  division  according  to  population  and  equal  rep- 
resentation in  another  division.  All  nations  should  be 
represented. 

Instead  of  trying  to  crush  the  conquered  nations 
they  should  be  set  up  on  a  firm  economic  and  political 
foundation.  There  should  be  no  spirit  of  vindictive- 
ness  manifested  in  the  peace  terms,  but  instead  a  spirit 
of  forgiveness  and  love  for  all  people.  To  build  up 
rather  than  tear  down  should  be  our  motto.  But  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  further  aggression,  provisions  should 
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be  made  to  allow  the  international  police  force  to  con- 
trol the  situation. 

In  building  for  this  peace  no  injustice  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  incorporated  that  would  give  the  least  ex- 
cuse for  future  wars.  The  very  roots  and  seeds  of 
war  should  be  destroyed. 

There  should  be  drafted  all  the  cardinal  freedoms : 
freedom  of  the  sea;  freedom  o.f  a  people  to  choose 
their  form  of  government ;  freedom  of  personality ; 
freedom  to  speak  and  act ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  and 
freedom  of  religion. 

There  should  be  a  program  of  education  for  peace 
and  for  the  development  of  the  international  mind. 
There  is  a  moral  equivalent  for  war — the  idealism  of 
Christ  in  building  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  ideal 
must  be  held  up  and  brought  before  the  people  until 
all  men  make  this  ideal,  this  great  undertaking,  their 
own — until  the  savage  urge  of  men  to  fight  is  sub- 
limated into  the  higher  struggle  for  a  better  life,  a  bet- 
ter world. 


A  HUMANITARIAN  PEACE 

By  GEORGE  REEVES 

In  a  speech  on  January  30,  1934,  Hitler  said: 

And  in  this  moment  I  can  only  repeat,  within 
hearing  of  the  world,  that  no  threat  and  no  force 
will  ever  induce  the  German  nation  again  to  re- 
nounce those  fundamental  rights  which  no  sover- 
eign state  can  be  denied. 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  theme  of  German  im- 
perialism. In  order  to  insure  the  fact  of  this  doctrine, 
the  Nazis  propose  world  domination,  with  Japan  as 
puppet  controller  of  the  East  and  with  the  United 
States  performing  the  same  role  in  the  Western  hem- 
isphere. Is  it  not  natural  for  them  to  attempt  such 
a  program?  If  they  succeed,  all  will  be  well  for  them; 
if  they  fail,  they  know  what  to  expect.  They  believe 
it  is  a  risk  worth  taking. 

Despite  the  contrary  opinions  of  some  historians, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Germany  of  1919  was  in  a 
position  similiar  to  that  of  the  South  in  1866 — defeated, 
exhausted,  and  with  darkened  hopes  for  the  future  be- 
cause of  a  destructive  peace  settlement.  The  North 
relented  in  its  harsh  treatment  of  the  defeated  states, 
but  the  people  were  slow  to  forget.  The  Civil  War  was 
fought  for  many  years  after  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox and  is  still  being  fought  on  a  small  scale.  The 
rising  generations  were  taught  the  hatreds  of  their 
fathers,  and  only  through  a  gradual  enlightenment 
process  has  the  feeling  been  suppressed  and  to  a  large 
degree  obliterated. 

At  Versailles  the  groundwork  for  a  thousand 
hatreds  was  laid.  The  peace  treaty  was  almost  a 
graphic  plan  for  World  War  II.   Another  like  it  would 


be  an  invitation  to  world  destruction.  The  German  peo- 
ple may  be  so  thoroughly  subjugated  that  another  up- 
rising will  be  impossible  for  many  years ;  yet  the  hatred 
and  desire  for  revenge  will  linger  as  long  as  the  last 
German  is  alive.  If  the  Allies  win  this  war  there  must 
be  a  practicable  peace. 

To  win  the  war  is  only  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Allies.  The  Nazi  idea  of  Germany's  imperial 
destiny  must  be  wiped  out.  The  entire  German  youth 
has  been  steeped  in  the  philosophy  of  the  "New  Order." 
After  the  fall  of  the  German  armies  the  remaining 
Nazi  enthusiasts  will  be  war-weary  and  disillusioned, 
but  they  need  not  be  bitter. 

At  Versailles  the  German  people  were  disarmed,  a 
huge  indemnity  was  heaped  upon  their  shoulders,  the 
better  part  of  their  merchant  marine  was  taken  from 
them  in  reparation  for  Allied  losses,  and  their  colonial 
possessions  were  confiscated.  Today  the  belligerent 
Churchill-Roosevelt  cry  of  "Hitlerism  must  be  de- 
stroyed" seems  to  foretell  another  dictatorial  settle- 
ment. But  the  Germans,  if  defeated,  will  welcome  a 
sensible  settlement  that  treats  them  like  members  of 
the  human  race. 

A  suitable  peace  would ; 

1.  Give  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  defeated  na- 
tions a  voice  in  the  settlement. 

2.  Allow  no  country  or  group  of  countries  to  dic- 
tate terms. 

3.  Restore  Germany  to  her  boundaries  of  1935,  and 
allow  the  German-conquered  nations  to  reestablish  their 
governments  as  they  please ;  as  parts  of  Germany  or 
as  autonomies. 

4.  Give  Alsace-Lorraine  back  to  France. 

5.  Restore  autonomy  to  Italian-conquered  parts  of 
Africa. 

6.  Remove  Japan  from  China. 

7.  Encourage  free  trade  among  all  nations. 

8.  Establish  a  peace-enforcement  union  to  carry  out 
the  rules  of  the  peace  settlement. 

9.  Limit  the  production  of  submarines,  fighting 
ships  and  military  aircraft  of  all  nations  to  a  negligible 
miinimum. 

10.  Establish  absolute  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Of  course  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  fulfill  all 
of  these  points.  For  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  nation  or  nations  will  dominate  the  peace  settle- 
ment almost  entirely.  But  the  goal  of  the  peace  should 
be  a  settlement  reasonably  satisfactory  to  all  involved. 
Freedom  of  the  seas  and  of  trade  will  solve  many 
problems. 

There  will  never  be  a  lasting  world  peace  until  there 
is  an  international  police  system  to  enforce  it.  Until 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  united  and  ruled  from 
one  center,  (they  probably  will  be  in  the  not-too-distant 
future)  a  league  of  nations  seems  to  be  the  only  solu- 
tion. 
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DEATH  ON  SCHEDULE 

By  GEORGE  BEACH 


L^RS  TfTOMSEN  ga/xd  at  the  blue  nceaii  fmni 
uiukTiieath  a  gaudy  and  tall  sun  unilirella,  stuck 
deep  into  the  yellowish  beaeh  sand.  The  loam 
was  gloriously  hright  today  with  the  sun  lieaniing  down 
on  it,  making  the  eontrast  between  the  dark,  marine- 
blue  water  and  the  white,  liubbly  foam  vivifl  and 
breath-catching.  Lars  sighed  and  for  a  brief  moment 
was  almost  happy.  He  was  slowly  dying,  they  told 
him,  and  he  couldn't  dispute  the  verdict.  The  burning 
pain  in  his  left  side  and  lower  abdomen  wasn't  there 
for  nothing.  And  yet  he  wondered.  Could  you  al- 
ways be  sure  of  death  on  schedule?  He  pondered. 
There  was  Ada  Frietche  who  had  been  his  stenog- 
rapher for  ten  years.  They  had  been  trying  to  put 
her  away  for  six  years  now.  The  doctors  had,  and 
yet  there  she  was  at  work,  seemingly  none  the  worse 
for  the  grind.  And  Jack  Steed,  the  little  man  who 
worked  in  an  office  in  the  same  building,  was  always 
the  despair  of  his  physician,  who  had  been  warning 
him  that  his  heart  .  .  .  anytime  ...  he  must  be  pre- 
pared .  .  .  And  Jack  Steed  was  prepared,  prepared  to 
live.  He  smoked  incessantly,  lived  for  the  moment 
and  trailed  his  stenographic  staff  through  a  bizarre 
succession  of  night-clubs  and  midnight  eating  joints, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  neighboring  offices.  At  least 
it  furnished  a  topic  for  gossip.  Good  old  Jack  Steed. 
He  hadn't  given  up.  Steed  felt  sure  of  himself  in  the 
pulse  of  things,  and  even  in  the  office,  die  set  a  pace 
that  made  out-siders  wonder  at  his  driving  energy. 
Lars  brooded  a  bit,  in  spite  of  the  sunny  day  and  the 
attractive  girls  walking  along  the  beach  in  shorts. 
Ordinarily  he  was  quite  attentive  to  them.  But  today 
...  He  clutched  at  his  side,  and  then  laughed  nerv- 
ously, futily,  as  he  realized  how  silly  that  instinctive 
action  was.  The  pain  was  hellish,  simply  and  directly 
hellish.  He  hardly  found  words  to  express  the  fear 
th?.t  flooded  him  after  an  especially  sharp  twinge  of 
pain.  He  felt  uneasy  all  the  time,  and  had  to  swallow 
countless  aspirin  for  relief.  Later,  the  doctor  warned, 
he  must  switch  to  dope.  Later.  Later.  Cancer  was 
no  trifling  malady  either.    But  always  later. 

Lars  had  found  it  convenient  to  drug  himself  in 
more  ways  than  one.  He  had  always  distrusted  drugs 
until  now,  and  although  he  hated  them,  he  had  to  use 
them  .  .  .  now.  His  exercise  and  surf-bathing  helped 
to  get  him  pleasantly  s'eepy,  and  he  slept  a  little  in  the 
rfternoon.  At  night  he  watched  the  dancing  on  the 
hotel  patio,  a  tall  glass  of  cooling  limeade  at  his  elbow. 
He  always  stayed  up  as  late  as  the  last  stragglers,  in 
order  to  assure  a  sound  night's  sleep.    Then  he  would 


lie  in  bed  until  his  late  breakfast  was  serverl  en  a  tray, 
and  arise  at  noon  for  a  warm  shower  and  a  turn  around 
the  hotel  garflens  before  dinner  at  one-thirty  or  two. 
Lars"  wife  had  died  five  years  before,  and  he  had  never 
married  again,  strange  to  say,  although  he  could  have 
easily,  being  really  popular  with  the  younger  set. 

Lars  had  made  a  comfortable  income  for  years,  and 
his  holdings  in  bonds  and  real  estate  were  large.  He 
was  not  likely  to  suffer  any  financial  embarrassment 
in  his  decline,  although  he  realized  that  a  slow  illness 
would  drain  his  financial  resources  as  quickly  as  his 
bodily  reserves.  But  Lars  was  a  Swedish  immigrant, 
thrifty  and  hard  working,  and  had  laid  up  enough 
money  to  cover  all  emergencies.  He  was  not  worried 
on  that  score.  He  looked  out  at  the  sea  again  and  felt 
suddenly  lazy  and  unworried.  The  surf  almost  danced 
to  shore,  and  he  noticed  the  pretty  little  skirt-like 
fringes  of  the  nearest  incoming  waves.  Clean,  he 
thought.    Clean  and  eiTortless  motion. 

Soon,  he  knew  ...  oh  well,  why  think  about  it  now. 
He  must  brace  himself,  sooner  or  later,  for  the  inevit- 
able.   And  it  might  be  sooner  than  he  thought.  Lars 
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wondered,  now  that  he  was  lazy  and  comfortable  un- 
derneath the  umbrella,  why  he  had  paid  so  much  at- 
tention to  nerve-wracking,  petty,  annoying  details  dur- 
ing his  early  life.  He  had  never  let  anything  slip.  He 
had  made  business  deal  after  business  deal,  deftly  dis- 
posing of  knotty  problems  which  bothered  his  super- 
iors. He  had  become  rich.  But  he  was  writhing  now, 
and  he  wondered  whether  the  'years  of  worry  and 
w^atchfulness  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Maybe  if  he 
had  let  up  sooner  .  .  maybe  if  he  hadn't  pushed  him- 
self so  hard  .  .  .  but  why  worry?  he  thought.  I've  got 
to  meet  it  sooner  or  later.  Later.  Later.  He  dragged 
himself  to  the  hotel  elevator  and  after  being  whisked 
up  three  flights,  wearily  trudged  to  his  room.  His 
shower  didn't  refresh  him  as  usual,  so  he  piled  into 
bed  and  slept  uneasily  until  six  o'clock. 

He  waked  as  the  first  lights  were  blinking  on  along 
the  waterfront  and  in  the  shops  along  the  boardwalk. 
The  afternoon  had  been  sticky  hot  and  he  felt  dazed 
on  awaking.  There  was  something  about  waking  on 
a  hot  afternoon  that  he  hated.  He  felt  irritated,  and 
almost  tired,  although  he  knew  he  was  considerably  re- 
freshed.   He  rang  for  his  valet. 

"John,  get  out  my  dinner  jacket.  Lm  going  to 
dress  for  supper  now.    Lay  out  a  new  tie,  will  you?" 

Into  the  shower  again.  The  perfumed  smooth  soap 
sickened  him  somewhat  when  the  lather  penetrated  his 
nostrils  and  stopped  up  his  ears.  It  was  almost  too 
sweet.  He  liked  the  patter  of  the  tepid  water  on  his 
shoulders,  though,  and  the  splashing  of  the  puddles  un- 
derneath his  feet. 

It  was  after  eleven  now  and.  Lars  lolled  on  the  end 
of  the  patio  in  a  deck-chair.  A  beverage  tray  was  close 
at  hand,  and  he  poured  himself  several  glasses  of 
something  dark  and  cool.  The  moon  was  full,  and  the 
waves  were  idling  along  the  shore  in  regular,  solemn 
rows.  A  mystic,  diaphanous  fog  hovered  above  the 
horizon  and  added  to  the  glory  of  the  moon.  Far 
out  to  sea  there  was  light  and  the  pebbled  beach  glis- 
tened in  the  general  glow.  The  usually  mad  and 
tempestuous  ocean  was  calm  and  composed  for  the  tide 
was  slowly  ebbing  out. 

Lars  reached  into  his  breast-pocket  and  pulled  out 
a  thin  ebony  cigarette  case.  He  took  one  of  his  favor- 
ites, and  touched  a  lighter  to  it  quickly.  The  sea 
breeze  was  gentle,  but  steady,  and  he  had  to  light  his 
cigarette  quickly.  He  gazed  out  at  the  receding  tide, 
and  felt  weak,  but  strangely  composed.  He  noticed 
that  a  tall  girl  in  black  was  edging  out  of  the  dance 
crowd  at  the  other  end  of  the  patio  and  was  headed  his 
way.  His  brow  furrowed  as  he  thought  he  might 
have  trouble  remembering  her  name,  but  he  smiled  as 
he  recognized  Edith  Long. 

"Hullo,  Edith,"  he  said  coolly.  "How  are  you, 
dear?  Yes,  please  do  sit  here  by  me."  He  noticed 
with  admiration  the  curve  of  her  slight  back,  the  simple 


bracelet  on  her  wrist,  and  her  lovely  profile,  doubly 
beautiful  in  the  moonlight. 

"How  are  you,  Lars?  Haven't  been  seeing  you 
much  lately  'round  home." 

Lars  smiled.  She  doesn't  know  about  me  then,  he 
thought.  She  doesn't  know.  "Yes,  I've  knocked  off 
work  for  a  while  and  come  down  here  for  a  little 
binge." 

"Strange,"  she  said.  "I  haven't  seen  you  about. 
Not  around  the  Divers  club  or  Mixy's,  anyhow." 

"Well,  er,  yes.  I've  been  taking  it  easy  this  trip. 
Sort  of  change,  you  know."  He  tried  hard  to  keep  his 
■voice  natural. 

"Well,  that  sounds  more  like  the  old  playboy,  Lars. 
How  have  you  been  really?" 

Does  she  know?  thought  Lars.  Why  doesn't  she 
come  out  with  it?  Or  maybe  she's  really  anxious  about 
me.   I  can't  be  looking  very  well. 

"Oh  fine,  or  rather  all  right.    All  right,  really." 

"Oh.   Well.  I'm  glad." 

Lars  moved  about  in  his  chair  uneasily.  He  felt 
sharp  cutting  pains  under  his  belt  and  a  growing  ir- 
ritation inside. 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  lightly  grasped  her 
wrist.    "Shall  we  dance,  Edith?" 

"I'd  love  to,"  she  murmured. 

They  walked  slowly  to  the  other  end  of  the  patio, 
hand  in  hand,  and  sHpped  in  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 
He  placed  his  hand  in  hers  and  lightly  touched  her 
waist.  Edith  noticed  that  Lars'  face  was  sad  and 
drawn.  She  could  not  help  but  compare  his  broad  ex- 
panse of  forehead  to  the  flatness  of  the  now-quiet  sea. 
The  music  was  soothing,  rich  in  strings,  and  the  slow 
rhythm  seemed  to  fit  in  with  the  silvery  moonlight  and 
the  soft  combers  of  the  outgoing  tide  curling  in  to 
shore. 

Edith  put  her  head  close  to  his  and  strands  of  her 
hair  fell  across  his  mouth.  They  danced  slowly,  grace- 
fully, with  no  apparent  efifort.  Lars  was  surprised  at 
his  own  free  and  easy  movement.  Several  encores 
were  played,  and  after  one  encore,  Lars  murmured 
something  in  her  ear,  and  they  stopped  dancing  to  go 
back  and  sit  down.    He  hadn't  told  Edith  why. 

The  burning  inside  was  worse,  but  he  hadn't  been 
so  happy  in  a  week.  He  tried  to  slip  an  aspirin  out  of 
bis  side-pocket  with  his  left  hand,  so  she  wouldn't 
notice.  He  succeeded.  When  she  turned  away  for  a 
m.oment  he  slipped  it  into  his  mouth.  They  reached 
the  chairs.  .  .  . 

Two  hours  later,  Edith  and  Lars  were  seated  close 
together.  He  had  told  her  most  of  his  story  and  she 
had  cried  softly.    Edith  had  always  understood. 

"Edith,  m'  love,"  he  said  softly.  "Want  something 
to  drink?" 

"Yes,  if  you'd  like  to." 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Passage  Beyond  the  Night 


(A  FANTASY  FOR  RADIO) 


Editor's  Note. — This  jaiilasx  for  radio  was  prc- 
scnlcd  over  irOk'D  al  I'.  M.  July  6.  I'^ll.  as 

fijlli  ill  llic  "I  'oicc  oj  Ih-aiiia"  scries.  Tlic  original  cast 
is  listed  below. 

PERSONS: 

PuiLLir,  John  ii'loiiiiiiski. 
Sharon,  Harriet  Anderson. 
Ethel,  Marjoric  Foster. 
Martha,  Frances  Bcckelliciiiier. 
Doctor,  Gordon  Collins. 
Bill,  Fdwin  Thonmson. 
Joe,  John  Thoinason. 


JOHN  TIIOMAvSON 

Fhillip 

I  was  nervous  and  I  walked  arcnnd  last  ni^dit.  Went 
iq)  to  the  old  cemetery  for  a  wiiile. 

Fthel 

]  suppose  some  ghost  kept  you  all  that  time. 

Fliillip 

It  may  sound  silly,  but  a  strange  thing  did  happen  to 


(Music:   Oiniiioiis,  expectant). 
Scene  1:    FJliel's  House. 
Persons:   Phillip,  Ethel. 

Ethel 

There's  something  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  Phillip. 
Phillip 

All  right,  Tm  listening. 

Ethel 

It's  about  Martha. 

Fhillip 

Well,  what  about  her? 

Ethel 

Now,  don't  you  think  you've  been  acting  rather  oddly 
for  a  man  who  is  getting  married  in  two  weeks  ? 
Phillip 

I  know  how  you  feel  about  Martha,  but  really  I'm 
acting  quite  normally,  I  think. 

Ethel 

Is  it  normal  for  a  man  not  to  visit  his  fiancee?  You 
haven't  seen  her  in  three  or  four  days. 

Phillip 

I  know,  but  you  don't  think  I'm  philandering,  I  hope. 
Ethel 

No,  but  a  fiancee  likes  attention. 

Phillip 

Of  course,  but  I  like  to  be  alone  to  think. 

Ethel 

There's  nothing  to  worry  about — you  and  Martha  love 
each  other  and  you're  getting  married. 
Phillip 

Oh,  I'm  not  falling  out  of  love  with  Martha,  but,  well, 
a  man  wants  some  time  to  think  things  out  alone. 
-  Ethel 

I'll  drop  the  subject,  but  I  would  like  to  know  where 
you  were  last  night ;  you  weren't  in  your  room  at 
three  o'clock. 


Ethel 

What  are  you  talking  about? 

Phillip 

I  hardly  know  myself:  the  whole  thing's  confused. 
Ethel 

Well,  what  happened? 

Phillip 

Perhaps  I  shouldn't  tell  you :  I  don't  think  you  would 
understand. 

Ethel 

Something  did  happen  to  you  in  that  cemetery:  you 
look  strange  and  rather  pale. 

Phillip 

I  suppose  it  did  shake  me — it  was  so  different  .  .  . 
strange,  even  wonderful. 

Ethel 

You're  talking  in  riddles.    What  was  so  wonderful? 
Phillip 

Sharon. 

Ethel 

What  ? 

Phillip 

Sharon  .  .  .  she's  the  girl  I  met. 

Ethel 

You  mean  to  say  that  >'ou  met  a  woman  in  a  cemetery 
at  that  time  of  night? 

Phillip 

Yes. 

Ethel 

A  woman  of  that  sort  could  hardly  be  wonderful. 
Phillip 

I  should  have  known  )'0U  wouldn't  understand :  I  know 
little  or  nothing  about  her,  but  Sharon  is  diiierent 
from  anyone  I've  ever  seen. 

Ethel 

^^^^at  happened?  I  suppose  she  said  she  was  a  ghost 
and  disappeared  in  a  puff  of  smoke. 

Phillip 

Don't  be  so  foolish,  Ethel.  It's  all  very  plausible  when 
YOU  understand  the  situation. 

Ethel 

It  had  better  be. 
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Phillip 

Well,  you  see,  I'd  been  walking  around  for  about  half 
an  hour  when  I  sat  down  on  the  stone  bench  near 
the  gate  of  the  cemetery.  I  was  sitting  there,  think- 
ing and  whistling  softly  to  myself  .  .  . 

(Whistling:   Fiz'c  seconds). 
Flashback:  Cciiirfcry. 
Perscrs:   Sharon.  Pliillip 

S  liar  on 

Why  have  you  come  here  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
dead  ? 

Phillip 

What?  I  want  to  be  alone  so  I  can  think. 

Sharon 

I  won't  bother  you.    May  I  sit  down  ? 

Phillip 

Who  are  you?  Where  are  you?  ' 
Sharon 

Right  beside  you. 

Phillip 

What?  Well,  so  you  are.  I  couldn't  see  you  at  first. 
The  darkness,  I  suppose. 

Sharon 

Yes,  the  darkness. 

Phillip  '     ■  • 

Did  you  come  here  to  think  as  I  did? 

Sharon  -  ■ 

Yes,  for  the  same  reason. 

Phillip 
About  a  man,  I  suppose. 

SJiaron 

Yes,  just  as  you  are  here  to  think  of  a  woman. 
Phillip 

My  fiancee  ...  we  are  to  be  married  in  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

Sharon 

Why  choose  a  cemetery  to  think  about  the  girl  you  love? 
Phillip 

I  imagine  it  does  seem  strange,  but  I  come  here  often 
to  be  alone. 

Sharon 

So  do  I. 

Phillip 

Unusual  that  we  never  met  before. 

Sharon 

Perhaps  .  .  .  although  I've  seen  you  many  times. 
Phillip 

I  never  saw  you. 

Sharon 

No  ...  I  never  wished  you  to. 

Phillip 

But  why  tonight  ? 

Sharon 

I  wondered  about  ynu  and  the  woman  sure  to  be  in- 
volved.   Is  she  beautiful? 


Phillip 

Yes,  very. 

Sharon 

More  beautiful  than  I? 

Phillip 

I  can't  say  ...  I  can't  see  you  very  clearly  in  this  half 
light.  ' 

Sharon 

I  suppose  not.    Do  you  love  her? 

Phillip 

Very  much,  but  1  like  to  be  alone  with  my  thoughts  oc- 
casionally. 

Sharon 

It  is  reassuring  to  meet  yourself. 

Phillip 

You  said  something  of  a  man.    Do  you  love  him? 
Sharon 

It's  hard  to  say  ...  I  lost  him  and — 
Phillip 

He  may  come  back. 

Sharon 

Hardly.   We  are  separated,  you  might  say,  by  death. 
Phillip 

Oh.  that's  tragic  .  .  .  there's  nothing  I  can  say,  is  there? 
Sharon 

No,  it's  over  and  forgotten  .  .  .  put  your  arm  tighter 
around  me. 

Phillip 

You're  so  light  and  frail,  I  was  almost  afraid  you  would 
vanish. 

Sharon 

I'm  quite  real  though. 

Phillip 

Yes,  and  lovely  .  .  .  you  fit  perfectly  with  this  setting 
.  .  .  the  hushed  beauty  and  the  darkened  moon. 
Sharon 

There  is  a  haunting  beauty  here,  isn't  there? 

Phillip 

Haunting,  yes. 

Sharon- 

You  know,  what's  happening  here  tonight  will  seem  dis- 
tant and  unbelievable  tomorrow. 

Phillip 

I  shall  remember  you. 

Sharon. 

Not  for  long. 

Phillip 

Forever. 

Sharon- 

Nothing  worth  remembering  has  happened. 

Phillip 

It's  the  moments  such  as  these  .  .  .  the  miniature  aeons 
of  strange  beauty  tliat  haunt  our  memories  forever. 
Sharon- 

I  shall  remember  vou  .  .  .  within  and  beyond  the  grave. 
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/'///V///. 

Why  do  you  .sjK'ak  so  loii,i;iiiL;ly  of  the  i^ravc? 

Slnii'dii 

Uccansi'  llicrc  is  rest  and  conlcnl iiu'iil  iIktc. 

J 'hill it 

The  s^ravc  holds  no  joy. 

S  lid  roil 

No,  only  the  jicaceful  anonymity  ol'  nothingness. 

I'll  imp 

With  \'ou  here,  the  grave  seenis  far  away. 

Sharon 

It  does  seem  distant  .  .  .  now. 

F///7//> 

Isn't  it  strange  for  us  to  talk  so  intimately  when  we 
are  strangers? 

Sharon 

Strangers?  .  .  .  I've  known  you  for  a  long  time. 
Phillip 

But  we  never  met. 

Sharon 

Acquaintance  is  unnecessary  .  .  .  I've  known  you  for- 
ever ...  I  have  loved  you  an  age  and  you  shall  love 
me. 

Phillip 

Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Sharon 

Because  this  is  perfect  .  .  .  and  unless  you  loved  me  I 
wouldn't  he  here. 

Phillip 

But  we  don't  even  know  each  other's  names  .  .  .  I'm 
Phillip  Taylor  and  you — 
Sharon 

Sharon. 

Phillip 

Sharon  who? 

Sharon 

The  last  name  is  worn  away  ...  I  am  Sharon  .  .  . 
that's  all. 

Phillip 

Even  if  I  did  love  you,  Sharon,  I'm  engaged  to  Martha. 
Sharon 

You'll  forget. 

Phillip 

It's  impossihle.    This  whole  thing's  a  mad  dream  .  .  . 
Sharon 

Dream?  Mad?  Is  love  mad? 

Phillip 

I  can't  love  you.  I've  known  you  but  a  few  minxites.  I 
can't  love  you. 

Sharon^ 

You  believe  that  now,  but  you'll  see. 

Phillip 

(Hesitating).  When  you  kiss  me  like  that,  I.  too.  can 
almost  believe. 


Sharon 

I  knew  the  lirsi  kiss  would  he  like  lli;it,  lhon;.'li  U'.t  (|niie 
so  vvondn  l'nl, 

I'hillip 

This  is  absurd,  mad  ...  I  caii'l  be  in  love  with  you. 
It's  impossihle. 

Sharon. 

You  have  searched  yom"  soul  for  me  .  .  .  only  to  rleny 
your  love  when  1  am  beside  you. 

Phillip 

It's  only  the  enchantment  of  the  night  .  .  .  the  strange- 
ness of  this  i)]ace  ...  it's  only  the  night. 
Sharon 

Do  you  doubt  the  realities  of  the  night? 

Phillip 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep  .  .  .  I'm  dreaming  .  .  .  this  is 
all  too  mad  for  joy. 

Sharon 
Do  you  wish  me  tO'  leave? 

Phillip 

No.    No,  I  didn't  mean  that  .  .  .  perhaps  I  am  infatu- 
ated by  the  night  and  you  ...  I  don't  know. 
Sharon 

You  must  decide  ...  I  can't  wait  on  a  faithless  lover. 
Phillip 

But  I  must  see  you  again. 

Sharon 

W'henever  you  say. 

Phillip 

Tomorrow  night. 

Sliaron 

Very  well. 

Phillip 

But  where  ?   When  ? 

Sharon 

The  same  as  tonight. 

Phillip 

Let's  go  somewhere  else  .  .  .  this  is  a  rather  creepy 
place  for  a  date. 

Sharon 

Here — tomorrow  night. 

Phillip 

One  more  kiss  and  .  .  .  Sharon?  AA'here  are  you?  .  .  . 
she's  gone  .  .  .  now,  that's  damned  strange. 

(Music:  Heartache  iiuisic). 

Ethel 

Phillip,  vou  can't  believe  that. 

Phillip 
It  happened.    I  swear  it. 

Ethel 

You  dreamed  this. 

Phillip 

Do  dreams  wear  perfume?  I  awoke  this  morning  witli 
(  Continued  on  Page  24  ) 
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AMONG  THE 
BOOKS 


Eric  Knight.  This  Above  All.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1941. 

This  Above  All  is  the  love  story  of  Give  Hanley, 
a  working-class  soldier,  and  Prudence  Cathaway,  a 
middle-class  woman  who  is  serving  in  the  W.  A.  A.  F., 
which  occurs  amid  the  bombardments  and  disorders 
of  war-torn  England  in  World  War  II.  But  it  is  not 
a  significant  novel  merely  because  of  the  love  story, 
although  most  reviewers  seem  agreed  that  it  is  worthy 
to  stand  beside  Hemingway  for  that  reason  alone.  Its 
true  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  description 
of  the  changing  England,  the  England  that  is  divesting 
itself  of  pompous  lords  and  dukes  and  a  complacent 
middle  class.    As  Clive  says : 

...  I  think  there  is  no  better  race  in  the  world 
when  we  have  left  behind  our  arrogance.  I  want 
no  other  land,  I  want  no  other  people  to  live 
among.  The  common  people  of  this  land  have 
virtues  ...  I  think  that  at  last  the  old  England  is 
done  for.  Win,  lose,  or  draw,  your  smug  middle- 
class  England  is  gone. 

It  will  go  if  we  lose.  It  will  go  if  we  win. 
But  it  will  go  most  surely  if  we  lose,  and  I  would 
risk  losing  a  war  if  it  insured  winning  a  new  life 
.  .  .  What  is  fine  and  enduring  in  England  cannot 
be  killed  by  a  military  defeat. 

Clive  is  on  a  short  leave  from  the  army,  having 
just  recovered  from  pneumonia  which  he  contracted 
as  a  result  of  fatigue  and  exposure  to  the  weather  at 
Dunkirk.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  Prudence  on 
a  blind  date.  After  several  days  they  become  quite  at- 
tached to  each  other  and  decide  to  enjoy  a  vacation  to- 
gether at  Leaford,  a  virtually  deserted  resort  town  on 
the  English  Channel.  There,  living  together  as  man 
and  wife,  they  fall  passionately  in  love. 

Their  life-stories  are  slowly  unraveled  while  they 
go  on  picnic  excursions,  engage  in  drinking  bouts, 
make  love  and  wait  expectantly  for  bombs  to  strike 
their  hotel  during  air-raids.  Clive  admits  himself  to 
be  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  working-class  mother.  He 
has  grown  up  the  hard  way  and  is  embittered  by  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  forty  millions  of  people 
who  belong  to  the  working  class  in  England.  Pru- 


dence is  the  only  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  family.  Her 
father  is  a  doctor. 

Monty,  Clive's  boon  companion  in  France,  comes 
to  vacation  with  the  lovers  for  a  few  days.  The  three 
of  them  have  an  hilarious  time  arguing  and  carousing. 
When  Monty  tells  Prudence  that  Clive  was  a  real  hero 
in  France,  Clive  is  angered ;  he  retaliates  by  cruelly  re- 
citing to  Prudence  all  the  horrible,  bloody  .adventures 
that  he  went  through.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  both 
of  them,  Clive  finally  decides  that  he  will  not  return  to 
the  army.  He  refuses  to  fight  any  longer  for  a  cause 
he  does  not  believe  in.  His  motto  is  embodied  in  the 
inscription  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  book — Polonius'  advice 
to  Laertes  in  Hamlet : 

This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  ! 

When  Prudence's  leave  runs  out,  Clive  sends  her 
back  to  her  post  in  the  W.  A.  A.  F.  All  her  attempts 
to  persuade  him  not  to  desert  have  been  in  vain.  After 
his  own  leave  is  up  he  starts  wandering  across  the 
country,  almost  aimlessly;  several  times  he  narrowly 
escapes  being  caught.  In  a  fight  with  a  farmer  he  re- 
ceives an  injury  on  the  head,  which  seems  trivial  at 
the  time.  At  last,  exhausted  and  with  practically  no 
money,  he  decides  to  give  himself  up.  But  first  he 
manages  to  slip  into  London  without  being  arrested. 
Once  there  he  calls  Prudence  over  long-distance  and 
proposes  to  her.  She  accepts,  revealing  to  him  that 
she  is  going  to  have  a  baby;  she  will  board  the  next 
train  for  London.  He  promises  to  meet  her  at  the 
station — ^"come  hell  or  high  water." 

However,  on  his  way  to  the  station,  while  trying 
to  rescue  a  woman  and  her  child  from  a  building  set 
on  fire  by  Nazi  bombs,  he  is  felled  by  a  crumbling 
wall  of  the  burning  structure.  Almost  too  coincident- 
ally  he  is  carried  to  the  hospital  where  Prudence's 
father  is  head  surgeon.  His  injuries — a  bad  gash  on 
the  head  and  a  few  minor  bruises — are  not  critical. 

Upon  arriving  in  London  and  learning  what  has 
happened.  Prudence  rushes  to  the  hospital.  Thinking 
that  he  is  not  in  a  very  serious  condition,  she  sug-gests 
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th;it  Ihcy  marry  rij^lil  away.  I'.ul  a  hlond  clut,  cairscd 
by  the  blow  rrcrivcd  in  liis  t'lu-ountcr  vvilli  llir  rariiicr, 
demands  immediate  removal.  'I'he  ojieralion  is  per- 
formed l)y  I'nidence's  father.  Dne  (o  the  I'aet  thai 
lihroid  tultereulosis  (  whieh  Chve  has,  nnknowin^ly) 
has  settled  in  the  brain,  it  is  im[)()ssible  to  save  his  h'fe. 
He  hngers  hut  a  few  days  lonf^er. 

When  he  <Ues  Prudence  reaUzes  that  her  child  will 
be  a  bastard,  just  as  its  father  was;  she  resolves  that 
it  shall  not  receive  the  same  unfortunate  treatment 
Clive  endured.  She  declares  :  "You  v^^on't  have  it  like 
him.  You'll  live  in  a  better  England  than  he  did,  bc- 
caus  you  deserve  it !   Everyone  deserves  it !" 

A  vivid  description  of  the  "glasshouse,"  the  place 
where  recalcitrant  British  soldiers  are  sent,  is  given  by 
Monty,  who  was  once  sent  there  for  insubordination. 
The  cold,  unsparing  brutality  of  the  guards  is  com- 
parable to  the  conduct  of  the  guards  in  the  Nazi  con- 
centration camps  described  in  Jan  Valtin's  Out  of  flic 
Night.  "The  glasshouse  !  Where  they  kill  or  cure  you  ! 
Where  they  tame  lion  tamers!  Where  they  make  a 
man  that's  volunteered  to  fight  for  his  country  ache 
day  and  night  and  cry  for  mercy  and  wish  he'd  never 
been  born!"  That  is  only  a  mild  sample  of  what 
Monty  says  of  it. 

As  a  picture  of  contemporary  England,  Tliis  Above 
All  is  excellent;  but  as  a  novel  it  hardly  ranks  so  high. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  is  chock-full  of  dialogue — 
at  times,  witty,  entertaining  and  flowing;  but  for  the 
most  part,  when  the  more  serious  subjects  of  class  dis- 
tinctions, government,  war  and  politics  are  discussed, 
it  is  artificial  and  often  develops  into  undramatic  lec- 
tures. In  such  places  it  reads  like  certain  unnatural, 
amateurishly  concocted  radio  conversations  which  are 
ostensibly  intended  to  teach  farmers  how  to  care  for 
their  land  and  check  soil  erosion.  The  very  content 
of  such  dialogue  is  its  only  redeeming  feature. 

Besides  the  principal  plot  with  Clive,  Prudence  and 
Monty  as  the  characters,  there  are  several  sub-plots 
which  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  course  of  events  in 
the  main  story;  the  characters  of  these  plots  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  middle-class  relatives  of  Prudence. 
They  serve  as  a  background  for  the  principal  plot, 
showing  how  various  individuals  of  the  middle  class 
are  conducting  themselves. 

This  Above  All  contains  some  of  the  most  bitter 
condemnations  of  everything  English — the  British  Em- 
pire, the  British  social  system,  the  British  system  of 
mass  education,  the  British  Government  and  the  Church 
of  England — that  have  ever  been  written  by  a  native 
Englishman,  during  peace  or  war.  The  very  fact  that 
such  a  novel  was  allowed  to  come  out  at  such  a  time  is 
indicative,  perhaps,  that  England  is  in  a  state  of  social 
and  political  metamorphosis. 

— Archie  Bcckelheimer. 


W.  Somerset  Maugham.  S'll^K/ii.y 
Personal.  New  York:  Doubleciay 
Doran,  1941.* 

"I  have  th(iu,i;lit  it  nii^lit  be  interesting  to  set  down 
on  ])a])er  before  1  foigot  tbeiii  llie  ineident^,  trifling  in 
tlieniselx cs,  which  seem  to  have  eli;ni^ei|  the  whole 
eeturse  of  ni\-  life,"  Mr.  Maugham  states  early  in  his 
book.  These  incidents  are  taken  from  tlie  author's  ex- 
])eriences  in  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  j^resent  Eu- 
ro] )can  war. 

Most  illunfinating  to  Americans  is  Maugham's  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  France.  He  re- 
ports interviews  with  army,  navy  and  industrial  leaders 
and  with  obscure  soldiers,  sailors,  bourgeois  and  peas- 
ants. He  attributes  the  collapse  of  France  to  her  in- 
adequate war  effort  and  to  England's  lack  of  support. 

Maugham  paints  the  typical  French  soldier  as  com- 
petent and  willing  to  fight  but  torn  between  love  of 
family  and  love  of  country ;  much  of  the  seemingly 
lackadaisical  attitude  of  the  French  was  caused,  he  says, 
because  they  love  their  homes  and  families  more  than 
any  other  peoples.  This  statement  apparently  con- 
tradicts the  charge  that  the  French  fell  because  they 
were  immoral,  unpatriotic  and  cowardly. 

Among  a  few  of  the  French  grievances  against  the 
English  are  that  the  British  expeditionary  force  was 
ill-equipped  and  small ;  that  the  English  soldiers 
patronized  the  French  because  the  latter  were  poorly 
paid ;  that  the  Welsh  troops  reviewing  in  Paris  did  the 
Lambeth  Walk  through  the  city ;  and  that  the  English 
command  refused  to  scatter  their  troops  about  the 
country  to  encourage  the  French  because  they  feared 
that  they  would  then  be  unable  to  supply  the  Britishers 
with  their  usual  amounts  of  cigarettes  and  wine. 

It  is  when  Maugham  begins  his  account  of  war- 
time England  that  he  goes  off  the  deep  end  of  propa- 
ganda— ecstatic  praise  of  the  British  nobility  for  their 
almost  compulsory  show  of  democracy ;  the  casualness 
of  Londoners  under  fire  although  in  the  worst  raids 
the  bombers  never  killed  more  people  than  die  in  Lon- 
don of  natural  causes  every  day ;  and  a  high-powered 
and  intellectual  appeal  for  American  intervention. 

Mr.  Maugham's  style  is  witty,  ^'ivid  and  sometimes 
even  brilliant.  For  instance,  in  writing  about  an  inter- 
view with  a  group  of  French  naval  officers,  "Sir. 
Maugham  states:  "I  am  always  somewhat  intimidated 
by  persons  in  uniform  and  in  order  to  feel  at  ease  with 
them  I  have  to  strip  them  of  it  in  my  imagination  and 
see  them  in  their  imion  suits." 

This  book  is  about  like  all  reportorial  assignments, 
although  it  does  contain  several  interesting  incidents 
such  as  the  account  of  the  unfaithful  butler,  the  story 
of  Gladys,  the  maiden  in  distress,  and  the  escape  of  the 
British  refugees  from  France.  ]\Ir.  ^laugham's  book 
is  well  written  and  deserves  qualified  praise  even  though 
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it  is  not  unusual  or  great.  In  my  opinion  it  W(juld  have 
been  much  more  appropriate  to  have  called  Strictly 
Personal,  Strictly  Propaganda. 

— J  oil)  I  Thoinason. 


T.  R.  Ybarra.  YouNG  Man  OF  Cara- 
cas. New  York:  Ives  Washburn, 
Inc.,  1941. 

Young  Man  of  Caracas  is  the  rambling  autobiog- 
raphy of  the  early  years  of  the  well-known  journalist, 
Thomas  Russell  Ybarra.  The  story  begins  some  six 
years  before  Ybarra's  birth,  presenting  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  one 
a  young  lady  from  Boston,  the  other  a  youthful  Vene- 
zuelan general. 

Nelly  Russell  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Rus- 
sell, one-time  United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela. 
General  Alejandro  Ybarra  was  the  son  of  a  prominent 
Venezuelan.  They  met  in  Caracas,  became  engaged, 
married,  went  on  an  extended  honeymoon,  and  finally 
settled  in  Boston.  Here  Nelly  gave  birth  to  Thomas, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  mixed  blood,  was  destined  to  be- 
come, at  least  in  his  way  of  living,  a  pedigreed  Bos- 
tonian. 

However,  his  father's  love  for  his  native  land 
would  not  allow  him  to  stay  in  the  United  States  for 
long ;  all  his  life  he  shuttled  back  and  forth  from  Vene- 
zviela  to  Boston.  And  with  him  w^as  shuttled  Thomas,  a 
child  of  two  worlds,  whose  Anglo-Saxon  nature  finally 
triumphed  over  the  Latin  { when  he  was  twenty  years 
old)  and  decided  him  to  make  his  home  permanently 
in  the  United  States. 

This  book.  Young  Man  of  Caracas,  is  merely  an 
expansion  of  a  fact  which  almost  everybody  in  the 
United  States  recognizes — that  the  South  American 
temperament  is  revolutionary,  haughty  and  fiery. 
Ybarra  is  evidently  trying  to  reconcile  North  Amer- 
icans to  this  fact  as  a  part  of  our  good-neighbor  policy. 

Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Book-of-the-Month  Club  re- 
viewer, says  that  Young  Man  of  Caracas  is  "a  Life 
With  Father  in  Venezuela  with  personahties  as  surpris- 
ing and  delightful  as  in  Clarence  Day's  book  .  .  ."  This 
is  an  injustice  to  both  Mr.  Day  and  his  technique.  Life 
With  Father  is  characterized  by  sustained  humour,  a 
delightful  style,  a  modicum  of  parental  eulogies  and  a 
more  or  less  frank  representation  of  personalities.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Ybarra's  book  the  humour  is  by  no 
means  sustained,  the  style,  on  the  whole,  is  not  de- 
lightful, parental  eulogies  are  not  lacking  and  frank- 
ness of  character  representation  seems  doubtful.  This 
last  point  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  describes  his 
father  as  (in  Canby's  words)  "a  Venezuelan  general, 
a  romantic  Spaniard,  an  honest  associate  of  corrupt  and 
splendiferous  dictators  .  .  ." — the  absurdity  of  which 
makes  one  laugh. 


There  are  a  great  many  interesting  and  amusing 
anecdotes  in  this  book.  The  South  American  tempera- 
ment might  be  summed  up  in  the  following  one  :  "There 
was  one  visiting  Italian  soprano  .  .  .  whose  trills  threat- 
ened Caracas  with  mass  apoplexy.  After  singing  the 
mad  scene  in  Lucia,  she  was  sanity  personified  com- 
pared with  her  audience  .  .  .  But  it  was  quite  another 
matter  when  an  Italian  tenor  .  .  .  acknowledged  a  cur- 
tain call  by  shrugging  his  shoulders  disdainfully  and 
walking  off  the  stage  .  .  .  That  almost  started  a  revo- 
lution." 

In  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings.  Young  Man  of 
Caracas  has  its  merits.  It  is  entertaining,  absolutely 
harmless  and  might  serve  to  pass  the  time  away  pleas- 
antly on  a  rainy  afternoon.  The  anecdotes  are  good  ; 
however,  seldom  are  they  so  good  as  to  warrant  laying 
the  book  aside  and  abondoning  oneself  to  utter  hilarity, 
as  are  many  of  those  in  Life  With  Father. 

— Archie  Beckelheimer. 


DICTATOR  IN  RED 
SUSPENDERS 

In  the  state  where  pines  grow  taller, 
In  the  state  that  convicts  founded, 
In  the  state  where  Scarlett  triumphed, 
Reigns  old  Talmadge,  guv'ner,  sachem. 
Reigns  the  Huey  Long  of  Georgia, 
Students'  curse  and  bete-noirc, 
OfRced  by  the  poor  sharecroppers, 
Ofiiced  by  his  former  plow-mates, 
Belching  words  of  pseudo-wisdom. 
Saving  fioggers,  garotting  grammar. 
There  he  steers,  hand  on  tiller. 
There  he  steers — until  election. 

— Rupert  Hodges. 


THE  LAND  AGO 

A  silvern  gentle  burn  of  sun  that  brews 
The  odored  liquors  of  the  sky  and  earth, 
A  twicely  mellow  ground  that  heard  the  roll 
Of  wagon  wheels  that  creaked  the  land  ago. 
And  visionly  we  feel  the  joy  that  men 
Who  walked  this  land  first  must  have  known 

once  then. 
The  sun  descends  forever,  but  the  pride 
And  manly  hope  are  gone  and  shall  not  come 
Once  more  at  now  or  futurely  to  these — 
Their  children  who  are  sick  and  losten  men. 

— John  Thomason. 
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HEART  OF  GOLD 

(  (.'i  iiiliiiiicd   I  K  111!   I  ) 
lo  ]);iy  a  salary  al  prcscnl,     Ncwsi)a])cr  men  doii'l 
j^c'l  rich,         kiKivv.     ISul  I'll  a^rcc  li>  i^iw  yim  Icii 
per  cc'iil  of  rv('ryllnii,L;  I  make  (UU  nl  llic  hook.  /\ii(l 
thai  mif^hl  hrinj^         ri'tiirns  f(ir  y('ai",s. 

./////(/ 

])Ut  .su])i)()Sf  the  ihiiij^-  (Idcsn'l  <^v\  ])uhlishc(l. 

Ward 

]f  llaiiiillon  Wilson  says  it's  s^nod,  it's  good. 

Julia 

Yes,  hut  Hamilton  Wilson  hasn't  seen  the  finished  copy 
yet.  Besides,  he  doesn't  hiiy  the  Ijooks  after  he 
gets  them  puhlished. 

Ward 

No,  but  his  recommendation  is  as  good  as  a  sales  con- 
tract. 

Julia 

Just  the  same,  I  say  nothing  doing.  If  there's  no  sal- 
ary attached,  you  can  count  me  out.  I  don't  gam- 
ble unless  I  know  I'm  going  to  win. 

IVard 

There  you  go,  just  like  all  women.  Too  mercenary. 
All  you  can  see  is  dollars,  dollars,  dollars.  Isn't 
there  anything  real  tO'  you  besides  money?  Think 
what  it  would  mean  to  you  to  have  a  part  in  the 
making  of  a  book  that  may  be  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion tO'  literature.  And  you'll  get  plenty  of  tinan- 
cial  returns  later,  although  that's  a  minor  point  com- 
pared to  the  honor  and  genuine  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing taken  a  part  in  something  big  and  fine,  some- 
thing that  will  last  and  is  not  just  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow.  What's  money  compared  to  the 
spiritual  and  aesthetic  values  of  a  good  book  ?  Can't 
you  see  this  means  more  than  just  a  job  for  a  few 
weeks  ? 

Julia 

The  future's  a  perfect  blank  to  me  unless  I  have  green- 
backs to  aid  my  vision. 

Ward 

I  bet  you'd  even  marry  a  man  for  his  money. 
Julia 

You  bet  I  would!  But  you  haven't  got  any,  so.  if  you 
please,  I  think  I'll  be  going  now. 

Ward 

You  can't  leave  me  like  this.  I  never  took  typing.  It'd 
take  me  months  to  do  this  thing  alone.  I've  got  to 
have  somebody.  Tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  give  you 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  royalties. 

Julia 

No,  followed  by  an  exclamation  point. 

Ward 

Fifty  per  cent. 

/  ulia 

No. 


IVnrd 

.Sixty  ])er  rent. 

./  ////'(/ 

N'o. 

IVard 

.Seventy. 

./ //,//(/ 

{Sli(/lil  pause).  Make  if  seventy  live  ;infl  put  il  in 
v\'ritin,iL;  and  I'll  take  il,  and  licaxcii  help  nic  for  being 
a  f(K.l. 

Ward 

vSold.  lie  at  my  house  at  nine  in  the  moi-ning,  Ifcrc's 
the  afldress.  I'll  have  the  contract  and  we'll  go 
right  to  work.  N o<K'  you  see  what  I  think  of  )our 
filthy  lucre. 

Julia 

T  think  I'm  going  crazy,  but  I'll  be  there. 

(Music:    Cay  and  ca f^ricious  ) . 
Scene  2:  fjicy's  House. 

Persons:   Ward,  Julia,  Aiiul  I^ucy. 

Ward 

Good  morning.  Miss  Harding. 

Julia 

Good  morning. 

Ward 

You  look  all  set  to  start  on  the  great  ventiire  of  faith. 
Ward 

{Sarcastically).  Oh,  I'm  just  bubbling  over  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Ward 

I  can  see  you  are.  Well,  everything's  primed  and  ready. 
Here's  the  contract,  and — oh,  here  comes  Aunt 
Lucy.  Aunt  Lucy,  this  is  Miss  Harding.  She's 
come  to  work  on  the  manuscript. 

Aunt  Lucy 

[After  the  ttvo  have  excJianged  greetings).    I'm  so 
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glad  to  see  you.  Miss  Harding.  Ward  lias  worked 
so  hard,  and  he  needed  someone  to  help  him  badly. 
He  told  me  how  nice  you  were  and  how  glad  you 
were  to  have  the  chance  to  do  something  worth- 
while. I  just  know  his  book  will  be  a  success  now. 
It  was  so  sweet  of  you  to  come. 

Julia 

Thank  you. 

Aunt  Lucy 

And  you  just  make  yourself  at  home  here.  Just  feel 
like  you're  one  of  us.  I  just  love  to  have  young 
folks  around.  But  I  better  let  you  two  get  to  work 
now.  And  you  be  good.  Ward.  Don't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him  if  he  gets  cross.  Miss  Harding.  Oh, 
sometimes  he  walks  the  floor  and  stamps  around  and 
won't  speak  to  anybody,  but  that's  only  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong.  Well,  I  better  let  you  get  to 
work  now.  I'll  bring  you  some  refreshments  after 
a  while. 
(Door). 

Julia 

Hmmmm,  very  enlightening.    You  always   tell  the 
truth,  don't  you? 

Ward 

Certainly,  unless  there's  a  principle  involved.    Do  you 
know  how  to  prepare  a  manuscript  for  a  publisher? 
Julia 

If  it's  anything  like  a  term  paper,  I  do. 

Ward 

Here's  the  model  and  there's  the  typewriter  and  plenty 
of  paper. 

Julia 

Okay.    I'm  ready  when  you  are. 

Ward 

All  right,  we're  off.  The  title  is  A  Blade  of  Grass. 
{Sound  of  typnvritcr).  Chapter  One:  The  sun 
shone  brightly  on  the  meadows  at  Green  Brooks. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  air  but  light,  and  the  frag- 
rance of  fresh  green  grass  and  newly  burst  buds,  and 
an  occasional  rain-fresh  bird  sounding  the  joy  notes 
of  springtime.  Spring  plowing  was  in  progress,  and 
country  lads  following  mules  smoked  handmade 
cigarettes  and  drank  water  by  the  gallon.  Cattle 
chopped  the  meadow  grass  short  after  months  of 
dry-food  rumination. 
(Sound  of  goat  haaa). 

Julia 

What's  that? 

Ward 

Oh,  that's  Dodo.    She's  my  best  lady  friend.    You  can 
see  her  out  the  window  there.    See.  in  the  lot  ? 
Julia 

Uhuh.   Why  do  you  call  her  Dodo  ? 

Ward 

If  you  could  see  her  climb  a  fence  you'd  know.  All 
she  needs  is  a  few  feathers  and  she'd  be  able  to  fly. 


(Another  baaa).    She's  hungry. 

Julia 

Must  be  out  of  newspapers. 

Ward 

Goats  don't  eat  newspapers.  Not  as  long  as  there's 
anything  else  around  to  eat.  I've  tried  her.  I  can 
put  grass,  hay,  flowers,  paper,  cardboard  and  croaker 
sacks  in  her  lot,  and  she'll  eat  them  in  the  order 
named.  But  never  a  piece  of  paper  until  afl  the 
vegetable  matter  is  gone. 

Julia 

Very  interesting.  But  this  isn't  getting  us  anywhere. 
We  were  starting  on  a  book,  you  know. 

Ward 

So  we  were.    I  think  I'U  move  over  here  so  I  can  see 
you  better.    You  don't  make  bad  scenery  at  all. 
Julia 

Listen,  Mr.  Manning,  I  came  here  to  work,  and  that's 
what  I  intend  to  do.   I'm  waiting. 

Ward 

Okay.  I  intend  to  work,  too.  But  I  like  my  work  to 
be  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

Jtdia 

This  is  strictly  a  business  proposition.  Compliments 
not  appreciated.    Now,  are  you  ready  to  dictate? 
Ward 

Where  was  I  ?  Oh.  yes.  The  cattle  were  clipping  the 
meadow  grass.  Next  sentence  :  The  four-leaf  clov- 
ers hid  themselves  from  view,  but  they  couldn't  hide 
from  the  crushing  molars  of  a  fodder-fed  cow  .  .  . 
But  just  one  more  thing.  From  now  on  I'll  be 
Ward  and  you'll  be  Julia.  Okay? 

(Music:    Light  and  carefree). 
Scene  3:  Same  as  scene  2. 
Persons:   Ward.  Julia. 

Ward 

It  was  nice  of  you  to  have  lunch  with  me  today,  Julia. 
For  a  little  while  you  almost  forgot  we're  business 
partners. 

Julia 

That  lunch  is  the  only  thing  I've  got  out  of  this  busi- 
ness so  far.  Except  of  course  all  that  spiritual  and 
aesthetic  value  you  talked  about. 

Ward 

Well,  we're  on  our  tenth  day  now  and  we're  a  third 
through.  Ought  to  finish  up  in  three  more  weeks. 
We'd  better  get  inside.  Hate  to  leave  all  this  sun- 
shine, but  we've  got  work  to  do.  Haven't  we? 
(Half  suggesting  that  they  not  zvork). 

(Door). 

Julia 

You  said  it.    Sav,  look.   What's  Dodo  doing  in  here? 
Ward 

Dunno.  I  guess  she  must  have  climbed  the  fence  again. 
Aunt  Lucy's  gone  to  town.    Dodo.    Wait  a  minute. 
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VVIkiI's  slu'  flu'wiiit^?   vSay,  llial's  (lur  niaimsc-rij)!  ! 
Dodo!   Dodo!   Slo|)  il  !   Dodo,  niiunic  llial  !  [Ildaa 
amid  sliiilJliiKj  (tiid  xcranihliiij/ ) .     v'^lir's  Irving  (o 
j^cl  away.    TIktc  she  coiiu'S.    C'atrli  licr! 
./ 1(1  in 

I've  gni  her,  l)Ul  it's  loo  lale.    yShe's  already  svvallowecl. 
Il'anl 

Dodo,  yon  infernal,  skinny-faced  she-goal  !  You've 
ruined  us.  We'll  have  to  start  all  over  again,  (k-t 
(jut  of  here,  )'ou  short-tailed  scavenger!  Beat  it! 
{Baaa).    I'll  finish  with  you  later. 

Julia 

And  you  were  the  one  who  said  goats  didn't  eat  paper. 
There's  a  vase  of  flowers  still  sitting  on  the  desk 
right  beside  the  place  where  the  manuscript  was. 
Ward 

Stop  it.  This  is  nothing  to  joke  about.  Do  you  realize 
this  means  a  delay  of  ten  days  or  more?  And  I've 
promised  to  have  this  thing  in  Mr.  Wilson's  hands 
six  weeks  from  now. 

Julia 

Not  for  me  it  doesn't  mean  any  delay.  I'm  through. 
I  know  when  it's  time  to  quit.  First  you  practi- 
cally shanghai  me  into  this  business  without  pay, 
and  now  after  I've  slaved  for  days  that  silly  nanny 
goat  of  yours  makes  a  meal  of  my  toil.  And  I'm 
supposed  to  start  all  over  again.  No,  sir,  not  me. 
Ward 

But  please,  Julia,  listen  to  reason.  You  can't  do  this  to 
me.  We  can  make  this  up.  I'll  work  twice  as  hard. 
I'll  revise  at  night,  so  I  won't  have  to  do  a  thing  but 
dictate  to  you  during  the  day.  I'll — I'll  have  our 
lunch  brought  in  every  day — 
Julia 

{Interrupting) .    It's  no  use.    I'm  going. 

Ward 


But  I'll  raise  your  percentage  of  the  royalties.  I'll 
make  it  eighty  per  cent. 


Julia 

G'bye  now. 

Ward 

Eighty-five. 

Julia 

Sorry. 

Ward 

Ninety  is  the  best  I 

can  do. 

Julia 

{Slight  pause).  I'll 

bring  the  contract  down  and  we 

change  it  in  the  morning. 

Ward 

Oh,  you're  swell.    I  knew  you'd  do  it.    Now  let's  get 
back  to  work.    And  from  now  on  we'll  put  the 
manuscript  in  a  safe,  lock  the  door,  and  tie  Dodo 
down  every  time  we  leave  the  house.  Ready? 
Julia 

All  set.    Title:  A  Blade  of  Grass.    Don't  say  it.  I 
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know.  {SoiiJid  of  typing).  The  sun  shone  hright- 
ly  on  the  meadows  at  Green  Brooks.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  air  but  hght,  and  the  fragrance  of 
fresh  green  grass,  and  ... 

(Music:  Pompous,  coming  to  a  definite  climax.  Music 
fades  out  and  a  fciv  strokes  of  a  typewriter  are  heard). 
Scene  4:  Same  as  scene  3. 
Persons:   Ward.  Julia.  ' 

.Tulia 

The  end,  thank  Jupiter.  And  if  anything  happens  to 
this  manuscript,  by  the  beards  of  the  prophets.  Til— 
I'll  exterminate  you.  This  completes  my  contribu- 
tion to  charity  for  life. 

Ward 

We'll  see  whether  it's  charity.  Meanwhile  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  something  to  celebrate,  like  going  to 
the  beach,  or  taking  a  little  trip  to  the  mountains. 
Would  you  be  interested? 

Julia 

No,  thanks.  I  have  my  vacation  all  planned.  I'm  go- 
ing to  Florida  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Got 
relatives  there.    I  go  every  summer. 

Ward 

Okay,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  give  me  a  little  con- 
sideration. After  all,  I  don't  have  leprosy.  Are  you 
leaving  right  away? 

Julia 

As  soon  as  I  can  get  packed. 

Ward 

Will  you  write  ?  "  . 

Julia 

A  postcard,  maybe. 

Ward 

I'm  going  back  to  newspaper  work  for  the  present. 
I'll  be  here  sweating  and  toiling  as  usual,  and  you 
refuse  to  write  me  even  a  few  cheering  words. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  what  you're  made  of.  We've 
worked  side  by  side  for  weeks,  and  I've  grown  to 
think  of  you  almost  as  a  part  of  me  and  my  work, 
and  especially  of  this  book.  And  you  still  regard 
me  simply  as  a  business  associate  in  a  very  unprom- 
ising enterprise.  And  you  hope  it  succeeds  just  be- 
cause you've  got  nine-tenths  interest  in  the  finan- 
cial end  of  it.  Anyway,  it  was  wonderful  of  you  to 
help  me,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  never  regret  it.  I  don't 
know  what  I'd  have  done  without  you. 

Julia 

Forget  it.    You  can  save  all  that  for  your  next  book. 
And  by  that  time  we'll  be  rich,  and  you  can  hire 
yourself  just  the  kind  of  stenographer  you  want, 
and  pay  her  to  listen  to  anything  you  have  to  say. 
Ward 

(Despairingly).    I've  heard  of  women  of  your  type, 
but  until  I  met  you  I  never  knew  they  existed. 


What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  million  dollars  ? 
Julia 

Oh,  I'd  buy  a  few  things  and  invest  the  rest  of  it. 
Ward 

And  turn  the  usury  over  to  charity,  I  suppose. 
Julia 

That's  right.  I'd  create  a  fund  for  young  writers  to 
buy  guns  to  shoot  themselves  with. 

Ward 

You'd  probably  even  furnish  respectable  funeral  ar- 
rangements. Well,  since  you  won't  take  any  thanks, 
let  me  wish  you  a  pleasant  vacation.  Get  plenty 
of  that  Florida  sun.    It  doesn't  cost  anything. 

(Music:    Allegro  7'iz'acc). 

Book  Reviewer 

{Voice  coming  over  radio).  Hot  off  the  press  today 
there  comes  a  book  for  which  I  predict  a  great  fu- 
ture. The  book,  entitled  A  Blade  of  Grass,  is  the 
literary  entree  of  a  young  Southerner  named  Ward 
Manning.  Not  for  years  have  we  seen  so  promis- 
ing a  first  novel.  Before  many  days  you  and  your 
neighbor  will  be  reading  and  talking  about  A  Blade 
of  Grass.    It's  the  story  of  a  country  lad  .  .  . 

(Music:   Same  as  before). 

First  Woman's  Voice 
Have  you  read  A  Blade  of  Grass  yet,  Mrs.  Williams? 

Second  Woma)i's  Voice 
Oh,  yes.    I  bought  a  copy  and  read  it  the  day  after  it 
was  placed  on  sale. 

First  Woman's  Voice 
Isn't  it  just  too  wonderful!   And  to  think.  Ward  Man- 
ning wrote  it  right  here  in  this  very  town. 
Second  Woman's  Voice 
And  did  you  know  he's  scheduled  to  speak  to  us  at  the 
next  club  meeting  ? 

First  Woman's  Voice 
Oh,  won't  that  be  just  too  divine. 

(Music:  Same). 

J^oice  of  a  Girl 
(Jiinging  of  telephone).  Hello.  Yes,  this  is  May. 
A  show  tonight?  I'm  sorry,  Jim,  but  I'd  planned 
to  read  A  Blade  of  Grass.  I  borrowed  a  copy  just 
for  tonight,  and  it's  my  only  chance.  Sonie  other 
time  maybe. 

(Music:  Same). 

Voice  of  a  Man 
Have  I  read  A  Blade  of  Grass?  No,  I  haven't,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  read  it.  These  new  books  that  are 
always  coming  out  are  just  like  fads.  Everybody 
gets  excited  over  them,  but  the  ink  doesn't  more 
than  get  dry  before  everybody  forgets  all  about 
them.  But  I  suppose  I'm  about  the  only  literate 
person  in  town  that  hasn't  read  A  Blade  of  Grass. 
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(Music:  .l/lc(/rn  iiiln  amlaiilc  ) . 
Scene  5:  A  Ihnvnhnvii  Si  reel. 
Persons:  H  ard.  Jitliti.  .  I iilni/nij^li  Jlninii/. 

I  Van! 

1  U'lh).    Rciiu'iiihcM"  inc  ? 

./  iiliii 

'riic  vdict'  SDUiids  familiar.  In  I'acl,  il  sininds  like  a 
voice  1  Diicr  had  In  listen  lo  for  hours  on  end.  vSorl 
of  s^rassy. 

I  rani 

'Thai's  funny.  What  could  ever  have  given  you  that 
impression  ? 

Voice  uj  a  Girl 
Oh,  Mr.  Manning,  v^'ill  you  autograjjli  my  copy  of  your 
hook,  please. 

Ward 

Certainly.  Be  glad  to.  (Sliylil  pause).  There  you 
are. 

Voice  of  Girl 

Oh,  thank  you  so  much.  It's  the  most  wonderful  book. 
I  just  had  to  have  your  autograph.  I  hope  you 
don't  mind  giving  your  autograph.  Some  people 
do,  but  I  always  said  that  if  I  became  famous,  I'd 
never  complain  about  autographing  things.  Well, 
thanks  again. 

Ward 

You're  cjuite  welcome.    Come  on,  Julia.    Let's  get  out 
of  here.   There  come  some  more  autograph  hounds. 
(IVhistle).     Taxi!    Hey!    {Sound    oj  departing 
taxi).    241  Allison  Street,  and  there's  no  hurry. 
Jidia 

What  are  you  doing?  Kidnapping  me  again? 

Ward 

It's  the  only  way  I'll  ever  get  to  see  you.  I  counted  it 
ui)  last  night.  I've  known  you  for  seven  months 
now,  and  I've  been  out  with  you  exactly  seven  times. 
That's  once  a  month.  Some  batting  average.  You 
must  have  a  wonderful  time  teaching  in  that  dinky 
little  high  school. 

Julia 

Oh,  I  do.  And  I  hear  you're  getting  to  be  quite  a  fa- 
mous man.  There  must  be  some  money  in  it.  I 
was  getting  ready  to  write  you  a  letter  demanding 
some  cash. 

Ward 

Do  you  know  where  you're  going? 

Julia 

Where  ? 

Ward 

Over  to  my  house  to  pocket  a  check  for  forty-five  hun- 
dred dollars.  They  sent  me  five  thousand  this 
morning. 

(Music:  Brief  and  spirited). 
Scene  6:  Aunt  Lucy's  House. 
Persons:    IVard.  Julia.  Aunt  Lucy. 


.iiiiit  l.iiry 

Why,  Julia!   Oh,  I'm  so  ,-I;mI  Im    .■<■  ;,r,u.     Ii'-,  been  so 
long  since  \'ou  were  lien-,  and  \\i-'\<-  nii~.^<  d  \ou  ter- 
ribly.    Mow  have  you  hccn  ^cilmg  almig? 
Julia. 

Very  lu'cely,  thank  you. 

Aunt  Lucy 

And  I'm  so  glad  vou'vc  conic  back  to  sec  n^.  Ward 
wasn't  the  same  for  a  wliile  after  \ou  left  u-..  and  / 
missed  you  too.  And  so  mucli  has  ]ia])]H  ni-d  since 
then.  Ward's  bonk  has  been  iHibbsbcd  and  bc- 
cnnie  famous  almost  overnight,  I  alwavs  knew  he 
would  do  something  great  some  day.  I  lave  you 
come  to  stay  with  us  for  a  wliile? 

Julia 

No,  you  see,  I'm  teaching  now. 

Aunt  Lucy 

Oh,  yes.  Ward  told  me  that.  But  I  do  hope  you'll 
stay  as  long  as  you  can.  It  was  so  sweet  of  you  to 
come.  And  I  suppose  you  and  Ward  have  lots  of 
things  to  talk  over,  so  I'll  leave  you  alone  for  awhile. 
Now  you  just  go  into  the  library  there,  just  like 
you  used  to  do,  and  you  can  talk  all  you  want  to.  I 
do  hope  you'll  come  often.  It  gets  so  lonesome  here 
with  Ward  gone  most  of  the  time. 

Julia 

Thank  you,  it's  nice  to  be  back.    How's  Dodo? 

Aunt  Lucy 

Oh,  she's  almost  grown  now.  She's  getting  fat,  though, 
and  she's  not  nearly  so  cute  as  she  used  to  be. 

(Music:  Gay). 

Scene  7:  Ward's  Room. 

Persons:   JVard,  Julia. 

Ward 

There  you  are.  Forty-five  hundred.  And  I  hope 
you're  at  least  convinced  I'm  a  man  of  my  word. 
This  won't  be  the  last  one.  either.  Not  b}-  any 
means.  You'll  be  a  wealthy  old  lady  before  my  ten 
per  cent  amounts  to  enough  so  I  can  quit  the  news- 
paper business.  Suppose  this  book  brings  me  fif- 
teen or  twenty  thousand  dollars.  You  don't  intend 
to  take  ninety  per  cent  of  all  that,  do  you? 
/  ulia 

Why  not?  That's  the  contract,  isn't  it?  And  you're  a 
man  of  your  word. 

Ward 

Yes.  but  it  isn't  right.    I  wrote  the  book. 

Julia 

But  look  at  all  the  fame  it  has  brought  you.  aside  from 
all  the  spiritual  and  aesthetic  values  you  have  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  world. 

Ward 

Hang  the  aesthetic  values !  I  need  some  money.  I'm 
tired  of  poverty. 

J  ulia 

And  you're  the  one  who  said  money  was  a  minor  point. 
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Well,  you  made  your  bed.  Thanks  for  paying  my 
taxi  fare. 

Ward 

But  I  didn't  know  the  book  would  be  such  a  success. 
1  never  expected  it  to  net  me  such  a  profit. 
Julia 

You  mean  you  deliberately  deceived  me  into  working 
for  you  when  all  along  you  didn't  expect  me  to  get 
anything  out  of  it? 

Ward 

Well,  I  thought  you'd  get  enough  pay  for  the  six 
weeks'  work.  But  I  never  dreamed  you'd  become 
wealthy  at  my  expense.  How  much  did  you  expect 
me  to  get  out  of  this  thing? 

Julia 

Plenty,  after  I  read  the  first  chapter. 

Ward 

You  mean  you  deliberately  held  out  for  ninety  per  cent 
when  you  knew  you'd  probably  make  thousands  out 
of  it? 

Julia 

Well,  you  said  money  didn't  mean  anything  to  you. 
Ward 

Why,  you  little  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  words  fail  me. 

Julia 

Well,  it's  your  funeral,  not  mine.  I  think  I'll  be  going 
now. 

Ward 

You're  not  going  to  leave  this  house  until  you  answer 
me  one  ciuestion.    Td  have  asked  you  long  ago,  but 
you'd  never  give  me  a  chance.   Will  you  marry  me? 
Julia 

Marry  you?  So  that's  the  way  you  want  to  get  your 
money  back,  is  it  ?  I  should  say  I  won't  marry  you  ! 
When  I  marry  a  man,  it'll  be  for  love.  There'll  be 
no  money  involved. 

Ward 

But  I  do  love  you.  I've  loved  you  since  before  we 
finished  the  manuscript.  I  tried  to  make  love  to 
you,  but  you  never  would  let  me.  Then  when  you 
were  away,  I  wrote  you  a  dozen  letters  and  tore 
them  all  up  because  I  knew  you  wouldn't  read  them. 
And  you've  ignored  me  ever  since.  Now  I'm  ask- 
ing you  if  you'll  marry  me  for  love,  and  love  alone. 
You  can  keep  all  your  possessions  in  your  name. 
I  don't  want  them.    It's  you  I  want. 

Julia 

I'm  afraid  all  this  sudden  fame  has  made  you  a  little 
giddy. 

Ward 

Then  your  answer  is  no? 

Julia 

Definitely. 

Ward 

Then  this  is  the  end.  So  help  me,  I'll  never  make  love 
to  you  nor  any  other  woman  again  so  long  as  I  live. 
The  only  thing  your  heart  would  be  good  for  is  an 


anvil,  and,  by  heck,  I'm  no  blacksmith. 

Jtdia 

Thanks  for  the  compliment.  So  long,  partner.  You 
can  mail  me  my  checks  as  fast  as  they  arrive. 

(Music:    Serious  and  deliberate). 
Scene  8:  Aunt  Julias  House. 
Persons:   Ward,  Julia. 
{Doorbell). 

Ward 

Come  in.    Oh,  come  in,  Miss  Harding.    And  how  are 

you  this  beautiful  morning? 
[Door  closes). 

Julia 

Fine,  thank  you.  And  how  is  the  world  treating  the 
famous  man  of  letters? 

Ward 

Not  half  so  well  as  it's  treating  the  not-so-famous 
woman  of  the  typewriter.  I  see  you're  sporting  a 
new  automobile. 

Julia 

Uhuh.   Like  it? 

Ward 

I  sure  do.  Wish  I  had  it.  Now  what  can  I  do  for 
you?  (Sarcastically).  Have  you  come  to  check 
the  books  or  something  ?  Well,  it's  all  here  in  black 
and  white.  I'll  admit  it's  been  beastly  of  me  to  in- 
sist on  keeping  ten  per  cent  for  myself,  but  one  does 
have  to  eat,  you  know.  You're  quite  a  wealthy  lady 
now.  Just  a  minute  and  I  can  tell  you  exactly  how 
much  you  are  worth. 

Julia 

Stop  it,  please.    You  hate  me,  don't  you? 

Ward 

Why,  how  can  you  think  such  a  thing?  (Still  sarcas- 
tic). Why,  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  could  just 
eat  you  up.  Ummmm,  I'd  like  to  chew  on  that  heart 
of  yours.  I'll  bet  it's  just  like  Kleenex,  so  soft  and 
tender.  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Why 
are  you  looking  at  me  like  that?  Come  on,  out  with 
it.    You  didn't  come  here  for  nothing. 

Julia 

You  told  me  you'd  never  make  love  to  me  again,  didn't 
you? 

Ward 

That's  right. 

Julia 

Then  that  settles  it.    If  you  won't  make  love,  I  will. 
I've  been  a  fool,  and  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer. 
Ward 

Julia,  are  you  out  of  your  mind? 

Julia 

I  certainly  am.  Would  you  marry  a  girl  for  her 
money  ? 

Ward 

You  bet  I  would! 
(Baaaaa). 

(Music:    Quickly  on  baaaaa,  and  up). 
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DR.  GERALD  WENDT 

(  Cdiitimn'il   I  roiii   \'nyr  4  ) 

laymen  ran  rasilv  rdinprclirnd.  I  Ir  Iranslalcs  fi-oni 
llic  forri^n  IdHi^uc  (if  scictiri', 

"My  grand  falluT  Icfl  (  icrniaii)'  one  linndrcd  years 
ai^'o  for  the  same  reason  thai  penplc  are  lea\  ini;  the 
country  today.  A  (.*a|)tain  in  tlu'  army,  he  was  lorced 
to  fight  against  his  will.  As  a  youn.nsliT  I  was  taught 
hy  niy  father  to  hate  (lermany  hecanse  he  loved  Amer- 
ica so  well." 

Dr.  Wendt  is  a  world-wide  traveler.  He  did  grad- 
uate work  in  Paris  ;  spent  some  time  in  Rumania  ;  and, 
a.s  a  child,  frequently  went  to  Germany.  His  ancestors 
are  from  that  nation ;  nevertheless,  he  is  relentless  in 
his  criticism  of  the  Nazi  aggression.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, he  has  visited  forty  states  in  the  last  year.  He 
knows,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  states  of  the  Union  ; 
and  he  has  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  prominent  interpreter  of  science  is  favorahly 
impressed  with  the  South.  "The  South  has  an  asset 
in  her  traditions,  unique  points  of  view  and  refusal  to 
be  standardized,"  he  declared.  "I  think  it's  precious. 
Each  little  settlement  in  South  Carolina  seems  to  say, 
'This  is  what  I  am ;  this  is  what  I  want  to  be !'  In 
the  Mid- Western  states — Ohio,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
— all  of  the  towns  are  alike.    They  are  standardized. 

"Lecturing  and  driving  over  the  country  are  my 
hobbies ;  in  fact,  all  I  do  is  read,  write  and  talk !  I 
read  only  science  and  books  on  economics,"  he  hastened 
to  add  as  he  was  asked  about  a  current  best-seller. 

After  he  has  completed  present  engagements.  Dr. 
Wendt  is  returning  to  his  home  in  West  Cornwall,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  will  read,  write  and,  no  doubt,  look 
forward  to  more  sermons  to  heathen  in  science. 
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PASSAGE  BEYOND  THE  NIGHT 

(Cuntimicd  from  Page  13) 

the  odor  of  sweet  and  tantalizing  perfiuiie  still  about 
me. 

Ethel 

Phillip,  don't  look  at  me  like  that.  This  is  nonsense, 
do  yovi  hear? 

Phillip 

She's  right  ...  I  do  love  her.  ■  .  . 

Ethel 

Don't  be  foolish  .  .  .  this  must  stop. 

Phillip 

She  was  right  .  .  I  have  searched  forever  for  her  .  .  . 
I  shall  find  her  and  I'll  tell  her  tonight  that  I  love 
her. 

Ethel 

You're  not  going  back? 

Phillip 

Certainly.  Tonight. 

Ethel 

Phillip,  you  are  insane.    Can't  you  see  that  you  have 
fallen  in  love  with  a  creation  of  your  imagination  ? 
Phillip 

Perhaps  I  have. 

(Music:  Eerie,  tvcird,  perhaps  an  oboe  solo). 
Scene  2:  Cemetery. 
Persons:   Shoroii.  Phillip. 

Sharon  ■ 

Have  you  waited  long.^ 

Phillip 

Yes,  but  I  don't  mind. 

S  liar  on 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  here  any  sooner  .  .  .  Pm 
sorry. 

Phillip 

Come  closer,  Sharon  .  .  .  closer  ...  you  were  right :  I 
do  love  you. 

Sliaron 

Are  you  certain? 

Phillip 

Yes,  you've  haunted  me  all  day  .  .  .  Pve  been  desperate 
to  see  you. 

Sliaroii 

Didn't  the  glare  of  sunlight  convince  you  that  this  was 
a  mad  dream? 

Phillip 

No,  I  realize  that  I  have  long  been  searching  for  you : 
you  have  filled  an  emptiness  in  my  life  .  .  .  my 
sister  says  I  am  insane  and  that  you  are  a  creation 
of  my  imagination,  but  when  I  hold  you  close  and 
kiss  you  like  this,  perhaps  I  am  insane. 

Sliaro)! 

What  would  your  fiancee  think  of  this? 


Phillip 

I  mustn't  think  of  her  ...  I  have  a  right  to  happiness. 
SJiaron 

You've  hardly  seen  me :  you  can't  desert  her  for  me. 
Pliillip 

Tonight  you're  the  one  who  denies  our  love. 

Sharon 

I  don't  deny  it  ...  I  see  the  truth:  I  have  touched 
your  life  for  a  moment  and  I  shall  leave  you  as  I 
found  you. 

Phillip 

You  can't  leave  me  ...  I  must  have  you. 

SJiaron 

Can  you  really  believe  that  you  love  me  ? 

Phillip 

Yes,  I  love  you  as  much  as  you  love  me. 

Sliaron 

Well,  there's  nothing  to  be  said. 

Phillip 

No,  for  you're  mine.  You  admit  your  love  and  you 
can't  escape  it. 

Sliaron 
Hold  me  .  .  .  kiss  me  .  .  . 

Phillip 

The  paradise  of  this  kiss  forever. 

Sliaron 

A  splinter  of  a  second  of  insanity. 

Phillip 

We  shall  have  our  mad  paradise  forever. 

Sharon 

In  your  arms,  time  and  motion  seem  to  pause  .  .  . 
death  is  far  away. 

Phillip 

Don't  speak  of  death  in  a  breath  with  our  love. 
Sharon 

Our  love  will  live  beyond  the  grave. 

Phillip 

Why  have  we  been  kept  apart  so  long? 

Sharon 

It  doesn't  matter,  for  now  we  know  each  other  as  well 
as  we  need  to  ...  I  have  known  you  an  eternity 
and  vou  have  searched  for  me  a  life  time. 
Phillip 

This  can't  last  .  .  .  the  mad  thrill  of  it  makes  it  im- 
possible. 

Sharon 

It  shall  last  until  you  desire  it  to  end. 

Phillip 

Then — forever. 

Sharon 

For  a  whi'e,  perhaps,  always,  we  must  meet  here — 
secret  and  alone. 

Phillip 

But  I  intend  to  marry  you. 

Sharon 

Let's  not  talk  about  it,  for  it's  impossible. 


T  l-l  E    J  0  U  R  N  A  I. 


Is  our'  1()V(.'  imiHissiMc  f 

Sliaruii 

In  soinc  \va\  s,  vcs :  mad  and  imjx issihlc.  ^'()U  must 
proceed  with  your  plans  as  if  nothing'  had  ha[)- 
pened. 
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I  can't  nnrry  Martha  now.  I  can't  love  you  and  live 
with  her. 

SJiaroi 
It  will  he  hest  if  you  do. 

Phillip 

I  love  only  you. 

Sharon 

You  love  her  as  well.  Every  man  desires  two  loves. 
I  shall  be  your  romance,  hut  she  niust  never  know 
of  me  or  our  love. 

Phillip 

She'll  never  know. 

Sharon 

Very  well,  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  not  allow  our 
love  to  be  the  plaything  of  you  and  your  liancee. 

(Music:   Sojt,  jlozving). 
Scene  3:    Martha's  House. 
Persons:    Martha,  Phillip,  Sharon. 

Martha 

Don't  you  think  your  behavior  has  been  strange  for 
the  past  week,  Phillip? 

Phillip 

No,  I  merely  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think. 

Martha 

But  we're  to  be  married  soon  and  you've  hardly  seen 
me  for  a  week. 

Phillip 

I'm  sorry,  but  there  were  certain  things  I  had  to  settle. 
Martha 

Why  don't  you  tell  me  about  them  ? 

Phillip 

They  were  completely  personal,  Martha  ...  I  don't 
wish  to  talk  about  them  to  anyone. 

Martha 

Don't  you  trust  me? 

Phillip 

It's  not  a  question  of  trust. 

Martha 

You've  been  nervous  lately  .  .  .  does  it  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  girl  you  met  in  the  cemetery  .  .  . 
Ethel  told  me  about  it. 

Phillip 

She  shouldn't  have  done  that. 

Martha 

She  was  worried  about  you  .  .  .  she's  afraid  you're 
suffering  from  some  sort  of  mental  disease.  I  told 
her  it  was  probably  only  a  very  vivid  dream. 


I'hittip 

I(  vvasn'l  a  ilreani.     I  really  sau  a  \)vr^i,]]. 

Miir/ha 

.Surely  you  don't  believe  in  ghosts. 

riultip 

.Sharon  is  no  ghost  .  .  .  she's  as  real  as  yriu. 

M  arlh  a 

This  could  become  sci'ious  unless  _\'in  handle  if  prop- 
erly,   i'erhaps,  a  psychiatrist  .  .  . 

riulUp 

I  don't  need  a  ])sychiatrist  to  tell  me  what  I  saw.  She's 
real:  I  saw  her.  She's  human:  I  kissed  her.  iJo 
ghosts  make  love :    Sharon  loves  me. 

Martha 

This  is  serious,  Phillip.    You  must  see  a  doctor. 
Phillip 

I  shall  see  a  doctor  wdnen  I'm  convinced  there's  some- 
thing wrong. 

Martha 

Why  don't  you  tell  me  about  her?  .  .  .  what  do  you 
say?  ...  do  you  love  her?  .  .  .  I'll  understand. 
Phillip 

Well,  she  appeared  so  suddenly  that  I  know  nothing 
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about  her.    She  left  me  ignorant  of  her  and  only 
with  a  longing  and  an  emptiness  in  my  heart. 
Martlia 

And  do  you  love  her? 

Phillip 

Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

Alarfha 

What  does  she  say? 

Phillip 

Well  .  .  . 

Sharon 

Phillip,  you  promised  that  our  love  would  be  inviolate 
from  the  world. 

Phillip 

Sharon  ... 

Martlia 
What  did  you  say,  Phillip? 

Phillip 

[  heard  her  talking  ...  1  heard  Sharon  .  .  .  Wliere  are 
you  ? 

Sharon 

Tm  here  beside  you. 

Phillip 

Oh,  there  you  are.    I  didn't  see  you  at  first. 

Sharon 

You  didn't  look  for  me.    Phillip,  why  are  you  break- 
ing your  promise  ? 

Phillip 

I'm  sorry.  Pm  so  in  love  with  you  that  I  forgot  my- 
self. 

Sharon 
Kiss  me,  for  I  must  go. 

Phillip 

One  kiss  and  we  part. 

Martha 

Phillip,  what's  wrong  with  you?  Whom  are  you  talk- 
ing to? 

Phillip 

To  Sharon. 

Martha 

Phillip,  are  you  mad?    There's  no  one  here  but  us. 
Phillip 

But  Sharon  is  here  beside  me  ...  I  feel  the  soft  weight 
of  her  head  on  my  shoulder. 

Martha 

This  is  absurd  .  .  .  there's  no  one  here,  Phillip. 
Phillip 

But  we  were  talking  to  each  other. 

Sharon 

It's  useless,  Phillip.    The  soulless  have  no  eyes  for  us. 
Phillip 

But,  Martha,  she's  so  clear  to  me  .  .  .  dressed  in  white, 
her  hair  loose  and  flowing.  Didn't  you  hear  her 
talking? 

Martha 

Stop  this,  Phillip  .  .  .  you  are  mad  to  believe  this. 


Phillip 

It's  true  .  .  .  why  should  I  lie  to  you? 

Martha 

But  if  there  were  anyone  here,  I  could  see  her. 
Phillip 

You  refuse  to  believe  your  eyes  .  .  .  you're  jealous. 
Martha 

Phillip,  I  believe  .  .  .  my  God,  you're  insane! 

Sharon 
Insane  with  love  of  me. 

Phillip 

Did  you  hear  that?    Did  you  hear  what  Sharon  said? 
Martlia 

Believe  me,  Phillip :  there  is  no  Sharon.    You  have 
imagined  all  this. 

Sharon 

She  hates  us,  for  we  are  happy  .  .  .  but  we  can  disdain 
the  world. 

Phillip 

Yes,  Sharon,  we  shall  drink  of  the  lethean  cup  of  love. 

Sharon 
And  now  ...  I  must  go. 

Phillip 

I  shall  see  you  later  tonight? 

Sharon 

Yes,  come. 

Phillip 

Good-bye. 

Martha 

Phidip,  won't  you,  for  my  sake,  see  a  psychiatrist? 
Phillip 

You  seem  to  think  I'm  really  insane,  Martha,  but  I 
know  what  I  see.    Just  now,  I  felt  Sharon's  lips 
warm  upon  mine.    Didn't  you  actually  see  her? 
Martha 

No,  Phillip,  there  was  no  one  here.  You  are  deceiv- 
ing yourself. 

Phillip 

It's  al^surd  ...  I  held  her  in  my  arms.  I  talked  to 
her  .  .  .  you  are  the  one  who  is  mad. 

Martha 

Don't  you  see  that  this  isn't  you :  you've  changed. 
Phillip 

Yes,  I've  changed.  I  love  Sharon  and  I  intend  to 
marry  her. 

Martha 

I  regret  it,  but  we  must  put  ofif  our  wedding  until  you 
have  recovered  from  these  delusions. 

Phillip 

Then  we  can  forget  it  forever :  I  love  her. 

Martha 

Then  it  must  be  that  way,  for  I  can't  marry  you  when 
you  are  suffering  from  this  disease. 

Phillip 

Good-bye,  Martha.  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me :  Sharon 
and  I  are  desperately  in  love  ...  I  shall  go  to  her 
now. 
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Miirlha 

Wc  nia\'  never  sec  each  oIIut  a.^aiii  with  (he  loniicr 
inlimacv  and  courHlciicc,  so  j4iKKl-byc. 
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Ciood-hyo. 

(Music:    (I'lioslly.  insane.  Iiarp  music). 
Scene  4:  Ccniclcry. 
Persons:  Slniron.  riiilHf^. 

Sliaroii 

I  have  waited  a  long  time  for  you.    What  delayed 
you  ? 

Phillip 

I  tried  to  convince  Martha  that  you  were  really  there : 
she  refused  to  listen  to  me. 

Sharon 

All  eyes  don't  see  the  same  things. 

Phillip 

She  says  I'm  insane:  she  broke  our  engagement. 
S!  Mr  0)1 

You  shouldn't  have  allowed  that :  I  told  you  that  I 
wanted  you  to  marry  her. 

Phillip 

Yes,  but  Martha  insisted  that  you  were  an  illusion  and 
wanted  me  to  see  a  psychiatrist. 

Sharon 

Perhaps  you  should  have  done  as  she  said. 

Phillip 

But  I  am  holding  you  close :  I  feel  your  heart  beat 
against  mine :  you  can't  be  anything  but  real. 
Sliaron 

Others  may  think  you  mad,  too. 

Phillip 

Why? 

P  ■  °  °  1 
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Sharon 

It  will  seem  strange  to  love  a  girl  who  meet,  you  only 
in  a  cemetery. 

/'hillip 

I'ut  wc  shall  marry. 

.Sharon 

That's  entirely  out  of  the  c|vicstifjn. 

J 'hillip 

Martha  will  forgive  me. 

Sharon 

It's  not  that  .  .  .  we  simjjly  can't  marry. 

Phillip 

Why  not  ? 

Sliaro)i 

Don't  ask  me  that.    Our  love  is  perfect  now:  don't 
disturb  it. 

But  I  must  know. 

And  I  can't  tell. 

Phillip 

I  demand  the  reason.    If  you  refuse  to  explain,  I' 
force  you  to  leave  here. 
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SJiaroii 

Stop,  Phillip !  I  must  remain  here.  I  can  never  leave 
openly  ;  1  am  doomed.   Are  you  mad  ? 

Phillip 

Does  leaving  frighten  you? 

Sharon 

Yes,  for  I  am  doomed  to  stay. 

Phillip 

You  must  explain  :  you  promised. 

Sharo)! 

It  will  be  easier  if  we  part  without  words  or  explana- 
tions:  we  must  never  see  each  other  again. 
Phillip 

I  must  have  some  reason  for  this. 

Sharon 

It  can't  go  on.    Let's  forget  it  before  it's  too  late. 
Phillip 

I  don't  understand,  Sharon. 

Sharon 

It  will  be  easier  if  you  don't. 

Phillip 

But  I  must  know  why  you  want  to  leave  me. 

Sharon 
I  don't  want  to :  1  must. 

Phillip 

Why? 

Sharon 

The  first  time  we  met,  I  planned  it.  I  approached  you 
with  the  intention  of  making  you  fall  in  love  with 
me. 

Phillip 

You  succeeded. 

Sharon 

Yes,  but  I  intended  to  play  with  your  emotions  as  an 
experiment.  I  wished  to  drive  you  mad  with  long- 
ing for  me. 

Phillip 

All  your  wishes  have  been  realized. 

Sharoi 

All  except  one:  I  never  intended  to  be  involved  per- 
sonally in  the  act.    I  was  to  be  the  scientist :  you 
the  guinea  pig.    I  failed,  for  I  fell  in  love  with  you. 
Phillip 
Then  you  still  love  me? 

Sharon 

More  than  I  ever  loved  anyone. 

Phillip 

Why  must  you  leave? 

Sharon 

If  I  had  not  failed  I  could  leave  you  coldly,  but  my 
emotions  are  entangled  now. 

Phillip 

If  it  means  so  much,  don't  leave. 

Sharon 

I  have  to  !  I  have  to  ! 

Phillip 

Are  you  doing  this  so  I'll  return  to  Martha? 


Sharon 

No,  it's  for  you  that  I  am  saying  this. 

Phillip 

You  can't  just  leave,  Sharon.  I  love  you  and  I'll  never 
love  anyone  but  you.  You  can't  leave  me :  you  have 
given  no  reason  for  this. 

Sharon 

But  I  must  and  I  shall. 

Phillip 

Why  must  you  leave  when  you  say  you  love  me  ? 
Sharon 

You  wouldn't  understand  if  I  told  you. 

Phillip 

I  must  know  anyway. 

Sharon 

Phillip,  I  did  this  for  revenge.  All  my  life  I  loved  a 
man  who  returned  no  aiTection.  So  I  chose  you  for 
my  victim.  This  punishment  was  for  all  men.  You 
must  believe  me,  Phillip,  for  a  come  from  beyond 
the  grave.  ...  I  am  dead. 

Phillip 

That's  absurd,  Sharon. 

Sharon 

But  it's  trae :  I  knew  you  should  have  never  known. 
Phillip 

But  here  you  are — alive,  breathing,  in  my  arms — you 
can't  expect  me  to  believe  that  you  are  dead. 
Sharon 

How  can  you  doubt  the  prodigies  that  are  beyond  the 
grave  ? 

Phillip 

I  can't  believe  you,  for  then  you  would  leave  me. 
SJiaron 

I  must  go  in  any  case.  Here's  proof  that  I  am  dead : 
Martha  never  saw  me. 

Phillip 

She  refused  to. 

Sharon 

No,  she  didn't  see  me,  for  I  appeared  only  to  you. 
Phillip 

You  are  saying  this  because  you  no  longer  love  me. 
Sharon 

Phillip,  how  can  you  doubt  me? 

Phillip 

But  a  dead  woman — it's  impossible. 

SJiaron 

I  never  meant  it  to  be  this  way:  I'm  sorry  for  all  I 
have  done  to  you. 

Phillip 

No  need  for  apologies :  you  have  only  shown  me  what 
love  is. 

Sharon 

I'm  sorry  I  ever  came  to  you. 

Phillip 

But  I  wanted  you.  My  heart  has  longed  for  you  for- 
ever, and  I  never  knew  what  the  emptiness  was. 


T  H  E    J  O  U  R  N  A  I 


Sliaroii 

A(  least  you'll  have  c'()iii|)aiiy  in  this  hell  <if  niifnllill- 
iiU'iit  :  1  will  ])v  as  lortiircd  as  you. 

I'liillip 

'riu'u  you  arc  going  ? 

Sliarou 

Yes. 

I'hillip 

1  shall  wait  for  you  to  return. 
1  shall  never  return. 

rhiUip 

If  you  are  dead,  why  can't  you  .  .  .  well,  can't  I  .  .  . 
Sluiroii 

No,  you  must  remain  here.    I  came  alone  and  I  shall 
return  alone. 

PhUlip 

I  shall  kill  myself. 

S  liar  on 

You'll  forget  .  .  .  soon.    Only  the  dead  remember. 
Phillip 

Never. 

Sharon 

Kiss  me  and  I  go. 
{Pause). 

Phillip 

I  hold  you  now  ...  I  refuse  to  let  you  go. 

Sharon 

You  can't  stop  me  ...  I  am  leaving  .  .  .  keep  this  rose 
to  remember  me  by.    Please  remember  me. 
Phillip 

I'll  keep  you  forever. 

Sharon 

Good-bye,  Phillip. 

Phillip 

Wait,  Sharon,  wait !  My  God,  she's  gone,  and  only  a 
damned  rose  to  keep  ! 

(Music:    Slow,  determined .  foreboding) . 
Scene  5:   Ethel's  House. 
Persons:   Ethel,  Phillip,  Doctor. 

(Door). 

Ethel 

Phillip,  what  happened  to  you?    Martha  said  you  were 
out  of  your  mind. 

Phillip 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  me. 

Ethel 

You  look  ill.    Is  there  anything  wrong? 

Phillip 
You  wouldn't  understand. 

Ethel 

Have  you  seen  Sharon  again? 

Phillip 

Yes,  for  the  last  time :  she  left  me. 


i.cfl  you? 

^ cs,  she  said  we  niusi 


/■.///,■/ 
I  ■  lull  I  p 


ever  >(•(■  each  other  agam. 
h.lhrl 

(idod  ...  Go  call  Martha  and  a|)olo,i4i/,c  lor  _\our  con- 
duct  tonight. 

/'hillip 

I  don't  love  Martlia.     i  still  love  Sharon  .  .  .  aii'l  I'll 
I'lnd  her. 

El  he  I 

Are  you  insane,  Phillip? 

Phillip 

No:  is  it  insane  to  be  in  love? 

Ethel 

But  vou  can't  love  a  person  who  doesn't  exist. 

Phillip 

Just  because  Martha  couldn't  see  her  .  .  .  that's  no 
proof. 

Ethel 

It  proves  you're  suffering  from  illusions.     I  have  a 
psychiatrist  here  to  see  you. 
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Phillip 
I  don't  want  to  see  him. 

Ethel 

You  must.    He's  waiting. 

Phillip 
I'm  not  going  to  see  him. 
{Door). 

Ethel 

Doctor,  you  can  come  in  now. 
{Door). 

Doctor 

Thank  you,  Miss  Taylor.    Is  this  the  patient? 

Phillip 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  me. 

Doctor 

I'm  famihar  with  the  whole  story,  so  we  can  overlook 
the  details.  When  did  you  first  see  this  Sharon, 
Phillip  ? 

Phillip 

I  don't  intend  to  be  cross-examined.  I'm  not  insane. 
I  saw  her,  I  held  her.    She's  real. 

Doctor 

But  she  was  never  seen  by  anyone  else,  was  she? 
Phillip 

Martha  refused  to  see  her,  but  she  saw  her  all  right. 
Doctor 

But  don't  you  think  it's  strange  that  you  saw  her  only 
at  night  and  in  a  cemetery? 

Phillip 

1  don't  care  where  I  saw  her.  She's  real  and  I  intend 
to  find  her  again. 

Doctor 

Have  you  lost  her? 


THE 

PALMETTO  AMUSEMENTS 

(INCORPORATED) 


Phillip 

Yes,  she  said  she  had  to  leave.  But  there's  something 
wrong  that  she  couldn't  tell  me.    But  I'll  find  out. 

Doctor 

Did  she  explain  her  departure  at  all  ? 

Phillip 

Yes,  she  said  she  was  dead  and  must  return  to  the 
grave. 

Ethel 

Phillip ! 

Doctor 

Frankly,  Miss  Taylor,  your  brother's  condition  seems 
serious  .  .  .  these  illusions  are  very  dangerous. 
Phillip 

Illusions?  Is  it  an  illusion  to  find  a  woman  and  love 
her?    Her  departure  is  the  illusion. 

Doctor 

Phillip,  this  Sharon  is  obviously  a  creation  of  your 
own  mind,  for  no  one  but  you  ever  saw  her. 
Phillip 

If  you  want  proof  that  she's  real,  I'll  show  you  a 
flower  which  she  gave  me  ...  it  ought  to  be  proof 
enough. 

Doctor 

(Pause).    Can't  you  find  it? 

Phillip 

That's  queer  ...  I  had  it  in  my  pocket,  but  I  can't  find 
it  now.    I  must  have  lost  it. 

Doctor 

Miss  Taylor,  I  diagnose  your  brother's  case  this  way. 
He  has  created  an  imaginary  woman  and  fallen  in 
love  with  her.  Pure  Pygmalionism.  Then,  he  has, 
by  a  quirk  of  the  mind,  made  her  into  a  dead  woman 
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niid  therein'  liis  love  is  Unvaried.    'I'liis  l.nilds  liiin 
as  a  niarhr,  I   will    examine  vdur 

brother  further,  I'm  ai'raid  that  he's  totall)'  insane. 

(Music:  fAt-cy,  7canii,  yd  sliylilly  oiiiiiioiis ) . 
Scene  6:  C'ciiiclcry. 
Persons:  Joe,  Bill. 

Joe 

Ye  know,  I>ill,  it's  shore  hot  to  work  out  in  this  sun 
today. 

BUI 

Yeah,  an'  they  ain't  no  shade  in  this  cemetery. 
Joe 

Nope,  but  I  guess  we  l^est  git  started  to  cleanin'  ot¥ 
these  graves. 

Bill 

Yeah,  reckin  so,   l)ut  I  git  mighty   tired  o'  workin' 
around  here. 

Joe 

Me  too  .  .  .  Ye  know,  I  used  to  think  graveyards  was 
creepy  but  they'uh  the  dullest  places  in  the  world. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini; 
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Bill 

Nothin'  never  happens  .  .  .  that's  a  fact. 

Joe 

Say,  what  ye  found  there? 

Bill 

Jist  a  old  rose  .  .  .  looks  like  it's  been  dried. 

foe 

Yeah,  it  musta  been  around  here  fer  a  long  time. 
Bill 

You  know.  I  hate  to  git  out  in  that  sun  and  start  to 
work. 

Joe 

Too  hot  to  work,  ain't  it  ? 

Bill 

Guess  we  best  git  at  it  though. 

Joe 

Guess  so. 

Bill 

Say.  Toe,  ain't  that  a  grave  that's  fell  in  over  there? 
Joe 

Looks  like  .  .  .  B'lieve  I'll  go  take  a  look  at  it. 

Bill 

O.  k.,  think  Til  rest  here  a  spell. 

Joe 

(Awav  from  mike).    Hey,  Bill,  come  over  here. 
'Bill 

What  is  it? 

Joe 

{Azcay  from  mike).  Don't  know  .  .  .  seems  Hke  this 
grave's  caved  in. 

Bill 

{Approaching  mike  as  he  talks).  Yeah,  an'  that  cas- 
ket's busted  open  too  .  .  .  guess  that  means  work 
fer  us. 

Joe 

It's  jist  too  hot  today  .  .  .  le's  do  it  tomorrow. 

Bill 

Suits  me.    But  I  b'lieve  I'll  see  who's  buried  here. 

Joe 

What's  it  say? 

Bill 

Can't  hardly  tell  .  .  .  the  last  name's  wore  oflf. 
Joe 

Think  I  see  some  letterin'  right  over  there  though. 
Bill 

Yeah,  it's  a  first  name  .  .  .  le's  see  .  .  .  S-h-a-r-o-n. 
Joe 

That's  Sharon. 

(Music:  One  chord,  sustained  for  sez'cral  seconds). 


The  burning  question  mark  in  her  eyes  was  an- 
swered by  the  inevitable  rhythm  of  her  undulating  but- 
tocks. 
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a  mirror  in  the  sun  of  her  presence. 
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THE  PROFIT  OF  HIS  LABOR 

l!y  JOHN  TIlOMAvSON 


Editor's  Note:  This  play  ivas  presented  over  radio 
station  WORD  on  Sunday  night,  June  8,  1941,  under 
the  title  "Yet  the  Sea  Is  Not  Full"  on  the  "Voice  oj 
Drama'  program.   The  original  cast  is  listed  below. 

MiLi:)RivD  Reddin,  Prances  Beckelheiiner. 
Walt  RjJddin,  Alex  McCullough. 
Bob  Reddin,  Edwin  Thomason. 
Doctor,  John  Glominski. 
Mrs.  Jackson,  Harriet  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Franklin,  Marguerite  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Martin,  Marjoric  Foster. 


(Music:  Sad  and  dull). 
Scene  1:  Walt's  House. 
Persons:  Walt,  Bob,  Mildred. 

Walt 

Bob,  who  was  that  man  who  wanted  to  see  Mildred  a 
while  ago? 

Bob 

I  can't  remember  his  name,  Walt  ...  he  just  came 
up  to  see  Mildred  alx>ut  something  you  ordered  for 
the  store  before  you  left  .  .  .  he's  the  man  that 
took  your  place  when  you  got  sick. 

Walt 

I  didn't  get  sick — they  fired  me. 

Bob 

Well,  you  weren't  in  very  good  health,  I  didn't  think. 
Walt 

Good  as  I  can  expect  at  my  age  .  .  .  you  know,  they 
were  pretty  dirty  about  firing  me  .  .  .  just  cut  me 
off  one  Saturday  night  like  I  was  a  clerk. 
Bob 

They  were  pretty  nice,  though  .  .  .  they  offered  you 
a  good  pension. 

Walt 

I  didn't  want  their  pension  ...  I  ran  that  store  for 
thirty  years  ...  it  seemed  almost  like  my  own  busi- 
ness .  .  .  then — just  kicked  out ! 

Bob 

You've  got  plenty  of  money,  Walt  .  .  .  you  oughtn't  to 
let  it  worry  you. 

Walt 

It's  not  the  money  .  .  .  they  hurt  my  pride,  and  be- 
sides, I  want  something  to  keep  busy  at  anyway. 
Bob 

Yeah,  I  guess  losing  out  like  that  did  help  bring  on 
your  sickness,  all  right. 


Walt 

Yeah,  because  when  I  lost  my  job,  that's  when  Mil- 
dred started  bossing  me  around  like  1  was  a  baby. 
Boh 

Now,  don't  say  that  al)out  your  wife,  W'aU  .  .  .  she's 
done  a  lot  for  you  since  you've  l)een  sick. 
Walt 

I  wouldn't  be  sick  if  she'd  leave  me  alone. 

Bob 

You're  just  not  used  to  having  anybody  to  wait  on  you. 
Walt 

I  don't  want  to  get  used  to  it  .  .  .  I'm  getting  sick  of 
her  telling  me  every  little  thing  I  can  do  .  .  .  where 
is  she  now,  anyway? 

Bob 

Oh,  Mildred's  eating  breakfast. 

Walt 

Well,  give  me  that  newspaper  and  you  can  go  eat  with 
her. 

Bob 

Mildred  don't  want  you  to  strain  yourself  reading. 
Walt 

She  don't  care  what  I  do,  but  she's  afraid  I'll  get  some 
ideas  of  my  own  if  I  get  to  read  about  murders  and 
all. 

Bob 

What  are  you  talking  alx)Ut  ? 

Walt 

You  know  ...  I  mean  that  Mildred  thinks  I'm  crazy, 
and  that's  the  reason  she  sent  for  you  to  guard  me. 
Bob 

Guard  you? 

Walt 

Don't  act  so  surprised.  Bob  ...  I  know  she  thinks  I'm 
crazy — that's  the  reason  one  of  you  stays  with  me  all 
the  time. 

Bob 

You  don't  seem  to  realize  how  sick  you  really  are 
.  .  .  somebody's  got  to  look  after  you  all  the  time. 
Walt 

I  don't  want  anybody — watching  me  everv  time  I  move. 
Bob 

Walt,  now,  I  hear  Mildred  coming,  so  stop  this  talk. 
JValt 

Changing  shifts  on  me,  are  }  ou  ? 
{Door  opens). 

Mildred 

Bob,  you  can  go  eat  breakfast  now  ...  I'll  stay  with 
Walt  a  while. 
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Boh 

(Speaking  from  the  door).    He's  pretty  nervous  to- 
day ...  if  you  need  me,  just  call. 
(Door  closes). 

Mildred 

Feel  all  right  this  morning,  Walt? 

Walt 

Yeah  ...  I  see  you're  all  dressed  up  .  .  .  where  are 
you  going? 

Mildred 

I  have  some  shopping  to-  do  in  town. 

Walt 

Is  that  all? 

Mildred 

Yes. 

Walt 

I  thought  maybe  you  had  some  business  to  look  after. 
Mildred 

No,  not  today. 

Walt 

Not  going  to  see  that  lawyer  brother  of  yours,  I  don't 
suppose  ? 

Mildred 

No. 

Walt 

Going  to  see  the  doctor  ? 

Mildred 

No-,  Walt,  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  do  some  shopping. 
Walt 

Why  don't  you  tell  me  the  truth,  Mildred? 

Mildred 
I've  told  you  all  I  intend  to. 

Walt 

You  don't  have  to  tell  me  ...  I  know  what  you're 
after  .  .  .  you're  going  tO'  use  that  cheap  doctor  who 
says  I'm  insane  and  get  control  of  my  property. 
Mildred 

I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  your  idle  talk,  Walt. 
Walt 

Well,  you're  going  to  hear  it. 

Mildred 
I'm  going  to  have  to  call  Bob. 

Walt 

Call  him  .  .  .  I'll  tell  him  what  you  are  doing  .  .  .  oh, 
I  know  you  .  .  .  you  put  up  a  fine,  pious  front,  but 
you're  cruel  and  money  hungry  down  inside  .  .  . 
you  know  there's  nothing  wrong  with  me,  but  you 
have  Bob  guard  me  day  and  night  so  I'll  feel  like  a 
criminal  ...  I  know  you — you're  subtle  all  right, 
but  I  know  you're  after  my  property,  but  I'll  tell 
you  right  now,  you  won't  get  it. 

Mildred 

I'm  going  to  dO'  only  what  I  think  1)est  .  .  .  I'm  fol- 
lowing the  doctor's  advice  ,  .  ,  I  can't  help  it  if 
you  don't  Hke  it, 


Walt 

So  you're  admitting  that  you  are  taking  my  property 
...  I'll  kill  you  ...  I  always  have  wanted  to  squeeze 
the  life  out  of  that  dry,  white,  flabby  throat  of  yours. 

(Noise  of  getting  up). 

Mildred 

Bob!  Bob! 

Walt 

It's  too  late  ...  I  can  choke  you  to  death  before  he  gets 
here. 

Mildred 

Bob!  Come  here!  Quick!  Get  back  in  bed,  Walt! 
Bob! 

Walt 

Still  going  to  steal  my  property? 

Mildred 

Stop,  Walt,  stop ! 
(Door). 

Bob 

Walt,  what  are  you  doing?  (Noise  of  scuffling).  Get 
back  in  that  bed.  (Walt's  breathing  is  audible). 
Mildred,  can  you  go  over  and  get  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors help  me  handle  Walt  a  while? 

Mildred 

I'll  go,  but  I'm  so  nervous  I'll  have  to  go  straight  to 

bed  when  I  get  back. 
(Door). 

Bob 

What's  wrong  with  you,  Walt? 

Walt 

You're  hurting  me.  Bob. 

Bob 

I  mean  to  .  .  .  acting  like  this  ...  no  sense  in  it. 
Walt 

She's  trying  to  steal  my  property  and  I'll  kill  her  be- 
fore I'll  let  her  do  it. 

Bob 

There's  nothing  you  can  do  .  .  .  she  can  prove  you're 
insane. 

Walt 

I'm  not  crazy. 

Bob 

After  this  assault,  Mildred  can  send  you  to  the  asylum 
.  .  .  easy  enough. 

Walt 

Turn  me  loose.  Bob  .  .  .  I'm  all  right  now. 

(Music:  Strong,  clear  music  with  lots  of  brass  and 

drum). 
Scene  2:  Same  as  1. 

Persons:   Mildred,  the  Mrs.  Jackson,  Franklin,  and 

Martin. 
(Fadeoiit). 

ANNOUNCER:  We  see  Mildred  later  the  same  day 
as  she  talks  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  is  staying  with 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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PAY  DAY 

l>,y  KI'J'A'IVvS,  jK. 

THE  robbery  of  tlic  P.runiwell  bank  had  been  i)er- 
fectly  engineered — had  l)een  i)lanned  and  exeeuted 
with  that  split-hair  precision  with  whicli  modern 
engineers  build  Quccii  Marys  and  C'liiiia  Clippers. 
Scientific.    That  was  the  way  I>lake  always  ran  things. 

lilake,  Robhins,  and  Travis  had  been  together  for 
three  years.  During  that  time  they  had  amassed  an  in- 
credible sum  of  money  through  hold-ups  and  small-time 
robberies.  Often  they  would  rob  three  or  four  filling 
stations  in  one  night,  changing  license  plates  or  auto- 
mobiles when  advisable,  and  then  moving  on  to  another 
state.  Or  they  would  stay  in  a  city  long  enough  to 
snatch  a  bank  deposit  from  whatever  concern  they 
chose  to  victimize.  Through  cooperative  observation 
they  would  learn  the  habits  of  the  man  who  deposited 
the  money  each  day,  and  then,  usually  on  Monday,  they 
would  pick  him  up  on  his  way  to  the  bank.  Such  man- 
agement profited  amazingly.  They  were  experts.  They 
specialized  in  teamwork,  tried  to  figure  all  the  angles. 
And  they  had  seldom  failed. 

Their  agreement  was  to  split  up  and  separate  when 
and  if  they  pulled  a  job  which  would  label  them  as  for- 
midable public  enemies.  They  were  smart — could  not 
make  the  damning  mistake  of  trying  to  carry  on  to- 
gether with  the  F.  B.  I.  on  their  trail.  So  the  Brumwell 
robbery  had  been  planned  as  their  last  job  in  partner- 
ship. 

The  big  sedan  swerved  from  the  highway  and  en- 
tered a  side  road.  Travis  drove  easily,  for  they  were 
not  pursued.  The  road  they  were  on  led  high  into  the 
mountains  where  they  had  prepared  a  hide-out.  No 
one  knew  of  it.  They  would  be  secure.  They  had  al- 
ways been  secure. 

"How  much  did  we  get?"  inquired  Travis. 

"Sixty  or  seventy  G"s,"  Blake  replied  curtly. 

Robbins  added,  "Plenty." 

"Smoothest  bank  job  ever  pulled,"  continued  P)lake. 
"Most  of  those  blokes  didn't  know  what  was  up  until 
we  drove  ot¥." 

"Yeah,  too  bad  we're  separatin',"  ventured  Travis. 
"Wit  my  drivin'  an'  Robbins'  gunnin'  an'  yer  brains, 
Boss,  we'd  be  flush  fer  life  if  we  stuck  together  a  while 
longer.  We  could  of  been  makin'  big-time  grabs  all 
along.  W'e're  just  beginnin'  to  realize  our  possibili- 
ties.'' 

Blake  snapped,  "That  wasn't  the  agreement.  The 
division  will  be  made  just  like  we  planned  last  night. 
We've  been  smart  and  we're  gonna  stay  smart.  We'll 
scatter  for  a  while.    We  can  keep  in  touch  with  each 


.ilhcr.  Maybe  we'll  gd  In.L^clhci  in  v,nic  linn-  if 
uc  ncc.l  to." 

Travis  .iKingcd  iIk-  .nbj'-l.  Thr  \  iall,<r|  ,,l  the 
things  they  \mtc  going  In  do  al  tci-  the  >c| ,arat  i< .1 1 .  Ivu  h 
had  his  own  idm  ,,f  a  holiday.  'Cravi.,  lanky,  red- 
headed, big-eared,  ke])t  talking  u\  pla\ni.^  the  race-,  anrl 
about  a  girl  named  l''lsie.  Ixohbiiis  and  I'.lake  made 
fun  of  him,  jnst  as  they  had  dcnie  I'or  three  years,  be- 
cause he  liked  to  read  the  I'unnv  ]iai)ers  and  play  \,nz- 
tical  jokes.  He  was  a  good  driver  and  .erved  them 
well,  but  he  just  wasn't  in  their  class.  Still,  lie  always 
heal  them  at  poker. 

As  they  slowly  ascended  the  rough,  crooked,  moun- 
tain road  the  conversation  wore  thin.  h'inally  they 
lapsed  into  silence.  Thinking. 

Blake  came  to  a  decision.  There  wasn't  going  to  be 
any  s]>lit-up.  He  was  through  with  l^ohbins  and 
Travis,  for  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  go  on.  He  and 
Robbins  had  planned  to  brush  the  imbecile  Travis  oflf 
and  then  go  fifty-fifty.  But  why  couldn't  he  dispose 
of  Robbins  also?  Yes,  they  would  both  have  to  go. 
Their  lives  meant  nothing  to  anybody.  They  wouldn't 
be  missed.    Smart.    Always  be  smart.    Play  it  safe. 

Robbins  slouched  in  his  corner  of  the  seat.  He  was 
a  little  man,  with  a  repulsive  grin.  Nipponistic,  he 
worked  equally  well  with  his  tongue  or  a  gun.  He  was 
like  a  serpent  coiling.  He  smiled  inwardly.  His  mind 
had  long  been  made  up.  He  didn't  trust  Blake.  Too 
smooth.  Too  smart.  Too  sure.  Robbins  didn't  trust 
anybody.  So  he  wasn't  going  to  leave  anybody  to 
sc^ueal.  W^ithin  a  few^  hours  he  would  be  on  his  way  to 
Chicago  with  all  the  dough. 

Thev  were  nearing  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
car  purred  smoothly  under  the  expert  control  of  Travis. 
He  hugged  the  mountainside.  On  his  right  there  was  a 
sheer  drop  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  As  the_\"  ap- 
proached a  sharp  bend  to  the  left,  Travis'  hand  gri]3ped 
the  door  handle.  Then  he  went  into  action.  Thrusting 
the  door  open,  he  spun  the  wheel  clockwise  and  leaped 
clear. 

The  car  and  its  surprised,  terrified,  screaming  oc- 
cupants burst  from  the  roadwaw  After  a  few  seconds, 
silence  was  absolute.  Travis  smiled  and  sighed  relief. 
Acting  was  work,  but  it  paid.  He  began  looking  for  a 
w'av  down  to  the  wreckage. 


His  face  spoke  of  broken  commandments  and  ad- 
vertised an  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
life. 


Her  eyes  are  so  beautiful  that  the}-  give  even  the 
stars  an  inferiority  complex. 
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THESE  THINGS  ARE  MY 
DELIGHT 

A  Polygeot  Poem  Composed  by  the  Members 
of  Professor  Kenneth)  Coates  English  VII 
Class. 

In  summer,  fall,  or  winter's  fading  light, 
Or  radiant  spring,  these  things  are  my  delight: 

A  book  to  read,  the  sound  of  rain  at  night, 
A  bird's  night  song,   then  April's  sunrise 
bright; 

A  cushioned  chair,  a  cigarette,  and  wine, 
A  mellow  tune,  and  talk  with  friend  of  mine; 

On  chilly,  ghostly  night  to  hide  my  head 
Beneath  the  woolen  blankets  of  my  bed; 

To  couch  in  dreamless  sleep  through  all  the 
night. 

To  wake  refreshed — these  are  a  king's  delight; 

The  pounding  of  the  surf  along  the  shore. 
And  littered  beaches,  pregnant  to  explore; 

To  slip  away  from  every  kind  of  care. 
And  breathe  the  smell  of  gladness  in  the  air; 

Warm,  starry  night,  or  clear,  cool,  frost- 
kissed  morn. 
Soft  melody,  or  blast  of  hunter's  horn; 

The  pulsing  throb  of  robin's  first  spring  song. 
And  solitude  of  quiet  country  home; 

To  smell  the  thrilling  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 
To  rest  in  nature,  quite  careless  of  the  hours; 

Long  waterfalls,  in  autumn's  mystic  light. 
Or  cool  twilight,  before  the  coming  night; 

Slim  branches  bare,  bereft  of  golden  leaves, 
Or  stubbled    fields   where    farmers  gather 
sheaves; 

The  smiling  faces  of  little  girls  at  play. 
And  boys  who  shout  in  glee  at  close  of  day; 

Beneath  a  shady  tree  by  babbling  brook. 
To  read  by  turn  in  man's  and  Nature's  book; 

The  month  of  May.  when  all  the  world  is 
bright. 

Is  sweetest  in  its  far  too  rapid  flight. 


FLIGHT  BEFORE  TIME 

The  train  roars  up  tortuous  mountain  tracks, 
Uttering  its  ominous  cry  of  warning. 
Marking  its  path  with  an  overhead  trail  of 
smoke. 

It  leaves  a  wake  of  flying  cinders. 

Hurtles  through  tunnels  and  mountain  passes, 

Leaps  wildly  down-grade, 

Crawls  soberly  upwards, 

Jerks  and  groans  round  mountain  curves, 

Creaks  and  twists  over  gravel  road-beds. 

From  valley  to  ridge  crest,  it  snakes  its  way. 

Pausing  once  to  fill  its  huge  iron  belly 

With  gluttonous  draughts  of  mountain  water, 

And  then  once  more  leaping  eagerly  forward. 

Like  the  flight  of  man  toward  destiny. 

It  hurtles  onward,  halting  rarely, 

Leaving  behind  a  trail  of  smoke  and  cinders — 

Its  only  mark  on  the  imperishible  Earth. 

Tomorrow  it  will  remake  its  well  remembered 
path, 

But  Man,  forever  hurtling  onward. 

Can  never  journey  a  track  again. 

A  new  day,  a  new  track; 

And  what  is  past,  is  gone  forever. 

The  train  is  bound  for  a  destination  .  .  . 

Man  is  bound  for  Destiny. 

— Archie  Beckelheimer. 


EAST  OF  SUEZ 

Way  out  east  of  Suez,  war  will  soon  begin 
And  a  million  men  will  die  to  keep  up  Brit- 
ain's chin. 

In  years  to  come  the  winds  will  blow. 
The  scars  of  war  .  .  .  they'll  never  show. 
The  sun  will  bleach  the  dead  men's  bones 
Buried  in  sands  far  from  their  homes. 

And  here's  the  reward  of  a  hero's  death — 
The  desert  winds,  a  choking  breath, 
To  lie  unknown  in  foreign  dust. 
For  heroes'  pay,  can  these  be  just? 

— Robert  Sonneborn. 
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DID  WE  WANT  THE  EARTH 
THAT  WE  SHOULD  WANDER 
ON  IT 

Who  has  found  the  thing  he  seeks? 

Who  has  known  his  thirst  full  quenched? 

All  men  are  swept  by  the  current  of  Time 

In  a  mad  unending  flight, 

Seeking  the  Something  no  man  knows 

And  all  men  love. 

Each  man's  life  is  a  part 

Of  the  futile  and  incoherent  all-search, 

The  ever-quest  for  that 

Mystic  lost  and  beautiful  Something. 

The  secret  of  its  flight  is  Time, 

Always  Time,  Ever  Time, 

Never-ending  Time  that  never  was 

Nor  ever  will  be, 

Time  that  is. 

It  gives  us  all  we  have. 

But  takes  back  what  it  gives. 

It  flees  and  taunts  us  as  we  seek 

The  great  Fulfillment  of  all  our  hopes. 

The  satisfaction  of  all  our  desires 
Is  but  a  part  of  the  vast,  interminable  Time- 
search. 

We  are  driven  by  a  fierce  and  burning  Hope 
That  gnaws  and  tears  at  our  beings, 
Brews  its  alchemy  in  our  hearts. 
And  distils  its  magic  in  our  brains. 
All  our  passions  are  but  parts  of  the  great  Pas- 
sion, 

The  all-Passion,  the  never-ending 
Time-Passion  of  Eternity. 

Sometimes  we  catch  an  enchanted  glimpse 
Or  grasp  a  tenuous  thread 
Of  the  tragic  fleeting  Thing  we  love. 
And  then  the  light  flares  up; 
For  one  unutterable  moment  our  lust  drinks 
deep, 

Devours  with  gluttonous  hope  of  satiety. 
But  then  the  Something  is  gone  again. 
And  we  are  left  with  a  searing  fire-hot  hunger. 
With  zeal  inspired  we  renew  the  furious 
Demon-quest  for  the  Time-Ghost, 
The  formless  all-pervading  Ghost  that  is. 
For  everything  is  present  and  everything  is 
changing. 

There  is  no  past,  no  future,  only  now. 


What  IS  Ihis  Thing.'' 

This  lost  and  mystic  Something, 

Beautiful 

In  its  invisibility, 

Perfect 

In  its  amorphous  Time-form, 
Magic 

In  its  all-enchantment. 

O  Something, 

Lost  forever, 

Sought  forever. 

Passion  of  Time  and  Eternity, 

Give  us  peace  at  last! 

— George  Reeves,  Jr. 


THE  HITCH-HIKER 

On  the  highway  east  toward  Charlotte, 
On  the  tape-like  U.  S.  highway, 
Stood  a  figure,  young  and  shiv'ring, 
Looking  longing  to  the  westward. 
At  the  traffic  from  the  westward, 
Down  the  lengthy  strip  of  pavement. 
Cars  came  roaring  down  the  highway, 
Down  the  tape-like  U.  S.  highway. 
Past  the  figure,  young  and  shiv'ring, 
Past  the  thumb  out-stuck  and  pointing, 
Pointing  eastward  down  the  highway, 
Down  the  highway  east  toward  Charlott 
Thus  he  stood  there  in  the  morning. 
In  the  chilling  air  of  morning. 
Praying  for  a  kindly  driver. 
Praying  near  the  icy  pavement; 
Thus  he  stood  there  in  the  noon-tide. 
In  the  shining  light  of  noon-tide. 
Praying  for  a  human  driver. 
Praying  with  his  out-stuck  thumb: 
Thus  he  stood  there  in  the  ev'ning. 
In  the  low'ring  sun  of  ev'ning. 
Still  he  prayed  so  persevering. 
Still  he  prayed  with  child-like  faith; 
Came  the  night  and  yet  he  stood  there, 
Freezing  in  the  night  he  stood  there. 
Still  the  figure,  young  and  shiv'ring. 
Looking  longing  to  the  westward. 
But  he  prayed  and  hoped  no  longer, 
For  a  kind  and  human  driver: 
Stood  he  with  his  frozen  fingers 
Wiggling  in  the  freezing  night. 
Wiggling  at  the  nearing  autos. 
With  his  thumb  upon  his  nostrils. 
Now  he  prayed  to  them  no  longer. 
But  he  cursed  them  with  his  fingers. 

— Archie  Beckelheimer. 
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AMONG  THE 
BOOKS 


Louis  Adamic.    TWO-WAY  PASSAGE. 
New  York:  Harper  ?5  Brothers.  1941. 

Mr.  Adamic  wrote  this  book  for  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  stirring  up  pubHc  excitement  about  his  tzuo-tvay 
passage  idea.  His  style  is  a  hybrid  sired  by  the  sensa- 
tionalism of  a  side-show  barker,  damned  by  a  few  words 
picked  up  from  a  college  professor  and  prematurely 
born — the  book  was  written  in  three  weeks.  His  every 
word  is  calculated  to  beget  a  fad  which  he  hopes  will 
deluge  the  Senators  in  Washington  with  "bales  of  tele- 
grams." 

He  says — and  who  can  dispute? — that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  in  a  terrible  quandary  about  where  we 
are  heading  in  this  "Defense"  movement.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  feeling  is  scarcely  less  pronounced  since 
the  7th  of  December.  To  quote  him:  "Bill  Knudsen 
says  all  of  a  sudden,  'America  can  write  her  own 
ticket  in  1943'  .  .  .  But  where  to?  Where  do  we  want 
to  go,  Bill?  Tell  us,  if  you  know.  You  don't.  You're 
just  an  immigrant  like  a  lot  of  us ;  we're  all  a  little 
dumb,  one  way  or  another." 

He  feels  that  plans  for  reconstruction  after  the  war 
should  be  more  concretely  stated.  He  says  of  the 
Roosevelt-Churchill  Eight  Princples :  "My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  the  Principles  are  better  than  nothing,  which 
we  had  hitherto ;  and  that  in  all  probability  they  repre- 
sent neither  the  private  thoughts  nor  the  content  of  the 
conversation  between  the  two  men.  What  do  they 
really  mean?  Aren't  they  just  decent  words?  .  .  . 
How  can  the  German  people  feel  sufficiently  sure  of 
the  Second  Principle  ( no  territorial  changes  imposed 
by  force)  to  burn  their  Ijridges  and  overthrow  Hitler? 
IVIio  will  replace  him  the  moment  war  ends  ?  I  think 
the  German  people  will  have  to  know  and  to  approve 
before  we  can  expect  them  to  act." 

The  solution — the  purpose  of  the  book — is  stated 
by  Uncle  Sam  in  talking  with  John  Bull  in  a  fantasia — 
"A  Midsuuiiiicr  Day  Dream." 

"Sam :  John,  we  want  to  set  up  a  European  Nation 
of  Nations  with  widespread  welfare  and  opportunity, 
and  the  principles  and  practices  of  freedom  and  democ- 


racy, law  and  order.  .  .  .  We  zvant  a  European  revo- 
lution; a  democratic  revolution;  the  American  Revo- 
lution (you'll  pardon  my  mentioning  it)  extended  to 
Europe,  and  no  maybe  about  it." 

Sam,  who  to  my  notion  is  pictured  as  a  Lone  Ranger 
with  whiskers  protruding  from  under  the  hood,  dis- 
cussed the  plan  with  Mother  Russia  and  her  son  Ivan, 
and  his  Holiness  in  the  Vatican.  Marianne  was  in 
prison,  so  he  couldn't  make  a  date  with  her.  F.  D.  R. 
got  hold  of  the  idea,  set  up  the  A.  P.  G.'s  (Ameri- 
can Provisional  Governments)  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean countries  with  immigrants  from  those  countries 
at  their  heads.  "Europe  went  nuts  over  the  idea. 
There  were  riots  in  Germany  ...  In  fact  it  looked  for 
some  time  as  if  something  would  have  to  be  done  to 
postpone  Hitler's  collapse  so  we'd  have  time  to  get 
ready."  After  Hitler's  downfall,  the  governments 
formed  in  Washington  were  shipped  to  the  "old  coun- 
tries" along  with  engineers,  professors  (to  take  the 
place  of  those  Hitler  had  killed)  and  food. 

Wendell  Wilkie,  who  was  head  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment, became  so  popular  that  there  was  a  move- 
ment to  elect  him  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Continental  Europe.  "But  he  said  nothing  doing.  'I'm 
an  Amur-r-rican,'  he  said,  and  he  came  home."  At 
this  point  in  the  book,  I  inserted  the  note  "Hi-Yo, 
Silver." 

Adamic's  presentation  of  the  problem  seems  to  me 
to  be  excellent.  It  is  at  times  really  very  informative. 
The  solution  seems  to  be  a  bit  impracticable ;  inasmuch 
as  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  good  people  of  Germany 
rapturous  over  being  again  re-financed  by  the  United 
States.  However,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  have 
nothing  better  to  ofi^er. 

Fortunately  the  merit  of  the  book  does  not  rest 
solely  on  this  two-zvay  passage  idea.  Since  1938  Mr. 
Adamic  has  been  at  work  on  his  "Plymouth  Rock  and 
Ellis  Island"  project,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
study  of  immigrant-old  stock  relations.  This  idea  of 
re-organizing  the  "old  Countries"  by  immigrants  from 
those  countries  and  consequent  exchange  of  cultures  is 
largely  the  result  of  this  intensive  study.    To  me  the 
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niosl  inlcTcstinj;-  pari  n\  the  hook  is  llic  analysis  of  llic 
reactions  of  the  various  racial  j^i-oiips  in  .America  after 
the  outhreak  of  liostihlit's  the  tendency  of  the  Ukran- 
ians  toward  llitler  after  his  attack  on  Unssia,  the  com- 
plete dilemma  of  the  iMnns,  and  division  of  the  Ger- 
mans into  Nazis,  isolationists  and  interventionists 
(otherwise  known  as  passcu/c  hackers),  all  terrorized 
hy  Nazi  agents. 

J  am  looking  forward  to  the  author's  new  hook, 
"Plymouth  Rock  and  Ellis  Island,"  and  hoping  that 
the  impetuous  Slovenian  will  be  less  in  a  hurry  tO'  set 
the  world  aright  (or  on  fire — I'm  not  sure  which)  in 
his  next  attempt  than  in  "Two-Way  Passage." 

— Jacob  Golightly,  Jr. 


Mary  Ellen  Chase.    WINDSWEPT.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1941. 

Winds'ivcpt  is  not  the  kind  of  book  for  the  ballyhoo 
it  is  receiving.  It  is  not  "sweeping"  or  "lusty"  or 
"enthralling."  It  is  a  genuine  work  of  art,  charming, 
ingenuous,  but  not  without  subtlety.  It  reads  like  a 
happy  combination  of  Edna  Ferber  and  Virginia  Woolf. 
And  it  definitely  places  Miss  Chase  in  the  top  ranks 
of  women  novelists. 

Windswept  is  the  name  of  a  house  on  the  rocky, 
wave-beaten,  windswept  coast  of  Maine,  and  is  really 
the  main  character  of  the  story.  It  remains  while  three 
generations  of  Marstons  make  their  appearances.  The 
book  concerns  itself  with  many  characters,  births, 
deaths,  life  stories,  changes,  and  one  major  war  (World 
War  I).  Throughout  most  of  it  the  faithful  Hungarian 
immigrant,  Jan,  remains  as  a  symbol  of  the  faith  and 
courage  of  his  people,  at  home  or  in  a  new  land.  How- 
ever, for  a  book  depicting  the  life  cycle,  Wiiidsivcpt  is 
too  briefly  told.  It  does  not  involve  the  reader  as 
thoroughly  as  it  might. 

Miss  Chase  exploits  her  varied  talent  with  diiTerent 
types  of  diversions,  narrative,  descriptive,  and  philoso- 
phical. She  is  equally  expert  with  each.  Many  of  the 
narratives  in  the  book  are  beautiful,  especially  the 
Hungarian  folk  stories.  The  secret  of  the  art  of  Wind- 
swept is  in  its  restraint,  and  that  is  also  its  weakness. 

Georgk  Reeves,  Jr. 


He  handed  you  your  choice  ideas  as  though  he  had 
just  had  a  revelation. 


She  looks  like  a  Dido  but  acts  like  a  Puritan  on 
probation. 


He  never  had  time  to  do  anything  but  nothing. 


THE  EAiri  H  I^EEONGS  I  O 
YOU  EH 

Ynnlh  is  an  undying  llanie  tlinl  need-  no  Vestal 
virgins.  Il  feeds  on  life  ilsclf  and  ll;ire-,  up  m  fiery 
tongues  of  passion.  It  lacc-,  wilh  ;i  hliml  and  heedless 
desire  ihronghout  the  nnnihcrlcss  path-,  of  fury. 

The  earth  belongs  lo  youth.  It  is  youth  that  dream-, 
the  dreams,  sees  the  visions,  creates  the  plau^.  and 
maps  the  ways  of  unknown  glories.  It  is  vouth  that 
sates  the  maw  of  eternal  change.  It  is  voutli  that  stands 
u\nm  the  mountain  to])  and  proclaims:  "I  own  tlie 
world!    I  am  master  of  the  universe!" 

It  is  youth  that  treads  with  scaring  heart  the  haunted 
passageways  of  time.  It  is  youth  that  roars  through 
the  hollow  corridors  of  the  night,  seeking  to  devour  the 
earth.  It  is  youth  that  utters  the  blocd-cry  in  the 
garish  sunlight.  It  is  breast-beating  yrxith  that  cries 
through  the  forests,  preys  through  the  cities,  storms 
through  the  restless  clouds,  and  battles  the  turbulent 
ocean.  And  it  is  the  primeval  drive  of  simian  youth 
that  causes  the  bell  to  toll  more  often  than  it  should. 

Youth  fights  the  battles,  wins  the  wars,  lives  the 
romances,  thrills  to  the  music,  glows  with  the  wine, 
smiles  at  the  tragedies,  longs  for  wealth,  lusts  for  fame, 
and  is  satisfied  with  nothing.  Youth  makes  no  mis- 
takes, has  no  regrets,  knows  no  caution,  no  fear,  no 
boimds.  And  it  is  youth — fire-born,  eternal,  unheed- 
ing, unbounded — that  carries  forever  the  passionate  lust 
for  living.    It  is  youth  that  owns  the  earth. 

— George  Reeves,  Jr. 


Precise,  punctilious,  reserved — she  should  have  been 
a  lady's  w-atch  instead  of  a  lady. 


Luxed,  Lifebuoyed,  Listerined,  and  Mumed,  she 
was  still  a  bridesmaid. 


To  her,  money  was  the  most  sonorous,  most  musi- 
cal, and  most  poetic  word  in  the  language. 


He  doesn't  do  more  things  than  anyone  I  know. 


He  knows  all  the  answers,  even  when  he's  asking 
the  questions. 


He  had  lived  so  hard  that  death  came  easv. 


She  wore  a  coat  of  inviolable  virtue,  but  on  the  in- 
side of  it  there  was  a  price  tag. 
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THE  PROFIT  OF  HIS  LABOR 

( Continued  from  Page  4) 

her  until  she  recovers  from  the  shock  of  her  hus- 
band's attack. 
(Music  jades  in  again). 

Mildred 

Oh,  it  was  horrible!  .  .  .  Walt  was  coming  toward  me 
{Begins  to  sob),  his  eyes  staring  .  .  .  grabbing  at 
my  throat  ...  oh,  Mrs.  Jackson,  I  just  can't  talk 
about  it. 

Mrs.  Jackson 

Don't  try,  Mrs.  Reddin — everything's  all  right  now. 
Mildred 

And  the  terrible  things  Walt  said  ...  I'll  never  for- 
give him. 

Mrs.  JacJ^son 

Don't  say  that,  Mrs.  Reddin  .  .  .  you  must  remember 
he's  sick. 

Mildred 

I  know  .  .  .  it's  all  my  fault  .  .  .  the  doctor  warned 
me  that  Walt  might  become  violent.    But,  Mrs. 
Jackson,  I  just  had  to  do  all  I  could  for  him. 
Mrs.  Jackson 
Yes,  of  course,  although  you  must  be  careful. 
Mildred 

This  has  shown  me  all  right.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to 
send  him  to  the  asylum  now. 

Mrs.  Jackson 
Mrs.  Reddin,  I  wouldn't  do  that  unless  I  had  to. 
Mildred 

It's  the  only  thing  I  can  do  .  .  .  it's  not  safe  to  have 
Walt  here  in  the  house. 

Mrs.  Jackson 
But  Mr.  Reddin's  brother  is  here  to  stay  with  him. 
Mildred 

But  he's  not  very  healthy  .  .  .  why,  Walt's  as  strong  as 
can  be. 

Mrs.  Jackson 

I'd  certainly  think  about  it  seriously  before  I  sent  my 
husband  to  the  asylum. 

Mildred 

You  just  can't  understand  the  situation,  Mrs.  Jackson 
.  .  .  Walt's  threatened  tO'  kill  me  and  it's  not  advis- 
able for  me  to  keep  him  at  home. 

Mrs.  Jackson 

You're  probably  right  ...  it  might  not  be  safe  after 

this. 
(Door  hell). 

Mrs.  Jackson 
I'll  get  it,  Mrs.  Reddin.    You  just  sit  still. 
(Door). 

Mrs.  Jackson 
Good  morning,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Franklin. 

Both 

Good  morning,  Mrs.  Jackson. 


Mrs.  Jackson 

Here're  some  of  the  neighbors  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Reddin. 
Mildred 

Do  come  in  ...  I  hope  you  don't  mind  the  way  I 
look,  but  I'm  such  a  wreck  after  what's  happened. 
Mrs.  Martin 

Oh,  of  course.    It's  a  terrible  thing,  Mrs.  Reddin  .  .  . 

we  came  over  as  soon  as  we  heard. 

Mrs.  Franklin 
I'm  surprised  you're  holding  up  as  well  as  you  are  .  .  . 

I'm  sure  I  wouldn't. 

Mildred 

(Sobbing).  It  is  horrible  to  think  about — to  think  it 
was  Walt,  after  we've  been  married  thirty-five 
years  ...  he  came  toward  me  .  .  .  trying  to  choke 
me.  Oh,  I  just  can't  talk  about  it,  Mrs.  FrankHn. 
Mrs.  Franklin 
That's  all  right,  Mrs.  Reddin,  we  understand  ...  it 
must  have  been  a  terrible  shock. 

Mrs.  Martin 

What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  .  .  .  I  don't  want  to 
meddle,  but  do  you  think  it's  safe  with  Mr.  Reddin 
here  after  this  ? 

Mrs.  Franklin 
I  was  wondering  about  that  too  .  .  .  what  on  earth  are 
you  going  to  do? 

Mildred 

I  don't  know  .  .  .  I'm  so  worried  I  can't  think. 
Mrs.  Martin 

Maybe  it  would  be  best  if  you  sent  him  to  the  asylum. 

Mrs.  Franklin 
I  was  thinking  of  that  too. 

Mildred 

Well,  Mrs.  Jackson  was  just  saying  that  was  what  I 
should  do.  But  I  can't  see  my  way  clear  to  do  such 
a  thing. 

Mrs.  Martin 

Why,  they're  very  nice  to  the  patients  .  .  .  they  say 
it's  a  lot  better  than  it  used  to  be.  They  take  good 
care  of  them. 

Mildred 

Let's  not  talk  about  it  ...  I  just  couldn't  do  it.  Send 
Walt  down  there?  ...  I  wouldn't  think  of  it. 
Mrs.  Franklin 

But  Mr.  Reddin  would  probably  be  better  satisfied  in 
the  asylum  .  .  .  because  they  could  take  better  care 
of  him. 

Mildred 

It's  all  right  for  you  to  talk,  but  you  don't  understand 
the  situation  .  .  .  Walt  and  I  have  been  married 
thirty-five  years  .  .  .  No  matter  what  he  does,  I 
think  that  it's  my  duty  to  look  after  him. 

(Music:   Foreboding — use  oboe). 
Scene  3:  State  Insane  Asylum. 
Persons:   Doctor,  Mildred,  Walt. 
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Hoclor 

AiT  yoii  Mrs.  I>:c(l(lin  ? 

Mildred 

Yes. 

Doctor 

Have  a  chair  ...  I  wi.sh  lo  talk  with  yrni  hefnrc  1  send 
your  hushand  in. 

Mildred 

Is  he  any  worse? 

Doctor 

Not  mentally,  no  .  .  .  however,  he  is  ill,  very  ill  .  .  . 
I  should  advise  you  to  remove  him  to  your  home 
immediately. 

Mildred 

You  mean  to  say  you  can't  care  for  him  properly? 
Doctor 

He  is  receiving  excellent  care,  hut  we  cannot  contrf)! 
the  desires  of  a  mind  .  .  .  Your  hushand  wants  to 
come  home,  and  if  you  don't  take  him  I  can't 
answer  for  the  consequences. 

Mildred 

But  if  he's  still  insane  I  can't  risk  keeping  him  at  home. 
Doctor 

Your  husband  never  has  been  insane,  Mrs.  Reddin. 
Mildred 

Apparently  you  don't  know  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  my  husband's  commitment  to  the  asylum. 
Doctor 

I'm  quite  familiar  with  the  whole  afifair,  and  I  assure 
you  that  your  husband  is  sane. 

Mildred 
He  threatened  to  kill  me. 

Doctor 

Yes?  Why? 

Mildred 

Why?  Because  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  that  proves  he's  insane 
Doctor 

I  was  just  wondering  whether  he  had  any  cause  to 
threaten  you,  but  this  is  not  the  point — your  hus- 
band is  not  insane,  he  is  extremely  nervous,  but 
with  proper  care  he  is  perfectly  harmless. 
Mildred 

I  understand  your  argunient,  but  I  insist  that  Mr. 
Reddin  should  be  completely  cured  before  I  take 
him  home. 

Doctor 

Do  you  mean  completely  cured  or  completely  sub- 
dued ? 

Mildred 

Doctor,  I  refuse  to  be  insulted.  My  husband  is  not 
normal  ...  it  is  unsafe  for  me,  unprotected  and 
frail  as  I  am,  to  have  a  dangei-ous  person  in  my 
home. 

Doctor 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  don't  intend  to  remove 
your  husband  to  his  home  ? 


Mildred 

Yes. 

Doctor 

Very  well,  if  you  wish  your  husband  lo  die  here,  1  can 
lell  you  that  he  will    and  shorlly. 

Mildred 

Die!   VVliy,  you  said  he  was  no  worse. 

Doctor 

T  said  he  was  ])ractically  the  same  mentally,  althou^di 
he  is  more  de])ressed.     Anrl  he  will  ])robably  be 
dead  in  less  than  a  month  if  he  remains. 
Mildred 

I  didn't  realize  it  was  that  serious.  I'll  speak  lo  him 
about  it. 

Doctor 

Fine !  Good  day,  Mrs.  Reddin.  I  shall  have  your  hus- 
band sent  in  immediately.  {Door).  Orderly,  help 
Mr.  Reddin  in,  please. 

Mildred 

Hello,  Walt. 

Walt 

How  are  you,  Mildred? 

Mildred 

I'm  all  right  .  .  .  you're  looking  better. 

Walt  . 

I  don't  feel  very  good. 

Mildred 

The  doctor  said  you  were  doing  fine. 

Walt 

He  just  told  you  that.    I  feel  a  lot  worse.    I  can  tell. 
Mildred 

I  think  you  ought  to  start  getting  better  soon. 
Walt 

No,  I'm  getting  worse  every  day  ...  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  that  I've  been  thinking  about  it  and  I'm  sorry 
for  what  I  did  at  home. 

Mildred 

That's  all  right.    I  suppose  it  was  my  fault  an}-\vay. 
Walt 

No,  I  just  flew  into  a  rage  about  nothing  ...  it  doesn't 
matter  now. 

Mildred 

I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  this,  \^'alt  ...  it  makes 
me  think  you're  trying  to  say  good-bve. 
Walt 

I  suppose  it  does  .  .  .  maybe  I  am.    You  can't  know 
how  tiresome  and  lonesome  it  gets  down  here. 
Mildred 

Walt,  I  was  wondering  if  }-ou  would  like  to  come  back 
home. 

Walt 

Do  you  want  me  to? 

Mildred 

Yes,  I  came  down  to  ask  you  if  you  would  come  back. 
Walt 

I  don't  know  what  to  say  ...  I  never  thought  I'd  go 
home  again. 
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Mildred 

But  you  are.  and  you  will  promise  not  to  be  so  dis- 
agreeable. 

Walt 

I'll  promise. 

Mildred 

I  had  to  make  sure  of  that,  because  I  wouldn't  want 
to  take  you  out  of  the  asylum,  where  they  know 
how  to  take  care  of  you,  if  you  weren't  going  to  be 
satisfied. 

Walt 

I  understand. 

(Music:  Oitiet  and  distressed). 
Scene  4:  Walt's  House. 
Persons:   Walt,  Mildred.  Bob. 

Mildred 

Walt,  you've  been  home  three  weeks  now,  and  I  think 
it's  time  we  talked  over  certain  matters. 

Walt 

All  right,  what? 

Mildred 

I'm  having  to  look  after  your  property  now,  and  it 
would  give  me  more  authority  if  I  had  power  of 
attorney. 

W.alt 

Don't  you  control  my  property  now  ? 

Mildred 

Indirectly,  yes  .  .  .  but  I  have  no  legal  authority. 
Walt 

Can't  you  get  power  of  attorney  without  my  permis- 
sion ? 

Mildred 

If  I  wished  to,  I  probably  could. 

Walt 

Then,  why  ask  me  about  it? 

Mildred 

Because  I  want  to  be  honest  with  you  about  this  whole 
thing  ...  I  want  it  clearly  understood  where  we 
both  stand. 

Walt 

In  other  words,  you  want  to  make  it  clear  to  me  that 
you  have  the  upper  hand  .  .  .  very  well,  I  know 
there's  nothing  I  can  do  to  stop  you. 

Mildred 

I'm  working  only  in  your  interests  .  .  .  you  know  that, 
Walt. 

Walt 

You  won't  waste  any  of  my  money — you're  too  stingy. 
Mddred 

Of  course,  you've  always  attended  to  your  afi^airs,  but 
now  that  you  are  sick,  I  think  I  can  handle  things 
better. 

Walt 

It's  like  I  said^ — you  have  the  upper  hand  and  I  can't 
prevent  you  ...  I  won't  try. 


Mildred 

Then  I  have  your  approval  of  this? 

Walt 

If  you  want  to  call  it  that. 

Mildred 

Bob,  come  in  here. 
(Door). 

Bob 

Want  something? 

Mildred 

Yes,  I'm  going  out  for  a  while.  You  might  stay  with 
Walt. 

Bob 

All  right. 

Mildred 

I'll  be  back  before  supper,  Walt. 
(Door). 

Bob 

What  did  Mildred  want  with  you? 

Walt 

Nothing.  Just  told  me  she  was  going  to  get  power  of 
attorney  over  my  property  and  money. 

Bob 

I  thought  she  already  had  that. 

Walt 

She  was  just  rubbing  it  in  that  she  was  running  things 
now. 

Bob 

Walt,  you've  changed  a  lot  lately. 

Walt 

I  haven't  changed.  I  see  now  what  Mildred's  after 
and  I'm  becoming  resigned  to  it. 

Bob 

W'liat  do  you  think  she  wants  ? 

Walt 

She  intends  to  control  my  property  .  .  .  and  me. 
Bob 

W^ell,  why  don't  you  stop  her? 

Walt 

How  can  I  when  you — even  you — are  on  her  side? 
Bob 

I'll  tell  you,  Walt,  I've  changed  some  of  my  opinions 
about  certain  people  in  the  last  month  or  two. 
Walt 

It's  too  late  now. 

Bob 

There  was  a  time  when  you  wouldn't  have  stood  for 
this.    Why  don't  you  face  it  out  now? 

Walt 

Bob,  you  don't  know  what  even  a  single  month  in  the 
asylum  does  for  a  man.  It  killed  all  the  fight  there 
was  in  me. 

Bob 

I'll  stick  by  you. 

Walt 

There's  nothing  anybody  can  do.    Mildred  can  have 
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inc  sciil  1);u-k  Id'  the  usyluin  any  lime,  and  she:'!! 
do  it  if  she  lias  to. 

Hob 

She  can't  do  tlial. 

Walt 

You  don't  understand  Mildred  as  welt  as  1  do.  vShe 
has  one  goal  in  mind  and  she'll  reach  it. 

Hob 

What  else  can  she  want — now  that  she  has  got  power 
of  attorney? 

Walt 

Her  next  move  will  he  to  rewrite  my  will. 

Bob 

She  won't  do  that. 

Walt 

I  can  see  it  coming  now.  She's  getting  ready  to  force 
the  issue. 

Bob 

You  can  refuse  to  sign. 

Walt 

I  will  resist,  but  I'll  sign  it  before  I'll  go  back  to  that 
asylum. 

Bob 

I  don't  believe  I  ever  knew  a  woman  as  low-down  as 
Mildred. 

Walt 

It's  almost  funny  when  I  think  about  it  now  .  .  .  even 
when  I  was  making  plenty  of  money  she  was  inde- 
pendent, but  I  never  thought  she'd  treat  me  like  this. 

(Music:  Macabre,  good  deal  of  pissicato  violin). 
Scene  5:  Mrs.  Jackson's. 
Persons:   Mildred,  Mrs.  Jackson. 

Mildred 

Mrs.  Jackson,  I  must  talk  to  someone,  and  I  know  you 
won't  breathe  this  to  a  soul. 

Mrs.  Jackson 
Of  course  not,  Mrs.  Reddin. 

Mildred 

Well,  it's  about  Walt.  He's  getting  back  the  same 
way  he  was  before  I  had  to  send  him  off  the  iirst 
time. 

Mrs.  Jackson 
He  isn't  violent  again,  is  he? 

Mildred 

No,  but  he  watches  me  all  the  time  and  I'm  afraid  he's 
losing  his  mind. 

Mrs.  Jackson 

Maybe  if  Mr.  Reddin  had  something  to  do  he'd  be 
more  content. 

Mildred 

I've  thought  of  that,  but  he's  not  able  to  look  after  his 
property.    So  I  don't  know  what  else  he  could  do. 
Mrs.  Jackson 

You're  not  going  to  have  to  send  him  back  to  the 
asylum,  are  you  ? 


Mildred 

1  ho])c  not,  hnl  from  ihc  way  he's  hccn  (;iir)in!4  on,  it 
seems  I  must  .  .  .  he  worries  nie  all  the  time  .  .  . 
I'm  just  a  nervous  wreck. 

Mrs.  Jackson 

What  does  he  do? 

Mildred 

lie  slays  in  the  kitchen  all  morning  and  watcher  tlie 
cook.  I  le  says  he's  making  sui'c  slie  doesn't  jjoi^on 
him.  It  sounds  silly,  hut  I'm  afraid  there'^  more 
to  it.  Wall  might  he  trying  to  steal  a  knife  out  of 
the  kitchen;  so  I've  warned  the  co(jk  to  watch  him. 
Mrs.  Jackson 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  need  Mr.  Reddin's  brother 
Bob  again. 

Mildred 

I'll  hire  somebody  to  stay  with  W'alt  before  I'll  get 
him.    Did  I  tell  you  that  I  asked  him  to  go  home? 

Mrs.  Jacksoti 

No.  Before  he  left,  he  said  he  had  to  go  back  home 
to  do  some  work  on  the  farm. 

Mildred 

That's  just  what  he  told  you.  I  as  good  as  told  him 
I  didn't  want  him  around.  He  was  encouraging 
Walt  to  disagree  with  me  and  he  was  causing  me  a 
lot  of  trouble. 

Mrs.  Jackson 
WTiat  did  he  say  when  you  asked  him  to  leave? 

Mildred 

Oh,  he  ranted  and  swore  about  how  I  was  mistreating 
Walt  and  stealin'  his  property — imagine  him  saying 
that  when  he  has  sponged  on  Walt  for  years !  But 
I  can  tell  you  one  thing:  he's  not  getting  a  cent  of 
Walt's  money  now. 
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Mrs.  Jackson 

How's  he  going  to  get  along?  He  isn't  able  to  work, 
is  he? 

Mildred 

That's  what  he  says,  but  if  he  has  to,  he  will.  I'm 
going  to  have  him  cut  out  of  the  will  if  I  can. 
Mrs.  Jackson 

I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Reddin  would  want  to  do 
that  or  not. 

Mildred 

I  think  he  will  when  I  tell  him  all  the  things  his  peo- 
ple have  been  saying  about  him. 

Mrs.  Jackson 

Of  course,  you  probably  have  a  great  deal  of  influence 
over  him,  but  I  wouldn't  force  him  to  cut  his  own 
people  out  of  his  will. 

Mildred 

You  don't  know  that  family  as  I  do.  They're  all 
trifling  and  lazy.  They've  been  waiting  around  like 
buzzards  for  years :  waiting  for  Walt  to  die.  I've 
never  seen  anybody  as  griping  after  money  as  they 
are. 

Mrs.  Jackson 

Mr.  Reddin  has  enough  money  to  leave  you  well  fixed. 
It  might  cause  less  trouble  to  let  them  have  some 
of  the  money. 

Mildred 

It's  not  the  money.  I  don't  care  anything  aljout  that. 
It's  the  principle  of  the  thing,  and  I'm  going  to  see 
that  they  don't  get  one  cent. 

Mrs.  Jackson 

Well,  it's  up  to  you  to  handle  it  as  you  think  best. 
Mildred 

I'm  going  to  tell  Walt  what  I  want.  If  he  refuses 
to  sign,  I  may  tell  him  that  I'll  send  him  back  to 
the  asylum. 

Mrs.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Reddin! 

Mildred 

I'm  determined,  Mrs.  Jackson.    I  don't  want  my  hus- 
band to  have  to  go  back,  but  if  I  have  to  send  him — 
Mrs.  Jackson 

1  don't  see  how  you  could — after  what  the  doctor  said. 
Mildred 

You  don't  know  how  greedy  his  kinfolks  are.  Natu- 
rally, I  don't  want  Walt  to  go  back — both  for  his 
sake  and  mine.  It  would  be  a  stigma  on  me  if  he 
died  in  the  asylum.  But  I  intend  to  see  the  right 
thing  done  about  this  will. 

(Music:  Resigned,  blase  music,  very  calm). 
Scene  6:  Mildred's  House. 
Persons:  Mildred,  Walt. 

Mildred 

W alt,  have  you  heard  from  any  of  your  relatives  lately  ? 
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Walt 

No,  not  in  about  six  weeks,  I  don't  guess. 

Mildred 

Looks  like  they  ought  to  write. 

Walt 

Maybe  they  do. 

Mildred 

Are  you  insinuating,  Walt  Reddin,  that  I  would  steal 
your  mail? 

Walt 

No,  I'm  afraid  I  said  that  without  thinking. 

Mildred 

I  hope  not  .  .  .  they  have  done  you  pretty  shabby,  if 
you  ask  me. 

Walt 

Maybe  they  know  their  mail  wouldn't  be  welcome  here. 
Mildred 

It  isn't  .  .  .  I'm  not  making  any  bones  over  what  I  think 
about  what  they're  doing  to  you. 

Walt 

I  know  you  don't  care  what  they  do  to  me,  so  what  are 
you  driving  at? 

Mildred 

The  dirty  way  they've  acted  makes  me  wonder  whether 
you  oughtn't  to  leave  them  out  of  your  will. 
Walt 

They're  still  my  relatives. 

Mildred 

Yes,  but  they  haven't  acted  half  way  decent  to  you, 
and  they  don't  deserve  any  of  your  estate. 
Walt 

Let's  talk  about  that  will  later:  I'm  not  dead  yet. 
Mildred 

Well,  it's  better  to  have  a  will  ready. 

Walt 

I've  got  one. 

Mildred 

But  you  ought  to  think  about  changing  it. 

Walt 

You  mean  you're  telling  me  to  change  it.  Have  you 
drawn  up  this  proposed  new  will  yet  ? 

Mildred 

Well,  yes,  I  have.    Do  you  want  to  see  it? 

Walt 

I  haven't  said  I  would  sign  it  yet. 

Mildred 

When  you  think  over  how  your  people  have  acted  I 
think  you  will. 

Walt 

What  if  I  refuse? 

Mildred 

You  won't,  because  you  realize  now  that  it's  the  best 
thing  to  do.  For  instance.  Bob  wasn't  nice  to  you 
at  all. 

Walt 

He  took  my  side  against  you — that's  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  leave  him  something. 
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[Vail 

Well,  wlin  else  have  ynii  Icfl  oul  ? 

Mild  ml 

\\)\\Y  two  nieces  they  liaven't  lieen  to  ^ec  yon  an-l 
Ihev  live  close  enon^'li  to  drive  over  any  lime  if 
they  wanted  to. 

Wall 

'I'liey  have  heen  to  see  me. 

Mildred 

When? 

Wall 

While  1  Vk'as  down  there  in  the  asylum  they  came  to 
see  me  .  .  .  they  said  they  came  to  the  house  once, 
but  that  you  wouldn't  let  them  come  in. 
Mildred 

W'ell,  that  was  when  you  were  so  sick — I  thought  it 
best  not  to  excite  you  too  mucli. 

Walt 

I  see  your  point. 

Mildred 

I  was  acting  in  your  best  interests. 

Walt 

I  like  them.  Wliy  shouldn't  they  get  some  of  my 
money  ? 

Mildred 

Because  I  happen  to  have  something  to  say  about  how 
you  do  away  with  our  money. 

Walt 

Our  money !  W' hen  did  you  work  for  a  single  cent 
of  it? 

Mildred 

I'm  yuur  wife  and  1  have  power  oi  attorney,  and  it's 
as  much  mine  as  it  is  yours. 

Walt 

I  ought  to  slap  your  face  off  for  using  so  much  gall 
in  front  of  me. 

Mildred 
Don't  threaten  me,  Walt. 

Walt 

I'm  not  threatening  y^ou  .  .  .  I'm  just  telling  you  what 
I  think  of  a  cheap  little  country  school  teacher  who 
treats  a  dying  husband  the  way  }'ou  do  ...  I  wish 
I  had  killed  you  that  time. 

Mildred 

You  must  want  to  go  back  to  the  asylum.  \\'alt  .  .  . 
remember,  you  promised  never  to  act  like  this  again 
...  if  I  had  known  this,  I  wouldn't  have  brought 
you  home. 

Walt 

So  vou  are  threatening  me  with  the  asylum? 
"  Mildred 

I'm  merely  explaining  our  agreement  to  you. 

JJ\:it 

I  remember  it  .  .  .  so  you  are  telling  me  that  I  either 
sign  this  will  or  go  back  to  the  asvkim? 
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Mildred 

111  the  end  it  would  amount  to  that,  I  suppose. 
M/alt 

I  don't  think  you  can  get  hy  with  it. 

Mildred 

I  think  so  .  .  .  you've  been  once,  so  it  won't  be  too 
difficult  to  have  you  sent  back. 

Walt 

And  you  are  doing  this  for  the  little  money  1  was 
leaving  to  my  relatives? 

Mildred 

No,  I  don't  care  anything  about  the  money  ...  I  just 
don't  intend  for  your  griping  kinfolks  to  get  any  of 
our  money. 

Walt 

I  could  leave  the  money  to  charity  then. 

Mildred 

Walt,  you're  trying  to  annoy  me  ...  I  have  a  will 
drawn  up — are  you  going  to  sign  it? 

Walt 

I'm  afraid  there's  no  other  course. 

Mildred 
Now  you're  talking  sensibly. 

Walt 

I  su])pose  it  does  sound  that  way  to  you. 

Mildred 

We'll  go  to  see  a  lawyer  in  the  morning  and  sign  it 
with  witnesses  and  a  notary  public. 

Walt 

Making  sure,  aren't  you?  Well,  it's  all  right  with 
me  .  .  .  I'm  under  heel  now,  so  I  have  to  do  what 
you  say. 

Mildred 

There's  no  use  talking  like  that,  Walt  .  .  .  you  know 
I'm  right. 

Walt 

Did  you  ever  think  that  if  you  can  send  me  back  to 
the  asylum,  my  relatives  can  swear  that  I  was  in- 
sane and  break  this  will? 

Mildred 

I've  taken  care  of  that  .  .  .  you  should  remember  that 
the  doctor  at  the  asylum  maintains  you  are  sane 
.  .  .  that  will  protect  me. 
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Walt 

Very  well  done  ...  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
you,  Mildred.  First  of  all,  you're  cruel,  petty,  and 
selfish  ...  I  know  you  pretend  to  be  holy  and 
pious,  but  I  can  see  through  your  little  act. 

Mildred 

I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  this. 

Walt 

You  will  anyway  .  .  .  look  at  me,  Mildred — you  made 
me,  so  you  should  be  proud  of  what  you  have  done 
.  .  .  five  years  ago  you  couldn't  have  imagined  see- 
ing me  this  weak,  even  in  your  wildest  dreams. 

Mildred 

You  could  exasperate  me  very  easily. 

Walt 

I  will,  and  in  the  future  I  will  be  just  as  disagreeable 
...  I  know  I'm  safe  now  .  .  .  you're  going  to  get 
all  my  money,  and  that's  all  you  want.  I'm  safe 
enough  now. 

Mildred 

I  wouldn't  be  too  sure. 

Walt 

I  know  it'll  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  house,  but  you 
won't  send  me  back  to  the  asylum  .  .  .  you'll  begin 
to  devote  your  life  to  nagging  me  to  death  .  .  . 
but  I've  learned  one  thing — I've  learned  to  take  it 
without  worrying  or  complaining. 

Mildred 

I  could  be  forced  to  send  you  back. 

Walt 

But  you  won't  ...  I  know  how  much  to  say  and  how 
much  to  keep  back.  I  also  realize  how  much  you 
value  your  good  name,  and  that's  another  reason 
I  know  I'm  secure  ...  if  I  were  to  die  in  the 
asylum  it  would  stigmatize  your  nam^. 

Mildred 

The  stigma  would  be  yours,  not  mine. 

Walt 

I  don't  agree  .  .  .  anyway,  you're  not  going  to  take  a 
chance  on  it,  I  don't  believe;  therefore  I'm  going 
to  be  very  honest  about  everything  to  you. 
Mildred 

If  you  think  I  have  all  I  want,  you  can't  make  me  feel 
badly  over  this  aflfair  ...  so  rave  on  .  .  .  I'm  per- 
fectly indififerent. 

Walt 

Yes,  I  think  you're  as  happy  as  you  can  be  .  .  .  you've 
got  my  money,  even  if  you  did  get  it  by  killing 
all  the  manhood  in  me  ...  I  know  I  can't  stop 
you,  so  I'm  giving  up  .  .  .  although  we  both  hate 
each  other,  I  think  you  will  allow  me  to  live  my 
life  out,  dry-rotting  in  this  little  hell  of  yours. 

(Music:  One  breath-taking  ehord,  sustained) . 
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A  HOT-SPOT  IN  SUMMER-TIME 

It  is  summer-time,  the  air  lies  hot  and  suUry 
in  the  streets,  breathing  comes  as  a  burden. 

Erect  and  with  poise,  I  enter  the  town  hot- 
spot, 

A  joint  burning  with  the  noblest  and  basest 

of  emotions. 
Hands  and  liquor  and  drunks  pass  under  the 

tables. 

While  sweat,  strangely  out  of  place,  drips 
from  faces 

And  pours  down  backs  and  chests  and  makes 
shirts  damp  and  adhesive. 

The  place  is  full  of  noisy  soldiers  and  juke- 
box rhythm,  blaring  and  exciting. 
And  drunks  are  fighting  and  playing  and 

drinking  and  swearing. 
Occasionally  the  cops  come  in  and  cart  one  out 
And  the  hubbub  ceases  and  people  whisper 
And  the  waitresses  continue  working  and  the 
juke-box  keeps  on  blaring. 

Beer  is  brought  and  paid  for  and  guzzled  and 

beer  cans  are  tossed 
And  all  the  men  without  dates  flirt  with  the 

waitresses,  desirable  and  deceptive. 
Who  can  stifle  flaming  passions  with  their 

stinging  repartees. 
Lights  are  glaring  and  laughter  is  rising  and 

chairs  are  being  overturned — 

One  A.  M.  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  four  .  .  . 

closing  time. 
One  by  one  people  stagger  to  their  feet  and 

stumble  out  the  door. 
I  clumsily  stand  up  and  zigzag  my  way  to  the 

street, 

My  thoughts  a  long  way  from  home. 

— Archie  Beckelheimer. 
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Dobbs  Hats 
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pTM^HEY  DON'T!    Let  us  explain.    No  specifications  ^ 

WHY  DO 

H     you  or  anybody  else  ever  made  were  complete.  j 

PRINTERS' 

All  of  the  estimates  you  ever  received  on  a  print-  ' 
ing  proposition  differed  on  the  thing  you  didn't  specify —  , 

ESTIMATES 

QUALITY.    Each  printer  quoted  you  on  HIS  quality.  ; 

ON  THE 

Now  listen!  Paper  and  size  are  the  only  two  things  you  \ 

;  SAME 

can  specify  with  exactness  on  a  printing  order.  Everything  ^ 
else  is  STYLE.   Style  consists  of  design,  taste,  and  work-  < 

;  SPECIFICATIONS 

manship.  i 

\  DIFFER 

♦? 

\  m 

The  king's  bones  and  muscles  contain  the  same  elements  ; 
as  the  pauper's;  the  only  difference  is  PERSONALITY!  ^ 
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144  S.  Spring  Street                            Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

IT'S  CHESTERFIELD 
says  LOIS  JANUARY 
Star  of  Stage  and  Screen 


always  Milder  and  Better-Tasting 

always  Cooler- Smoking..  .  that's  what  makes  Chesterfield 

the  steady  smoke  of  more  smokers  every  day.  You  can  count  on 
Chesterfields  to  give  you,  day  in  and  day  out,  more  smoking  pleasure 
than  you  ever  had  before ...  So  make  your  next  pack  Chesterfield  and 
its  right  combination  of  the  world's  finest  cigarette  tobaccos  will  go 
to  work  to  give  you  all  you  want  in  a  cigarette 
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SAGA 

A  man  can  find  no  place  of  earth 
But  gallows  watch  beside  his  birth. 
He  is  a  foundling  cast  before 
The  scaffold  step  and  open  door. 

He  cannot  choose  but  climb  to  meet 

The  deadfaced  hangman  and  defeat. 

His  fate-marked  feet  were  born  to 
tread 

The  sky  and  take  an  earthen  bed. 

The  gallows  porch  is  harbor  now: 
The  hangman  binds  his  passive  brow. 
He  will  not  strive  or  struggle  loose: 
Hope  is  accomplished  in  a  noose. 


chesterfield  salutes  with  Millions  of  Fans 
THE  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
of  America's  most  popular  sporf 
BASKETBALL 


Over  90,000,000  is  BashetbalFs 
yearly  a  ttendance ...  tops  for  any  American 
sport... and  this  year  marks  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  Golden  Jubilee.  The  game  was 
founded  by  Dr.  James  Naismith  and  had  its 
modest  start  in  1891  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Such  popularity  must  he  deserved 
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other  cigarette  I  ever  smoked. 

Make  your  next  pack  Chesterfield  and  you  too  will 
enjoy  everything  you  want  in  a  cigarette ...  7?jaf/e  to 
your  taste  with  the  Right  Combination  of  the  ivorld's 
best  cigarette  tobaccos.  _     ,       ^     ,  - 

Every  f ime . . .  /kei^Sd^i^Sm 
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THE  FRESHMAN  SPEAKS 

WISDOM  FROM  THE  MOUTHS  OF  BABES 

Needless  to  Say,  These  Opinions,  Compiled  From  Themes  Written  By 
Dr.  Albert  Stanbury's  Freshmen,  Do  Not  Necessarily  Express  the 
Opinions  of  the  Editor 


"Some  of  the  boys  who  have  ability  do  not  think 
it  an  honor  to  have  their  work  pubhshed  in  the  Journal, 
and  they,  therefore,  do  not  contribute  their  work  to 
the  Journal." 

What  price  glory? 

"I  may  sound  from  what  I  have  written  that  I  do 
not  enjoy  reading  the  Journal  at  all.   This  is  not  so,  be- 
cause I  rather  look  forward  to  when  the  next  Journal 
will  come  out." 
That's  a  load  off  our  mind. 

'■My  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  a  few  good  edi- 
torials in  the  Journal." 

Brother,  you  haven't  had  the  fear  of  God  put  into  you. 

"The  stories  and  plays  that  are  pubhshed  have  no 
literary  value." 

What  about  essays  like  yours? 

"I  believe  the  Journal  could  be  made  into  a  very 
interested  magazine." 
In  social  u'ork,  perhaps. 

"In  the  Journal  there  should  be  put  something 
amusing." 

Why  do  you  think  zve're  printing  this  stuff? 

"I  would  discontinue  publication." 

But  please,  sir,  I  have  my  xvife  and  babies  to  feed. 

"Meagre  and  mediocre  collection  .  .  ." 
Cream  of  the  scum. 

"I  believe  some  of  the  Jounial's  writers  will  be  able 
to  secure  journalistic  jobs  after  they  leave  Wofford." 
Any  country  zcceklies  in  your  neck  of  the  tmods? 

"It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  the  long  time  they  are 
given  to  print  it,  the  writers  of  the  Journal  could  manu- 
facture some  useful  materials." 

We  don't  have  any  machine  tools,,  but  maybe  zve  could 
knit  a  fete  szt'eaters. 

"I  heard  one  boy  say  he  thought  the  Journal  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  college." 
Or  z'ice  versa. 

"The  journal  has  a  capable  staff  which  takes  the 


time  and  does  the  hard  work  to  make  the  magazine." 
At  last,  a  man  i^'ith  intelligence. 

"I  think  the  editor  of  the  Journal  should  write 
more  editorials  concerning  the  needs  of  Wofford — and 
they  are  more  than  many." 
You  ain't  just  lying. 

"When  they  give  out  the  Journal  each  student  takes 
one  glance  through  it  and  throws  it  away." 
Don't  forget  the  paper  salvage  campaign. 

"Frankly,  I  don't  believe  there  is  another  boy  on  the 
campus  as  smart  as  the  editor  of  the  Journal.    I  be- 
lieve the  reason  most  of  them  dislike  him  is  because 
they  are  jealous  of  his  brains  and  abihty." 
They  sang  Hosannas. 

"I  think  the  students  should  write  the  articles  in- 
stead of  drawing  up  a  petition  for  better  articles." 
They  cried:  "Crucify  Him!" 

"The  Journal  is  a  fine  literary  magazine,  but  it  does 
not  have  any  purpose." 
Then,  kind  sir,  literature  is  really  done  for? 

"As  a  magazine,  it  is  a  pretty  poor  example." 
Slozvly  and  sadly  Zi'c  laid  him  dozen. 

"It  seems  as  if  six  or  seven  men  are  trying  to  hog 
all  the  glory  for  themselves." 
Don't  zve  get  medals  too? 

"One  should  not  expect  as  much  from  a  student  as 
from  a  professional  writer." 
What  do  you  think  zee  are,  suh? 

"But  maybe,  the  editor  chooses  to  gain  recognition 
by  writing  something  he  knows  everyone  will  read  be- 
cause of  its  sheer  nonsense." 
Not  zeounded,  sire,  hut  killed. 

"I  make  the  suggestion  that  the  Journal  be  cut  out 
and  the  money  given  to  the  Old  Gold  a)id  Black." 
Fifth  columnist. 

"The  lack  of  interest  is  very  low." 
Whatthchcll  docs  that  mean? 

(Continut-'d  on  Page  11) 
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DIAMOND  WIFE 

A  Twice-Told  Tale.  Short  Story  on  an  Assigned  Plot 
By  RICHARD  HAYDEN 


CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  BLACKBURN,  youth- 
ful teller  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Grey 
City,  sat  reading  "Poet's  Corner"  in  the  Evening 
Courier.  It  was  about  six  p.  m.,  and  he  was  alone  in 
his  room  at  the  Lawson  Courts  apartments.  In  half 
an  hour  he  would  go  out  to  dinner.  Then  he  would 
take  in  a  show,  drop  in  at  the  billiard  parlour  for  a 
while,  walk  the  streets  eagerly  picking  up  bits  of  stray 
conversation,  and  finally  return  to  his  room  past  mid- 
night exhausted.  It  was  the  only  way  he  could  sleep 
well.  For  some  reason  he  could  not  stay  in  his  room 
at  night  unless  he  had  company.  Being  away  from 
home  in  a  fairly  large  city  was  too  exciting,  although 
the  same  things  happened  over  and  over  again,  just  like 
they  did  in  his  home  town.  It  was  monotonous — al- 
ways pounding  the  streets  with  a  hungry  look  in  his 
eye,  looking  for  someone,  something,  anything. 

He  had  expected  to  find  a  strange  new  life  when 
he  came  to  take  the  job  three  months  before.  He  had 
been  somewhat  disappointed.  The  people  were  just 
people.  The  buildings,  the  parks,  the  shows,  the  eat- 
ing places,  the  juke-joints,  the  guys  and  the  dames 
were  the  same  as  back  home.  They  were  just  more  in 
number.  He  had  made  many  acquaintances  but  few 
friends.  Even  the  people  in  the  bank  were  disappoint- 
ing. He  was  really  lonely  and  he  was  almost  to  the 
point  of  admitting  it.  That  was  why  he  was  reading 
"Poet's  Corner,"  and  why  he  was  interested  in  four 
lines  by  someone  named  Mevelyn  Waverly. 

Life  and  love  are  magic  words. 
But  they  are  dead  as  nouns. 

I'd  rather  say,  "I  live;  I  love," 
Than  dress  in  gilded  gowns. 

Charles  wondered  what  kind  of  person  she  was. 
He  decided  to  find  out.  He  got  a  piece  of  stationery 
and  his  typewriter  and  wrote  the  following: 

Dear  Miss  Waverly  : 

I  read  your  poem  in  the  Ez/eiiiiig  Courier  of 
March  16  and  liked  it  very  much.  I  used  to  try 
to  write  a  few  verses  myself,  but  I  never  was 
very  good  at  it.  Rut  I  tliiiik  the  things,  even  if 
I  can't  write  them. 

Have  you  written  other  poetry?  If  so  I 
would  like  to  read  some  of  it.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  Blackburn. 


He  put  the  letter  in  an  envelope  and  addressed  it 
to  Miss  Mevelyn  Waverly,  in  care  of  the  newspaper. 
He  stamped  the  enveloped,  dropped  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  out.  He  dropped  it  into  a  box  on  the  corner 
before  going  to  a  cafeteria  for  his  evening  meal. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  was  standing  in  line  in  front  of 
the  State  theater.  He  saw  every  picture  that  came 
to  the  State  because  he  Hked  he  looks  of  the  girl  who 
sat  in  the  box  office  like  an  adamant  goddess  and  asked, 
"How  many,  please?"  and  then  invariably  punched  out 
the  right  amount  of  change  and  drove  him  away  with 
her  eyes  because  there  was  someone  else  waiting.  He 
always  tried  to  say  something  to  her  but  he  never  suc- 
ceeded very  well.  He  would  ask,  "What  time  does  the 
program  change,  please?"  And  she  would  answer, 
"The  feature  goes  on  at  nine-fifteen."  That  was  all. 
She  spoke  as  if  she  were  annoyed  at  being  bothered 
with  such  an  unimportant  question.  Or  at  being  asked 
anything  at  all.  As  if  she  had  no  time  to  be  anything 
but  a  goddess  of  the  change  machine.  That's  what  he 
called  her  in  his  mind.  He  tried  to  get  up  courage 
enough  to  blurt  out  something  to  that  effect,  but  it  was 
no  use.  She  was  Hke  an  animated  orchid  in  a  glass 
case.  Her  marble  beauty  chilled  him  anew  every  time 
he  looked  at  her,  and  his  tongue  grew  fat. 

He  had  managed  to  find  out  her  name.  It  was 
Viola  Caldwell,  and  he  thought  it  very  pretty.  He  had 
decided  that  he  would  never  get  to  know  her,  so  he  just 
kept  her  as  his  impeccable  goddess.  He  imagined  that 
she  was  married,  although  there  were  no  rings  on  her 
finger.  How  could  any  such  creature  exist  in  a  city 
without  being  sued  for  marriage  by  a  hundred  men? 
Perhaps  that  was  why  she  was  so  cold.  Or  maybe  she 
wasn't  married  but  was  man-weary.  Or  maybe  you 
had  to  look  like  Robert  Taylor  for  her  to  give  you  a 
tumble. 

He  was  not  handsome.  He  did  not  have  a  smooth 
line.  He  could  not  always  say  what  he  wanted  to  say 
before  a  woman.  He  knew  that  most  other  men  were 
the  same  way,  but  he  knew  also  that  some  of  them  were 
not.  It  had  ceased  to  bother  him.  Still,  he  had  a  tiny 
hope  clinging  to  the  edge  of  his  common  sense. 

He  bought  his  ticket  and  looked  at  her  in  a  way 
that  might  have  been  taken  the  wrong  way.  But  it 
wasn't.  It  was  just  plain  wistfulness,  as  Viola  should 
have  been  able  to  see.  But  she  gave  no  evidence  of 
seeing  it.  She  glanced  him  away  and  rolled  out  two 
tickets  for  the  next  man.  Charles  went  inside  and  sat 
down.    It  was  no  use. 
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An  idea  c-;uiK'  lo  liiin  and  he  moved  In  a  hac  k  seal 
by  llu'  aisle,  lie  would  vvalcli  for  licr  lo  leave  llie  ho\ 
oflicc  and  eonie  into  llie  inside  ol'liee.  Tlien  he  woidd 
slip  ont  and  wail  for  lier  lo  eoine  out  and  aeeideiilally 
pul  himself  in  her  wa\'  and  ask  her  lo  t'xeuse  him  and 
apologize  foi^  heing"  too  informal  and  tell  her'  she  was 
beautiful  an<l  ask  her  lo  let  him  take  lier  home  and  she 
would  say  okay  and  he  would  get  a  taxi  and  jjul  his  arm 
around  her  and  steal  a  kiss  just  before  she  went  inside 
and  .  .  .  He  couldn't  sit  still. 

At  nine-thirty  he  got  his  cue  and  went  outside,  lie 
lit  a  cigarette  and  crossed  the  street.  He  waited  a  few 
minutes  and  returned  and  looked  at  all  the  pictures  in 
front  of  the  theater.  He  started  across  the  street  again. 
He  was  about  halfway  across  when  she  came  out  and 
started  down  the  street  away  from  town.  Charles  saw 
her  and  something  withered  inside  him.  "Fool,"  he 
muttered  and  kept  going. 

Ten  days  later  he  came  home  from  work  and  found 
a  letter  from  Mevelyn  Waverly.  It  contained  several 
clippings  of  poems  and  the  following  typewritten  note : 

Dear  Mr.  Blackburn : 

Your  letter  came  several  days  ago,  but  I 
didn't  have  time  to  answer  it.  I  am  glad  you 
liked  my  poem.  I  have  no  delusions  about  my 
poetry.  Each  of  us  has  some  secret  self,  I  think, 
and  must  give  expression  to  it  in  some  way.  I 
find  an  outlet  for  my  "other  side"  through 
poetry.  I  like  to  do  it  so  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  it's  good  or  what  people  think  of  it. 

Do  you  have  anything  you  could  send  me? 
I  should  be  very  pleased  to  get  it.  Send  it  in 
care  of  the  Courier. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mevelyn  Waverly. 

Charles  read  the  poems  eagerly.  They  were  not 
especially  good,  but  they  sai'd  something  he  liked.  He 
seemed  to  feel  something  inside  him  similar  to  the 
spirit  of  the  poetry.  The  girl  was  evidently  lonely  or 
dissatisfied,  and  so  was  he.  He  had  no  poems  of  his 
own  to  send  her,  so  he  sat  down  and  wrote  her  a  long 
letter  telling  her  about  himself  and  what  he  was  doing 
in  the  city  and  how  he  felt  about  things.  He  wrote 
for  two  hours,  saying  everything  he  had  been  wanting 
to  tell  someone  for  weeks.  It  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
relief. 

His  correspondence  with  Mevelyn  became  the  only 
satisfying  experience  Charles  enjoyed.  She  answered 
his  long  letters  with  equally  long  ones.  She  gave  him 
few  personal  details  about  herself.  She  talked  about 
the  things  she  thought  and  felt  and  how  glad  she  was 
that  she  could  write  to  someone  who  felt  the  same  way. 
She  said  many  things  that  people  don't  talk  about 


|;i,c  I,,  fare  .  .  .  the  lilddeii  lilllc  lliui--.  tint  h'lp  \<, 
sh;ipe  people's  lives,  the  iiipid  hop---,,  l-;n-.  ;nid  long- 
iii-s  ih;ii  one  laii'l  (  iilni  lv  di  posf  ol  bnl  uon'l  aflniit. 
And  he  wr'ile  bac  k  onl  of  ihe  youilifnl  fnlhu-s  of  bis 
heart  and  lold  her  he  would  hke  to  meet  her.  .-.he  re- 
j,lie(l  lh;il  everylhin}^  would  be  mined  if  ihey  met,  that 
it  was  bellii-  for  llieiii  jnsi  to  on  (urre-poiidin;^.  lie 
complied,  but  his  most  ])leasiiralile  exj-enenre  earh 
week  was  reading  the  three  or  four  Jfage  letter  she  al- 
ways wrote  him.  Th(-\  discussed  anything  from  mar- 
riage and  divorce  to  the  VVl'A.  i'^aeh  letter  was  a  ];e- 
culiar  adventure  for  him.  In  his  everyday  life  he  was 
hard  and  busitiess-like  atid  urbane.  l!ul  in  his  letters 
he  admitted  many  things. 

*      *  * 

You  could  have  knocked  him  over  with  a  s|)oonful 
(jf  whipped  cream  when  he  saw  \'iola  Icjoking  at  the 
tennis  rackets  in  the  basement  of  Montgomery-Ward. 
He  did  not  freeze.  He  was  simply  startled.  .She  was 
standing  almost  against  him  before  he  saw  her.  He 
went  on  looking  and  felt  a  thrill  when  she  picked  up  a 
racket  he  had  just  put  down.  With  difficulty  he  man- 
aged to  say,  "Too  light." 

She  looked  at  him  and  something  registered  in  her 
face.  She  said  softly,  "I  like  a  light  racket."  She 
was  not  more  than  five  feet  three  .  .  .  not  nearly  so  tall 
as  she  looked  when  sitting  on  her  throne.  She  did 
not  look  so  much  like  a  goddess  either. 

He  called  himself  an  idiot  and  then  said  aloud. 
"Do  you  play  tennis  much?" 

"Not  as  much  as  I'd  like  to,"  she  answered. 

He  said,  "I  like  it  too.  I  used  to  play  a  lot,  but  I 
don't  even  have  a  racket  now-." 

From  then  on  it  was  easy.  She  acted  just  like  a 
human  being,  and  he  did  too.  He  asked  if  her  name 
wasn't  Viola  Caldwell,  and  she  wanted  to  know  how 
he  knew.  He  said  a  little  bird  told  him.  She  smiled, 
and  he  told  her  his  name.  Then  he  told  her  wh}'  he 
went  to  see  so  many  shows  at  the  State.  She  laughed, 
thanked  him  for  the  compliment  and  said  it  was  silly 
and  that  she  had  often  wondered  why  he  looked  at  her 
so  strangely.  Before  they  parted  he  had  made  a  date 
with  her  to  play  tennis.  He  had  met  his  goddess  and 
destroyed  her.  It  was  very  difl:"erent  from  anything 
he  had  expected. 

After  their  first  tennis  date  he  asked  her  to  dinner 
with  him  each  evening  she  did  not  have  to  work.  After 
eating  they  would  walk  around  or  go  to  a  show-  or  to 
her  room.  She  roomed  with  another  girl  in  a  small 
two-room  apartment.  They  would  go  there  and  sit  up 
until  late  in  the  night,  listening  to  the  radio,  playing 
games,  or  just  talking.  He  found  out  that  she  was 
twenty  and  had  left  college  after  her  first  vear  because 
her  father  died,  leaving  her  orphaned  with  little  money. 
She  was  alert  and  pretty  and  interesting,  and  it  w-as 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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VICTORY  and  PEACE 

By  FLETCHER  PADGET 


YES,  today  we  are  at  war.  That  long-expected 
but  dreaded  day,  when  Congress  declared  war 
has  now  passed  into  the  annals  of  History.  But 
I  am  thinking  tonight,  after  we  have  endured  the  hard- 
ships and  struggles  of  this  merciless  war,  of  just  what 
kind  of  peace  will  settle  on  this  troubled  world  and 
what  changes  in  our  domestic  tranquility  will  take  place 
as  a  result  of  this  world-wide  conflict. 

We  have  been  ruthlessly  attacked  by  a  treacherous 
and  unscrupulous  nation  while  its  envoys  were  at 
Washington  on  a  peace  mission.  And  again,  this  time 
at  the  altars  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Manila,  and  Wake  Island 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

Although  we  cannot  l^e  absolutely  sure  of  what  the 
future  may  hold  for  us,  we,  believing  with  sublime 
faith  that  our  God  will  support  a  righteous  cause  and 
make  right  the  Master  of  might,  feel  that,  finally  and 
ultimately,  Victory  will  be  ours.  But  Victory  without 
rugged  toil,  hardships  and  sacrifice  is  beyond  the  ques- 
tion and  is  only  an  idea  of  distorted  proportion.  All- 
out  production  is  by  far  the  best  bet  in  winning  the  war, 
and  that  ideal  can  be  realized  only  by  the  full  and  untir- 
ing cooperation  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
nation.  From  the  huge  production  plants  of  the  West 
Coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  Region  to  the  farming  belts 
and  districts,  from  the  thickly  populated  states  to  those 
with  just  a  few  handfuls  of  citizens,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest,  from  the  most  influential  to  those  of 
least  importance,  from  North  to  South,  from  East  to 
West,  from  all  these  sources  must  pour  forth  in  a  never 
ending  stream  the  flow  of  utmost  energy  resulting  in 
maximum  production  in  all  fields  of  work.  Sedition 
and  Espionage  Acts  will  go  into  strict  effect,  things 
which  seem  very  undemocratic  will  come  to  the  fore 
and  sacrifices  hither  unthought  and  unheard  of  must  be 
made.  If  Victory  is  to  be  obtained  quickly  all  this  and 
more  too  must,  of  necessity,  come  to  be.  So  let's  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  an  effort  so  forceful  and 
so  consolidated  that  the  sweat  of  our  brow  rolling  off 
the  other  side  of  that  proverbial  wheel  will  echo  in 
constant,  thunderous  roars,  Victory,  Victory,  Victory 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

But  after  our  victory,  first,  what  domestic  condi- 
tions will  prevail?  Let's  turn  back  the  pages  of  history 
and  look  into  the  after  effects  of  former  wars.  Con- 
ditions prevalent  in  this  country  after  its  conflicts,  both 
with  outside  nations  and  internally,  have  certainly  been 
anything  but  satisfactory.  In  fact,  at  times,  a  large 
number  of  our  people  have  been  on  the  verge  of  social 


With  this  Ordtion,  Fletcher  Padget  will 
represent  Wof ford  College  in  the 
State  Oratorical  Contest. 

and  economic  oblivion.  In  the  trying  days  following 
the  Revolutionary  War  the  survivors  led  a  tragic  life 
in  trying  to  rebuild  and  make  a  sturdy  nation  from  the 
collection  of  a  few  unstable  states.  Hungry,  ill-clothed 
and  usually  penniless,  many  of  them  moved  out  to  popu- 
late and  develop  the  wilderness  that  lay  to  the  West  of 
them.  Because  that  territory  was  a  wilderness  and  one 
inhabited  by  savage  redskins  who'  naturally  resented 
the  encroachment  of  the  white-skinned  brothers,  our 
early  forefathers  encountered  perils  and  obstacles  that 
would  drive  many  of  us  into  despondency  and  suicide. 
But  today  we  face  no  frontier  and  wilderness  with  fierce 
Indians  to  obstruct  progress.  Indeed,  we  pride  our- 
selves in  being  a  fully  developed  and  civilized  nation. 
In  the  reconstruction  period  after  the  War  Between  the 
States,  there  was  a  deadly  hate  existent  between  North 
and  South,  a  feeling  of  animosity  which  greatly  blocked 
an  economic  recovery  as  well  as  a  national  unity,'  and 
even  until  this  day  the  progress  of  this  nation  has  been 
retarded  because  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  prevailed  in  the  late  1860's  and  1870's.  But, 
now,  as  never  before,  political  views  and  personal 
grudges  have  been  thrust  aside  to  make  this  the  most 
united  nation  in  the  world.  Finally,  but  just  as  im- 
portant and  probably  just  as  horrifying,  was  the  total 
economic  collapse  in  the  years  following  World  War  I. 
In  1920  the  first  of  the  last  two  great  depressions  left 
the  nation  panic-stricken.  Prices  which  had  skyrock- 
eted to  an  all-time  high  plunged  to  rock  bottom  during 
this  year.  This  inflation  of  the  late  teens,  coupled  with 
the  sudden  deflation  in  1920,  produced  a  catastrophe 
which  paralyzed  the  economic  structure  of  the  entire 
nation.  When  the  Federal  Reserve  called  upon  the 
smaller  banks  to  fulfill  their  obligations,  these  junior 
organizations  in  turn  compelled  the  merchants  and 
farmers  to  pay  their  debts  immediately.  Since  the  peo- 
ple borrowed  the  money  during  inflation  and  since  they 
had  to  repay  during  deflation,  many  homes  were  lost 
and  numerous  business  concerns  ceased  to  operate. 
Then  in  1929  came  the  greatest  stock  market  crash  in 
our  history,  and  in  the  early  '30"s  banks  everywhere 
closed  in  rapid  succession.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
during  and  after  this  present  struggle  our  leaders  will 
take  steps  to  prevent  another  economic  pandemonium 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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P  C  E 

NOCTURNAL  SYMPHONY 

Midnight.    I  pause  to  feel  the  world 
and  take  the  pulse  of  time. 

I  sense 

The  contrapuntal  chant 

of  a  million  sleeping  minds 
The  cacophonic  rant 

of  a  million  reeling  minds 
The  countless  deeds  and  loves 

inimical  to  light 
The  buried  privy  secrets 

of  marsupial  night 
The  weird  and  runic  consonance 

of  diametric  dissonance. 

I  feel  within  me 

Orchestrated  surges 

of  cerebellar  harmony 
And  syncopated  urges 

of  blood  and  brain  antiphony. 

— Brett  Hallman. 


T  c  y 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  TIME  PAST 

Memories  of  things 

that  must  have  happened  yesterday 

or  to-day 

or  seem  the  tale 

of  what  will  come  tomorrow 

blend 

in  a  weird  and  mystic  vapor 
like  a  wild,  fantastic  dream 
that  never  could  have  been. 

Memories 

that  never  were 

and  never  could  have  been 

and  will  never  be. 

— Charles  Stockman. 


TO  PROFESSOR  * 

Behold  the  fool  who  bores  the  school 
With  dry  and  senseless  phrases — 

I'd  rather  stay  away  and  sleep 
Than  polish  him  for  phrases. 

Up  there  he  stands,  his  fine  white  hands 

Upon  his  histrionic  middle — 
His  worn-out  quips  and  flapping  lips 

Dousing  the  room  with  clouds  of  spittle. 

Regard  his  face  — an  open  space 
That  gapes  between  his  jaws — 

God  only  knows  whatever  he  does 
When  sipping  soda  straws. 

— Francis  Miller. 

Editor's  Note:  Francis  Miller  is  a  transfer  stu- 
dent and  this  poem  is  dedicated  to  a  professor  at  liis 
joniicr  alma  mater. 


FORMULA 

Concoct  a  mottled  witch's  brew. 

Mix  in  a  beaker  of  mercurial  emotion, 

Ten  grams  of  imperfection, 

An  acid  drop  of  curiosity, 

A  tiny  hope-seed  and 

A  gram  molecular  weight  of  madness; 

Bring  to  boil  and  add 

A  milliliter  of  liquid  passion, 

A  gram  of  powdered  restlessness: 

Stir  well  and  season  to  taste  with 
Mixed  amounts  of  constancy-incon- 
stancy. 

Success-defeat  and  sorrow-gladness: 

Simmer  (  place  on  lid  to  save  the  vapors") 
For  one  cosmic  hour  and  pour  in 
Mould  with  label  man. 

— Hugh  Maddox. 
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ROmARCE  MTHOUT  LOUE 

By  ARTHUR  HALL 


(Music:  Out  of  this  zvoiid). 
Place:  Sam's  House. 
Persons:  Sam,  Bcttc. 

Sam 

O.  K.,  Babe,  O.  K.,  so-  you're  a  nice  kid,  and  besides, 
I  read  in  the  paper  that  you  are  my  wife. 
Bcttc 

That  doesn't  improve  me ! 

Sam 

Gives  you  prestige,  honey — Bette  brought  him  back 
alive.    Take  a  how,  my  lady — you  won  me ! 
Bctte 

Was  it  at  a  church  l^azaar  or  a  raffle? 

Sam 

Doesn't  matter!    I'm  stuck  with  you  now  and  I'll  make 
the  best  of  it — till  death  do  us  part — soon,  I  hope. 
Bcttc 

You  must  think  you're  quite  a  lady  killer. 

Sam 

Well,  you  should  feel  safe ! 

Bcttc 

You  are  the  most  intolerable  husband  I  ever  had. 
Sam 

Oh,  so  marriage  is  just  a  racket  with  you,  hunh?  Naw, 
naw,  I  was  the  first  sap  and  I  made  a  darn  good 
husband,  considering  the  material  I  had  to  work 
with. 

Bcttc 

Hark,  the  Voice  of  Experience.  Did  your  other  wives 
appreciate  you  ? 

Sam 

I'm  too  modest  to  say,  but  one  of  them  did  tell  me 
after  the  divorce  that  I  was  the  last  husband  she 
ever  wanted. 

Bcttc 

I  can  see  her  point. 

Sam 

But  she  got  married  again. 

Bctte 

Just  to  make  sure  you  weren't  typical  of  all  husbands, 
I  suppose.  . 

Sam 

Oh,  I'm  above  the  average.    In  fact,  I'd  tell  you  what 
I  think  of  you  if  I  weren't  in  mixed  company. 
Bcttc 

Husbands  cramp  my  style  !  They  age  a  woman  worse 
than  children. 

Sam 

Well,  you  know,  I've  been  considering  sending  you  to 
the  old  ladies'  home. 


Bette 

If  you  keep  up  your  gambkng  and  drinking,  it  will 
probably  be  the  poor  farm. 

Sam 

Well,  that  explains  your  dyspeptic  attitude — you  played 
another  one  of  my  racing  tips  and — 
Bcttc 

Lost,  cpite  naturally. 

Sam 

These  females  whO'  put  twO'  bucks  on  the  nose  of  the 
forty-to-one  shot  in  the  second  race — they  are  patho- 
logical ! 

Bcttc 

How  much  did  you  have  on  the  horse? 

Sam 

That's  beside  the  point :  horse  racing's  a  man's  sport. 
Womans'  place  is  in  the  home. 

Bcttc 

And  I'm  too  much  a  lady  to  say  where  man's  place  is. 
Sam 

Bette,  my  love,  you  need  something  to  occupy  your 
mind.  Why  don't  you  take  up  a  nice  hobby,  like 
croquet,  or,  or,  deep  sea  diving? 

Bcttc 

You  can  wisecrack,  but  our  marriage  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment to  me. 

Sam 

Bette,  did  you  really  expect  me  to  Ijeat  you? 

Bcttc 

I'd  like  to  see  you  try  it.  But,  oh,  I  don't  know,  you 
just  haven't  lived  up  to  my  expectations  for  the 
male  sex. 

Sam 

I  didn't  use  a  shotgun  to  get  you,  but  I  do  remember 
that  we  got  to  the  preacher  before  I  finished  stut- 
tering cut  my  proposal. 

Bcttc 

I  thought  then  that  you  were  the  man  I'd  been  waiting, 
hoping  for. 

Sam 

Well,  from  the  way  you  snapped  me  up,  you  didn't 
mean  to  lose  him. 

Bcttc 

But  you  don't  do  all  the  little  things  that  a  lover  should. 
Sam 

Well,  remind  me  to  tell  you  some  time  that  you  are 
gorgeous. 

Bctte 

When  I  married  I  wanted  a  lover,  not  a  prosaic  hus- 
band. 
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'V\rd\  peroxide  has  alTeele<l  yniir  hrain.  Ilaven'l  you 
oiilt^rown  lluise  seiiliineiilal,  liigli  selKml  lan- 
tasies  ? 

ncllc 

No,  and  I  won't  onti^row  tluin  I'm  still  Inokint^  for 
a  man  who  can  sweep  me  oil  my  feel. 

,S'(/;//. 

Tomato  juice  mit;ht  settle  your  head. 

B  el  li- 
lt may  sound  silly,  l)Ut  this  ideal,  this  shiuiuf^-  light  of 

romance,  that  1  always  kee])  in  mind  means  a  i,n-eal 

deal  to  me. 

San  I. 

It  simply  means  you're  nuts. 

Bcttc 

I  alw'-ays  consider  men,  not  as  men,  hut  as  possihle 
candidates  for  my  hero,  my  lover. 

Sam 

Unhunh,  you  and  Snow  White,  or  was  it  the  Old 
Woman  in  the  Shoe?  But,  seriously,  don't  you 
think  you've  carried  your  experiment  in  romance  a 
little  too  far — or  is  experimentation  with  a  husband 
or  two  entirely  in  order? 

Bcttc 

Don't  be  ridiculous.  I  haven't  harmed  you  ;  in  fact,  I 
used  to  love  you,  I  think. 

Sam 

She  used  to  love  her  husband,  she  thinks. 

Bcttc 

That's  all  any  man  could  ask.    I've  tried  to  love  you, 
but  I  can't  control  the  fates ;  it's  quite  definite  that 
I'm  not  in  love  with  you  now,  so  that's  that. 
Sam 

Yeah,  that's  that,  all  right.  But  it's  like  I  was  telling 
a  fellow  down  at  the  office  the  other  day.  I  said 
my  wife  had  two  eternal  faults :  she's  a  thin-skinned 
cynic  and  a  hard-boiled  Victorian. 

Bcttc 

Do  you  mean  that  )'ou  discuss  me  in  public  with  your 
drunken  cronies  ? 

Sam 

Don't  give  me  that,  kid — you  love  publicity,  even  if 
it's  unfavorable. 

Bcttc 

You  can't  insult  me. 

Sani 

WeW,  I  can  try  like  the  very  devil.  But  as  I  was  say- 
ing, you  love  publicity :  it  simply  tickles  you  to 
death  to  have  your  romantic  little  tom-fool  ideas  cir- 
culated. 

Bcttc 

My  ideas  aren't  foolish — it  so  happens  that  I  want  a 
man  who  can  stop  time  and  motion  for  me.  I  want 
my  conventional  little  mental  fences  about  love  torn 
down  and  trod  upon. 


Sam 

You  don't  want  a  lover:  von  uant  a  dynamUer. 
Ilrllc 

Auf\  no  hnsb.-md  is  goin,q  to  ke<-i>  me  from  jr.oking  ff)r 
my,  ni)' 

Sam, 

Mechanized  l,ochinvar. 

IScllc 

y\nd  when  I  lind  him,  I  hojH-  you'll  have  the  decency 
to  free  me. 

Sam. 

lust  exi)lain  your  ideas  to  the  judge  and  maybe  he'll 
let  vou  have  two  husbands  simultaneously,  or  are 
you  an  advocate  of  pniiircssivc  jjolygamy? 
Bcttc 

I  think  it  would  be  nicer  if  yoii  sued  for  the  divorce. 
Sam 

1  certainly  would  have  more  reasons.  Insanity,  in 
compatabilitv — 

Bcttc 

That's  putting  it  mildly. 

Sam 

Sure,  I'll  sue  for  the  divorce— oh,  by  the  way,  has  this 
bundle  from  heaven  arrived,  or  is  this  little  chat 
for  future  reference? 

Bcttc 

Aren't  jealous,  are  yoii? 

Sam 

How  could  a  man  be  jealous  wdio  can  live  with  a 
woman  who  boasts  that  she's  shopping  for  her  sec- 
ond husband? 

Bcttc 

Well,  you  needn't  be  jealous,  because  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  matrimony. 

Sam 

Oh,  don't  mind  me — I'm  just  a  husband  around  the 
place. 

Bcttc 

Go  ahead — play  the  martyr,  but  )-ou  won't  get  any 
svmpathy  from  me. 

Sam 

Now,  Bette,  you're  acting  like  a  bride  again — there's 
no  use  in  all  this  talk. 

Bcttc 

Oh,  so  you  want  me  back? 

Sam 

Yes,  Bette,  vou  can't  leave — I  won't  let  you. 

Bcttc 

1  might  sta\'  if  you  really  loved  me.  Do  }'0U  love  me 
very  much,  Sam? 

Sam 

Yes,  I  must  have  you,  because — well,  if  yc^u  left  me 
it'd  simply  ruin  my  business. 

Bcttc 

You  hypocrite,  }'ou — 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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(Continued  from  Page  10) 

all  very  nice.  But  there  was  none  of  the  glamour  he 
had  expected  about  her.  Still,  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  tell  her  he  loved  her  and  wanted  to  marry  her.  She 
didn't  say  yes.  She  just  kissed  him.  He  was  so  sur- 
prised and  excited  he  missed  the  first  one,  but  there 
were  plenty  more. 

They  were  married  in  September.  He  had  bought 
a  car  and  rented  a  small  apartment.  They  had  an 
idyllic  honeymoon  going  from  one  town  to  another 
and  spending  the  nights  in  whimsical  places.  They 
came  back  to  humdrum  and  settled  down  to  a  normal 
life.  It  was  not  all  roses,  but  they  had  a  lot  of  fun 
doing  the  same  things  they  had  done  before  their  mar- 
riage. Viola  stopped  working  and  kept  house.  She 
had  many  friends,  and  she  and  Charles  were  always 
being  invited  out  or  giving  a  party  themselves.  They 
were  very  social. 

*      *  * 

After  meeting  Viola,  Charles  had  gradually  let  his 
correspondence  with  Mevelyn  drop  aside.  Finally  he 
told  her  he  was  planning  to  be  married  and  didn't 
think  he  ought  to  keep  writing  regularly.  She  replied 
that  she  guessed  he  was  right  but  didn't  see  why  they 
should  stop  writing  altogether.  He  said  it  wouldn't  look 
right,  that  he  must  stop,  that  he  had  enjoyed  writing 
very  much,  and  that  he  wished  her  much  happiness. 
She  said  thanks  and  goodbye,  and  they  didn't  write 
anymore.    Then  he  was  married. 

He  had  been  married  almost  a  year  before  he 
noticed  another  poem  by  Mevelyn  in  "Poet's  Corner." 
She  had  lost  none  of  her  vigor.  Several  days  later 
there  was  another.  He  decided  that  it  wouldn't  hurt 
to  write  to  her  just  once  and  find  out  how  she  had 
been  and  what  had  happened  during  the  past  year.  The 
old  pleasure  retui'ned,  and  he  sat  down  to  write.  For 
a  year  he  had  hardly  thought  of  anything  like  he  used 
to  write  Mevelyn.  It  was  fascinating  to  do  it  all  over 
again.  He  was  careful  to  tell  her  to  mail  her  reply  to 
the  bank  so  Viola  wouldn't  see  it.  That  would  be 
awkward. 

Mevelyn  replied  a  some  length,  with  hardly  a  word 
about  herself.  There  was  a  change  in  the  tone  of  her 
letter.  She  seemed  gayer  and  more  impish.  He  liked 
the  letter  very  much.  He  answered  about  two  weeks 
later,  and  they  began  corresponding  again  at  regular 
but  infrequent  intervals.  It  was  not  that  he  was  un- 
happy wth  Viola.  There  was  just  something  lacking 
in  their  relationship.  They  were  so  normal,  so  prosaic 
...  so  unlike  the  way  he  would  have  been  with  Mevelyn. 
He  rationalized  his  correspondence  by  concluding  that 
it  harmlessly  fulfilled  a  certain  part  of  his  life.  But 


he  was  constantly  afraid  Viola  would  find  one  of  the 
letters. 

One  day  he  suspected  that  she  had.  When  he  came 
in  from  work  she  acted  rather  strangely,  but  neither 
of  them  said  anything.  They  went  out  to  dinner  that 
night.  After  they  had  eaten  Viola  wrote  something 
on  her  napkin  and  handed  it  to  Charles. 

She  had  written  "Mevelyn."  Charles  read  it  and 
looked  up,  taken  by  surprise.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
that?"  he  asked. 

"Just  what  it  says,"  she  answered. 

"Then  you  know  ?" 

"Yes.    I've  known  for  a  long  time." 

"How?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  Did  you  find  a 
letter?  There's  really  nothing  to  it.  Did  you  read 
one  of  them?" 

She  was  calm.  "Yes,"  she  answered  to  his  last 
question. 

"And  you're  .  .  ." 

"Mevelyn,"  she  finished. 

"You're  what?"  he  gasped.  She  smiled.  "Why, 
you  can't  be.  It  isn't  .  .  .  why  you're  my  wife.  What 
are  you  trying  to  do  to  me?" 

"It's  true,"  she  said  simply.  "Nice  penname,  don't 
you  think?" 

"And  you've  known  ever  since  we  met?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  he  asked. 
"I  don't  know,"  she  said.    "I  just  couldn't.  We 
were  so  different  in  our  letters." 
"You're  a  queer  one." 
"So  are  you." 

"You  really  are  a  goddess,  and  I  didn't  have  sense 
enough  to  find  it  out.    I  never  thought  .  .  ." 

"Isn't  it  strange,"  she  interrupted,  "that  we  lived 
together  for  over  a  year  without  really  getting  to  know 
each  other?  We  were  both  looking  for  something  that 
we  could  have  found  in  each  other.  I  was  just  as 
anxious  to  write  to  you  as  you  were  to  me." 

"I  can  hardly  believe  it,"  he  said  still  in  a  daze. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  revelation." 

"You  are  my  princess,  my  queen,  my  goddess,  my 
everything." 

"I  love  you  terribly,"  she  said.  They  went  outside 
and  got  in  the  car.  He  kissed  her  as  he  had  never  done 
before.  They  felt  warm  and  tingling.  They  went 
straight  home. 


He  was  the  sort  of  person  who  took  a  kind  word 
as  a  sign  of  true  devotion,  and  a  pitying  look  as  a 
come-hither  sigh. 
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THE  FRESHMAN  SPEAKS 

((  nnliiuUMl  In, Ml  I'.iRr  .i) 

"1  think  sonic  ol'  llic  |)(icni,s  show  sif^iis  of  deep 
th()u,t;ht." 

Ycssir.  ■K'c  nil  have  our  oicii  lilllc  privvlc  ivory  hrwrrs. 

"A  very  <."<ill<-'R'-'  niaf^azinc." 

7  hat  sldlciiicnl  hxiks  lonely  here,  docsii'l.  iff 

"( )nc'  .i^ood  thint^-  about  the  Jom-nal  is  the  pajxT  it 
is  written  on." 

At  least,  there's  somelhiiui  he  likes. 

"In  mv  opinion  there  should  be  space  reserved  for 
the  freshmen  who  wish  to  submit  articles  for  the 
Journal." 

The  Legion  of  the  Damned. 

"Most  of  the  poems  are  radically  different." 
From  zvhatf 

"I  think  the  journal  is  a  good  magazine." 
Another  student  icho  idll  be  saved. 

"I  believe  the  Journal  would  be  much  better  if  more 
students  would  write  for  it." 
That  has  been  our  refrain  sinec  September. 

"A  good  collection  of  jokes  would  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  students." 

The  ministerial? 

"The  paper  and  print  is  good." 

And  the  ads? 

"The  Journal  is  a  very  good  publication." 
Like  to  subscribe? 

"My  opinion  of  the  Journal  is  that  it  'stinks.'  " 
Ouch!  !  Quit!  You've  got  the  longest  nose. 

"It  seems  only  the  officers  of  the  magazine  ever 
enter  any  work  into  it." 

Did  you  figure  that  out  all  by  yourself,  Sherlock? 

"It  contains  only  literary  works." 
A  man  of  merit. 

"I  say  the  Journal  is  the  worst  pul)lication  of  Wof- 
ford  college  by  a  wide  margin." 
Ever  seen  the  "Freshman  Handbook?' 

"I  don't  see  much  to  the  Journal." 

You  have  the  advantage  of  anonymity. 

"This  material    is   entertaining,    educational,  and 
worthwhile  to  read." 
Just  like  .the  movies. 


"[  have  lead  one  <iv  I  wo  -^loric,  in  tlic  Jonnial  and 
Hicy  aiv  ciapp^T 
I, are  thy  neighhnr  as  thyself. 

".  .  .  one  ol  the  best  college  magazine^  in  this  sec- 
tion of  oui'  country." 
Tain'l  the  way  I  hyeerd  hit. 

"I  think  that  a  lew  jokes  and  cartoon^  would  adfl 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rc-aders." 
Don't  you  (jo  to  chapel? 

"The  first  Journal   I  e\c'r  saw  changed  my  mind 
about  the  good  leadershi])  of  our  ]jresident." 
Power  of  the  press. 

"The  journal  is  not  a  success  at  all." 
Socially,  or  otherivise? 

.  .  has  contained  articles  of  lasting  literary  value." 
Which  ones? 

"The  writers  of  the  Journal  are  skilled  and  may 
one  day  become  the  leading  authors  of  the  world." 
Fame  tlirust  upon  us. 

"In  my  opinion  the  Journal  is  not  worth  printing. 
'  The  editor  ruined  his  reputation  when  he  wrote  Back- 
road  )o  War?' 
What  reputation? 

"The  releasing  of  the  Journal  should  be  an  event 
which  sh(>uld  be  looked  forward  to  by  the  entire  stu- 
dent  bodv." 
Tlir  millenium. 

"1  sui)[)(.>se  the  Journal  always  has  published  poetry 
and  always  will.    However,  the  waiters  of  this  "poetry" 
will  realize  some  day  that  they  cannot  do  it." 
If'e  done  done  it,  deadhead. 

"1  mv  opinion  the  Journal  has  room  for  lots  of  im- 
provement." 
Dear  .  .  .  dear. 

"My  opinion  of  the  Journal  is  verv  low.  I  am  not 
saying  that  some  of  the  things  that  appear  are  not 
good." 

What  you  raising  hell  about,  then? 


When  she  swore  at  him,  he  arched  his  evebrows 
like  a  frightened  tom-cat,  Init  w-hen  she  turned  her 
easy,  infectious  smile  on  him.  he  pulled  in  his  claws 
and  purred  happil}-. 
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VICTORY  AND  PEACE 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
in  which  there  is  an  accumulation  of  great  wealth  on 
the  one  hand  and  degradation  into  dire  poverty  on  the 
other. 

And,  secondly,  in  our  big  nation  and  leader  role  at 
the  peace  conference,  just  what  kind  of  peace  settle- 
ment shall  we  outline  for  the  aggressor  nations?  For 
instance,  let's  take  Germany.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  all  the  Gennan  men  be  removed  from  their  home- 
land and  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  Is  such  a 
plan  workable  and  human?  NO,  certainly  not,  by  the 
holy  blood  of  our  constitutional  framers,  that  definitely 
has  not  the  slightest  semblance  to  the  American  idea  of 
freedom  for  all  men.  Even  Hitler,  with  all  his  crafty, 
warped,  and  maniacal  ideas,  could  not  conceive  of  such 
an  atrocity  for  his  worst  enemies.  Still  another  plan 
is  to  weather-strip  Germany  —  that  is  to  run  the 
boundaries  of  other  nations  through  strips  of  that  coun- 
try and  thus  separate  the  Germans  into  several  small 
nations  and  prevent  those  localities  from  becoming  uni- 
fied. Both  these  ideas  are  madly  insane.  Since  the 
birth  of  this  nation  the  American  people  have  unfalter- 
ingly championed  the  belief  in  self-determination  and 
individual  liberty.  Advocation  of  either  of  these  plans 
would  be  nothing  short  of  absolute  contradiction  of 
the  basic  principles  which  constitute  the  foundation  of 
our  own  nation's  government.  Indeed,  a  far  more 
feasible  proposal  has  been  set  forth  by  Thyssen,  a  Ger- 
man, who  is  to  Germany  what  Rockefeller  or  Carnegie 
were  to  the  United  States.  His  theory  is  to  formulate 
two  states — one  consisting  of  southern  and  western 
Germany,  and  the  other  of  eastern  Germany  or  Prus- 
sia. These  two  sections  are  entirely  chfiferent  in  nature 
and  make-up.  The  southern  and  western  section  is 
peacefully  progressive  and  embraces  the  culture  of 
western  Europe,  namely,  France  and  England,  while 
Prussia  is  purely  militaristic.  The  former  is  tremend- 
ously rich  in  natural  resources  and  is  truly  the  in- 
dustrial heart  of  Germany,  while  the  latter  is  primarily 
agricultural,  and  thus  without  sufficient  resources,  it 
could  not  wage  a  successful  small  war,  much  less  a 
world-wide  engagement.  I  do  not  say  that  Thyssen's 
is  the  only  proposal  by  which  world  peace  can  be  se- 
cured, but  rather  that  it  seems  that  this  plan  has 
the  best  possibilities  of  any  yet  advanced.  If  any  man 
has  a  better  idea,  let  it  be  known,  for  after  all  a  sound 
peace  treaty  will  help  stabilize  world  peace  which  we 
are  seeking.  It  does  not  matter  to  us  what  form  of 
government  the  people  of  any  country  desire  to  have, 
so  long  as  they  refrain  from  aggression  and  do  not  try 
to  force  their  ideas  upon  v/eaker  nations  or  attempt  to 
overrun  and  subjugate  their  neighbors.  It  is  important 
that  our  leaders  at  the  peace  conference  will  have  the 
vision  and  sincerity  to  see  to  it  that  an  equitable,  just 
and  lasting  peace  treaty  is  signed — a  treaty  that  will  be 


fair  and  just  to  the  vanquished  as  well  as  to  the  victor, 
a  peace  that  will  not  force  on  any  nation  a  certain  form 
of  government. 

Then  lastly,  after  our  Victory,  what  kind  of  inter- 
national peace  will  prevail,  and  is  an  international 
peace  possible?  Is  the  scheming  mentality  of  man 
capable  of  producing  a  plan  under  which  different  types 
and  varying  classes  of  the  human  race  can  live  and  deal 
in  harmony  and  peace?  Perhaps  Woodrow  Wilson's 
idea  of  a  League  of  Nations,  supplemented  by  a  World 
Court  for  compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes  and  an  in- 
ternational police  force,  might  be  such  a  plan.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  definitely  say  this  idea  is  all  wrong, 
because  it  hasn't  been  given  an  actual  opportunity  to 
operate.  Had  Congress  acted  favorably  to  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations,  who 
knows  but  what  this  would  be  a  peaceful  world  in  which 
we  are  now  living,  at  least  one  interrupted  only  by 
limited  uprisings  and  minor  aggressions.  Yes,  a  large 
enough  international  police  force  might  be  the  only 
solution  and  certainly  it  would  be  far  less  costly  than 
a  world-wide  war  every  25  years  or  even  every  100 
years. 

But  whatever  the  answer  to  our  constant  prayer, 
may  the  peace  that  comes  after  this  terrible  war  is 
ended  "hold  malice  toward  none,  but  equality  and 
justice  for  all."  May  Almighty  God  and  you  hasten 
the  day  when  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  sands  that  cover  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 


ROMANCE  WITHOUT  LOVE 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Sam 

And  all  my  girls  would  desert  me :  they'd  figure  I  was 
slipping  if  I  couldn't  keep  yon. 

Bcttc 

That's  the  limit!  You've  gone  too  far.    I'll  call  Mabel 
and  tell  her  to  get  us  a  couple  of  dates  tonite. 
Sam 

You're  cz'cii  a  parasite  when  it  comes  to  getting  men. 
Bate 

1392  .  .  .  hello,  Mabel?  Well,  this  is  Bette :  I  want 
you  to  get  us  some  men  .  .  .  yes,  I  know  I  should 
have  told  you  sooner,  but  .  .  .  oh,  drat  Sam  .  .  . 
I'll  see  you  tonite. 

Sam 

{IVho'  has  been  saying  "Bette"  throughout  her  speech). 
Bette,  darling,  listen  to  me ! 

Bette 

Just  a  second,  Mabel.    Are  you  ready  to  apologize? 
Sam 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  you  have  lovely  eyes,  particu- 
larly the  left  one? 
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(Music:   I'assi'i'i-  s-cciii(/). 
Place:  Poiij/'s  Office. 
Persons:  ,S'((/;;.  Pong. 

(Door). 

Do  II  (J 

Yes?   VYhal  could  i  do  for  you? 

Sam 

It  dcpcuds  on  wlirtluT  you're  Douglas  Rcecc,  llic  ])ri- 
vate  detective. 

Doug 

You  guessed  it,  buddy:  I'm  Recce,  riii-roaringest  de- 
tective on  the  range. 

Sam 

Cut  the  build-up — even  a  mental  defective,  er,  detec- 
tive, like  you  can  handle  this  case. 

Doug 

Is  it  murder  or  homicide? — I  can  solve  it. 

Saiu 

Can  the  crap,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  the  details.    I  want 
you  to  shadow  my  wife — find  out  where  she  goes, 
who  her  escort  is,  and  all  the  usual  stuf¥. 
Doug 

Jealous  or  curious? 

Sam 

None  of  your  business  .  .  .  investigate  all  her  activities 
and  give  me  a  report  once  a  week. 

Doug 

Just  like  the  Sunday  newspaper  .  .  .  it'll  be  on  your 
porch  with  the  milk.    But  if  you  just  want  a  di- 
vorce, I  can  frame  this  dame  as  good  as  the  police. 
Sam 

Now,  Sherlock,  she's  my  wife,  so  I'll  decide  what  to 
do  with  the  information. 

Doug 

No  offense,  just  a  suggestion.  By  the  way,  what's 
your  name?  And  where  can  I  pick  up  your  wife's 
trail  ? 

Sam 

I  thought  you  were  a  detective,  but  if  you  want  it 
the  easy  way,  I'm  Sam  Watson,  204  Parkway— 
my  wife'U  leave  home  tonite  at  8:30. 

Doug 

Good.    I'll  be  on  hand. 

Sam 

You'd  better  be ! 

Doug 

How  closely  should  I  follow  her? 

Sam 

You'll  probably  follow  pretty  closely,  once  you  see  her. 

(Music:  Solid). 

Place:   Mabel's  Apartment. 

Persons:   Mabel,  Bctte. 


Mahel 

r.cltc,  you've  been  onl  with  ;i  dilT(  i-cnl  man  cM  iy  nil'- 
for  a  week.  When  arc  y<ju  going  to  settle  on  one 
aiul  tell  Sam  lo  go  lo  ? 

I>,elle 

I'rankly,  I  liavcn'l  seen  one  ycl  I'd  love  my  present 
meal-ticket  for. 

Mahel 

I  thought  you  wanted  a  man. 

Ilette 

I  do,  but  I'm  not  juin])iiig  into  this  game  again  with(;ut 
thorough  research. 

Mabel 

Your  little  guinea  pigs  may  get  tired  of  your  game. 
Bette 

My  true  lover  would  be  patient. 

Mahel 

You  may  be  a  Sleeijing  lleauty,  but  \'ou're  not  waiting 
without  doing  some  of  the  work.    You're  out  for 
I'rince  Charming  with  a  smile  on  both  your  faces. 
Bette 

I'm  getting  cjuite  a  response.  Every  one  of  these  men 
has  proposed. 

Mabel 

It's  a  habit  with  that  breed — your  second  one  pro- 
p(jsed  to  me  over  the  phone  before  we  ever  saw 
each  other. 

Bctte 

Have  you  noticed  how  Sam's  taking  it?  Quite  a  stoic, 
eh  what? 

Mahel 

That's  what  you  think.  That  fool  loves  }'ou.  \\'hy, 
you  don't  deserve  him. 

Bette 

Yes,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  him  ? 


ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  AT 

THE 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE 
CANTEEN 

"We've  got  it, 
We'll  get  it,  or 
We'll  have  it  made." 

ED.  K.  JOLLY,  Mgr. 
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Mabel 

Sam  may  be  slightly  on  the  prosaic  side,  but  try  your 
"Daddy"  act  with  these  playboys,  Lazy  Daisy  Mae, 
and  see  how  far  you  get. 

Bette 

Frankly,  Sam's  too  nice — he  never  forgets  an  anni- 
versary or  anything  of  the  sort.    It's  disgusting. 
Mabel 

But  it's  reassuring  as  well. 

Bcttc 

I  can't  arouse  Sam — I've  tried  everything:  he  just 
sneers.  This  carousing  for  the  past  week  has  been, 
partly,  to  make  him  jealous,  but  does  it  work?  No, 
he  plods  along  with  his  liquor  and  gambling  and 
that  lady  wrestler  of  his. 

Mabel 

That's  what  you  think.  Why,  he's,  but  why  should 
you  know  ? 

Bette 

I  don't  care  what  he  does,  so  let's  hear  it.' 

Mabel 

O.  K.,  but  it's  dirty  of  me  to  tell  you.  It's  like  this, 
see :  I've  got  a  friend,  Doug  Reece,  and  he's  a  pri- 
vate detective. 

Bette 

So  what!  I  used  to  know  a  police  sergeant. 

Mabel 

But  tliis  particular  detective  is  working  for  Sam  and 
he's  been  trailing  you  for  a  week. 

Bette 

Why,  the  sneaking  crook !  I  ought  to  sue  him  for  slan- 
der !    lust  wait  till  he  gets  home ! 

Mabel 

I  can  see  it :  Murderess  Poses  with  Victim  and  Hatchet. 
Don't  be  a  fool,  Bette;  it's  a  compliment. 

Bette 

Compliment  the  devil!  T don't  want  an  unpleasant  old 
detective  following  me. 

Mabel 

Doug's  a  nice  fellow — handsome,  gay,  entertaining. 
Bette 

Just  what  does  this  Doug  look  like? 

'  Mabel 

I  said  handsome :  dark,  wears  the  cutest  nuistache,  and 
it  tickles.  He  used  to  be  a  policeman,  but  he  was 
so  small  he  quit  because  people  called  him  the  mas- 
cot of  the  force. 

Bcttc 

You  seem  to  know  him  very  well. 

Mabel 

We're  old  friends. 

Bette 

Well,  I'd  like  to  do  a  little  private  detecting  of  my 
own.   Get  me  a  date  and  we'll  look  into  this  case. 


(Music:   Bcethoi'cn's  Fifth  Symphony — complete). 
Place:  Sam's  Office. 
Persons:   Sam,  Dong. 

Sam 

Well,  detective,  how're  your  investigations  coming? 
Has  my  wife  killed  anybody  yet? 

Doug 

Well,  here's  my  report :  Monday,  lunch  with  you,  came 
home  with  you,  went  out  with  twO'  men  and  a  wo- 
man ;  came  home  the  next  day. 

Sam 

Another  man,  well,  well. 

Doitg 

Want  a  description? 

Sam 

Naw,  naw — go  on. 

Doug 

Tuesday :  ate  lunch  with  you,  shopped  with  you,  came 
home  with  you. 

Sam 

Buddy,  you  can  leave  out  the  times  she  was  with  me 
...  do  you  think  I  have  amnesia  ?  Just  give  me  the 
gory  details. 

Doug 

O.  K.    In  the  past  week  she  went  out  with  seven  dif- 
ferent men,  excepting  you,  which  makes  eight. 
Sam 

One-nite  stands,  hunh  ? 

Doug 

These  fellows  don't  seem  to  stand  the  pressure  very 
well. 

Sam 

How's  her  conduct?  Have  her  table  manners  im- 
proved ? 

Doug 

Impeccable,  Mr.  Watson,  impeccable. 

Sam 

Well,  just  what  do  you  think  of  her,  Reece? 

Doug 

She  seems  pleasant  enough,  witty,  beautiful,  fickle,  fool- 
ish, discontented. 

Sam 

You  say  discontented? 

Doug 

Yes,  I  think  you  should  give  her  another  chance.  I 
believe  all  her  carousing  is  an  escape  mechanism 
to  hide  her  broken  heart. 

Sam 

Who're  you  ?  Dorothy  Dix  in  disguise  ?  Don't  tell  me 
how  to  run  my  affairs. 

Doug 

Very  well,  Mr.  Watson. 

Sam 

Well,  what  do  you  want?  Get  on  the  beat,  bum! 
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(Music:   Siihdiicd  <is  </.  shiriii). 
Place:    Mabel's  .  \ jHii  l iiiciil . 
Persons:   lU'lIc,  l>(iii(/.  Malxi. 

lU'lle 

Isn't  it  just  too  funny  for  words,  Mr.  Kccrc,  the  \v;iy 
you've  heen  trailing'  nic,  ;nul  now  we're  tos^clher. 
Doiiij 

Crazy's  the  proper  word.  All  the  time  I've  trailed  you, 
I've  wanted  to  speak  to  y<ni. 

Bcttc 

And  now  the  hunter  and  the  hunted  are  together. 
Dong 

Yes,  but  the  hunter  has  been  disarmed  by  you. 
Bcttc 

Oh,  really,  Doug,  I  can't  get  over  it.  When  Mabel 
told  me  I  had  a  date  with  my  shadower  I  hit  the 
ceiling,  but  you're  so  handsome  I  couldn't  object. 

Doug 

And  you're  so  beautiful  I  can't  resist. 

Bcttc 

.  .  .  Is  that  in  your  line  of  duty? 

Doug 

Emergency  case,  yes. 

Bcttc 

You  shouldn't  really.   I  was  overwhelmed  and  that  kiss 
will  be  another  black  mark  in  )'our  report. 
Doug 

There  won't  be  any  more  reports.  I'm  retiring  as  your 
shadower,  to  become  your  shadow. 

•  Bcttc 

How  nice,  but  I  think  you  should  keep  right  on  work- 
ing for  Sam. 

Doug 

But  I  can't  go  around  spying  on  you.  I  like  you  too 
much,  and  besides,  I'm  inaccurate  at  such  close 
range  to  loveliness,  anyway. 

Bette 

But  we  can  keep  Sam  completely  befuddled  with  a 
little  tampering  with  the  books. 

Doug 

That's  a  good  idea.  But  I'm  not  riding  in  the  rumble 
seat  any  more.  I'm  a  first  class  passenger  from 
here  on  in. 

Bcttc 

Charmed  to  have  you. 

Doug 

And  we  can  squander  your  husband's  money  together 
now. 

Bcttc 

Yes,  that's  right.  What's  something  extravagant  we 
could  do? 

Doug 

\Nt  could  have  a  few  Scotch  and  sodaes  to  inspire  us. 


lU'llr 

Ivx.cllcnl  idea!  knmv,  m.w'v  oik-  of  llios<-  dis- 

lanl  admirers  who  tiiiallv  r,,i,,<-.  |,,rili. 

I>n„,l 

Yes,  bnl  llial  line's  too  clieap  .  .  .  no  deccnl  woman 
o,nld  fall   lor  it. 

Ilellc 

I  know,  but  it's  rcallv  true  willi  yon. 

Yes,  once,  no  more  .  .  .  fnmi  now  on  vsc'rc  jiarlners  in 

this  crime  and  the  distance  is  just  this  close. 
(  Door). 

Mabel 

I'reak  it  up,  kids,  here  comes  the  cliaperone. 

Doug 

Our  ehaperone  must  lie  psychic. 

Mabel 

Oh,  no,  1  just  know  how  long  it  takes  your  line  to  work 
up  to  this  point. 

Doug 

Purely  hearsay,  then  ? 
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Amabel 

Sure,  vou  used  it  on  nie. 

Doug 

It  ain't  safe  to  leave  you  two  together,  but  I'm  going 
out  to  mix  some  drinks,  and  remember,  eavesdrop- 
ping's  part  of  my  jolx 

{Door). 

Mabel 

What  do  you  think  of  the  little  man? 

Bcttc 

He's  wonderful !  I  was  positively  alarmed  when  he 
kissed  me. 

Mabel 

Aw,  his  mustache  isn't  that  long. 

Bette 

Mustache  the  devil !  Doug  comes  closer  to  being 
mv  dream  man  than  anyone  I  know. 

Mabel 

I'll  bet  you  tell  all  the  men  that. 
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Bette 

No,  he's  the  first.  And  what's  more  fun  is  that  Sam 
started  all  this. 

Mabel 

Yeah,  he's  a  regular  little  Cupid. 

Bette 

And  if  Doug  wears  well,  Sam  can  be  Hymen  as  well. 

(Music:    Cafe  /(75,cr). 
Place:  Sam's. 

Persons:  Doug,  Bette.  Sam. 

Doug 

What  do  you  think'll  happen? 

Bette 

Nothing. 

Doug 

But  do  you  think  this  is  the  proper  time? 

Bette 

Certainly,  I'll  take  care  of  that. 

Doug 

But  sitting  here  in  his  house.  I  hope  you  know  what 
you're  doing. 

Bette 

I  do.  so  don't  get  nervous. 

Doug 

Nervous?  I'm  not  nervous.  I'm  just  tense.  This  is 
an  important  moment  in  my  life. 

Bette 

He'll  understand. 

Doug 

It  doesn't  matter.  ...  He  can't  do  anything  about  it, 
except  fire  me. 

Bette 

We  can  live  (jn  my  alimony. 

Doug 

It's  certainly  going  to  shock  Sam  when  he  gets  home. 
Bette 

1  hope  so.  I  half-way  warned  him.  I  told  him  to 
hurry  home,  because  I  had  something  important 
to  tell  him. 

J)oug 

Well,  get  set.  for  I  think  I  hear  the  Big  Bad  Wolf. 

Bette 

From  the  way  he's  fumbling  with  the  door,  he's  high 

as  a  Georgia  pine. 
{Door). 

Sam 

Hi,  darling.  .  .  .  Reece,  what  are  you  doing  here?  I 
know  I  said  follow  her  closely,  but  not  this  close. 
Doug 

I'm  getting  a  few  vital  statistics  for  the  record,  Mr. 
W' at  son. 

Sam 

Very  vital,  I  presume.    Well,  this  is  a  fine  thing.  .  .  . 
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1  hivv  ;i  (IcU'c'livc  and  lie  j^cls  vamped  by  my  two- 
limins^-  wife. 

/ >(iiii/ 

ll  was  m\'  idea.     1  su|)]i(i,se  I   fell  in  love  willi  luT. 
.S'(//;/ 

You  should  have  remembered  your  duly. 

Doug 

Love  kuows  no  ethics.  1  was  inloxiealed  by  love  and 
beauty. 

Hcltc 

You  see:  DoUi;-  and  1  want  to  ask  y<iu  to  i^et  a  divorce. 
So  III 

I'm  not  married  to  Doug,  but  I  have  gc^od  cause,  all 
right.  One  of  the  hired  hands  running  around  with 
my  wife. 

Bctte 

Sam,  I  resent  that. 

Sam 

Resent  and  be  .  .  .  dratted  ! 

Doug 

If  you  can't  behave  like  a  gentleman,  you  can  leave. 
Sam 

The  Bull  of  the  Woods  orders  me  out  of  my  own 
home !  Look  here,  you  glorified  cop,  I  hired  you  to 
watch  my  wife,  and  instead  you  steal  her — my  wife 
and  my  detective  double-cross  me.  This  is  a  double- 
header  of  a  double-cross. 

Bcttc 

You  knew  I  was  looking  for  a  man  who  could  live  up 
to  my  hopes. 

Sam 

I've  been  suspecting  this.  This  flat-foot  has  been  de- 
fending you.  And  if  I  were  you  I'd  murder  the 
bum,  he  doesn't  even  know  the  color  of  your  eyes 
...  he  said  they  were  blue,  liut  1  suppose  he  goes 
color-blind  at  such  close  range. 

Bette 

Well,  Sam,  what  do  you  have  to  say  about  the  divorce? 
Sam 

Nothing;  I'm  innocent.  I  won't  talk.  Goodbye. 
Frankly,  Bette,  this  guy  ain't  a  dream  man — he's  a 
miniature  nightmare. 

(Music:   Domestic) . 
Place:  Sam's. 
Persons:  Sam,  Bctte. 

Sam 

My  dear,  I  think  you  have  your  nerve  to  stay  here 
while  I   make  preparations  for  a  divorce.  You 
know,  I  might  kill  you  some  afternoon. 
'  Bette 

You'd  never  miss  a  horse  race  to  kill  me. 

Sam 

\A'ell,  you  aren't  really  worth  it,  I  don't  suppose. 
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Bctte 

Not  from  your  point  of  view.  But  Doug  has  othcr 
ideas. 

Sam 

Tell  me  all  about  him  .  .  .  I'm  the  fatherly  type. 
Bette 

God  pity  the  children! 

Sam 

Amen  !  They  wouldn't  have  a  mother.  Children,  your 
mother  has  deserted  us.  Oh,  1  can't  stand  to  think 
al)out  it ! 

Bctfc 

Tomato  juice  might  settle  your  head. 

Sam 

That's  right  .  .  .  rub  it  in!  Now  that  you've  broken 
my  heart,  lord  it  over  me!  Step  on  me!  Hurt  me! 
I  can  take  it. 

Bettc 

Aw,  cut  the  act !  You're  as  glad  as  I  am  to  get  this 
divorce. 
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Sam 

You  know,  I've  been  trying  to  think  of  grounds  for 
divorce  and  I  think  I'll  use  your  cock-eyed  philos- 
ophy on  men. 

Bette 

At  least,  I  finally  found  my  man. 

Sam 

It's  still  sci-ewy. 

Bettc 

Why  should  you  complain?  .  .  .  you've  philandered 
plenty  in  your  day. 

Sam 

You  guessed  it  .  .  .  and  I'm  healing  my  heart  now  with 
a  neat  little  number. 

Bette 

Who?  The  red-headed  waitress? 

Sam 

Naw,  naw,  I've  found  the  cutest  little  female  jockey. 
I  give  her  love  and  she  gives  me  racing  tips  .  .  .  and 
she  makes  'em  come  true. 

Bette 

Then,  why  should  you  complain?  I  was  just  an  ex- 
pense, and  this  gal's  a  big  asset. 

Sam 

And  she's  good  looking. 

Bette 

Doug  thinks  I  am. 

Sam 

That's  just  one  man's  opinion. 

Bctte 

But  whatta  man !    My  dream  man ! 

Sam 

Yeah,  and  what  a  dream ! 

Bette 

You  have  no  right  to  talk  about  Doug  this  way  .  .  . 
we  can't  help  it  if  we're  in  love. 

Sain 

Of  course  not  .  .  .  children  aren't  responsible.  Having 
a  Walter  Winchell  complex,  I'd  like  to  know  just 
what  makes  Doug  the  ideal  lover. 

Bette 

I  don't  know^  whether  it's  his  technique  or  his  person- 
ality, but  at  the  proper  moment  he  does  the  proper 
thing. 

Sam 

Probably  been  around  plenty  in  his  time. 

Bctte 

At  least  he  doesn't  boast  about  all  his  affairs.  I  don't 
care  how  much  a  man  has  philandered  if  he  doesn't 
tell  me  about  it. 

Sam 

Honest  confession's  good  for  the  soul. 

Bettc 

You  don't  confess  .  .  .  you  brag! 
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Sam 

^'()^lr  mind's  like  a  ])ii(l(llc  nf  miidd)'  walcr  .  .  .  Uir  Icasl 
lliint;'  upscis  il  and  il  lakes  da\s  In  calm  il  down. 
ncllc 

Ah,  Sam  VValson  .  .  .  crackcrharrcl  |)liil(is()])lK'r. 
Sam 

No!  .  .  .  l)t'cr  harrcL 

Hcllc 

Why  (in  vou  hate  me  so,  Sam?  VVliat  have  I  done  to 
y<  III  ? 

San  I 

Yuu  certainly  stick  your  neck  out:  why,  I'etle,  don'l 
you  realize  that  you've  broken  up  our  home? 
Bettc 

Why  should  you  worry  ?    Home  was  the  ])lace  you 
went  when  all  the  other  joints  were  closed. 
Sam 

But  it  was  comforting  to  know  that  my  home  still  ex- 
isted and  that  the  little  woman  was  patiently  wait- 
ing for  her  no-account  husband  ...  of  course,  she 
sometimes  had  the  cop  otT  the  beat  in  to  keep  her 
company. 

Bette 

You  liar !  You're  just  pretending  you're  hurt. 

Sam, 

And  it's  easy  .  .  .  you  pretended  you  loved  me  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Bcttc 

Well,  when  I  say  I  hate  you,  I'm  not  pretending. 
Sam 

Your  sweet-sixteenish  delusions  will  pass  some  day 
.  .  .  Doug-  will  turn  out  to  be  just  another  guy,  and 
you'll  regret  losing  me. 

Bcttc 

Never !    Never ! 

Sam 

Bette,  dear,  there's  something  I  want  to  ask  you. 
Bcttc 

Don't  get  any  closer  ...  I  can  hear. 

Saon 

This  means  a  lot  to  me  and,  oh,  1  don't  know  whether 
I  should  or  not. 

Bcttc 

If  it's  reasonable,  I'll  do  it. 

Sam, 

O.  K. :  Mamma,  I  want  back  my  diamond  ring,  and 
bracelets,  and  everything. 

(Music:  "Daddy"). 
Place:  Country. 
Peicsons:  Doug,  Bcttc. 

Doug 

Darling,  aren't  the  stars  beautiful  tonight? 


Belle 

\vs.  bnl  oiiK'  bciansc  of  von  .  .  .  now.  they're  vivid 
and   Wide  awake  k.Mkin-. 

Dang 

Yes.    Stars  in  your  eyes,  llie  moon  in  y.,ni   liair:  it's 
so  inci-edible  1  feci  like  I'm  in  lli'-  fonrlh  dimension. 
Ilrltc 

1  never  knew  lliere  could  l)c  such  hcavenh-  love.  It 
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reads  like  a  ninteenth  century  romance,  and  you're 
the  hero  .  .  .  liandsonie,  clever,  and  gentle. 
Dong 

I  don't  like  to  talk  about  myself.    Let's  enjoy  our  para- 
dise, not  analyze  it. 

Bettc 

All  right.    You  can  chatter  a  while. 

Doug 

Well,  I'd  like  to  know  how  the  divorce  is  coming  along. 
Bcttc 

Oh,  Sam  says  everything's  fine,  Imt  he  doesn't  know. 
Dung 

Have  you  talked  to  him  about  a  settlement  or  alimony? 
Betfc 

Sam  doesn't  have  any  money.    Don't  you  make  enough 
to  keep  us  going? 

Doug 

Not  in  our  present  style,  no. 

Bette 

Well,  we'll  always  have  our  love. 

Doug 

It  makes  an  unhealthy  diet  .  .  .  lacks  vitamin  B,  or 
something. 

Bcffc 

Don't  talk  nonsense.    Our  love  will  help  us  through. 
Doug 

Sam's  money  wouldn't  hurt. 

Bctte 

1  told  you  he  was  broke. 

Doug 

I'm  not  a  detective  for  nothing  ...  he  has  loads  of 
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money  in  the  bank,  and  yesterday  he  won  the  daily 
double. 

Bcttc 

Ah,  his  female  jockey's  paying  of¥. 

Doug 

Well,  he  could  give  us  that  money. 

Bcttc 

He  could,  but  he  won't.  Sam's  a  villain  of  the  deepest 
dye.  He's  persecuted  me  ever  since  I've  known 
you. 

Doug 

Do  you  want  that  1  should  slap  'em  down?  What's  he 
done  ? 

Bcttc 

He  sold  my  rings.  He  locked  up  his  whiskey  cabinet, 
and  he  calls  me  Daisy  Mae  in  public. 

Doug 

Why  don't  you  move  out? 

Bcttc 

I  can't !  He  realizes  that  I'm  at  his  mercy  and  he  tor- 
tures me. 

Doug 

He  certainly  has  been  disagreeable  and  nasty.  I  didn't 
think  he  loved  you. 

Bcttc 

I  hope  he  does.    I  hope  I  l^reak  his  heart. 

Doug 

Let's  forget  him.  He's  the  fly  in  the  ointment.  Why 
discuss  such  a  villain  when  the  music  of  perfumed 
night  sings  of  our  love? 

(Music:  "IV III.  Tell  Overture"  up  to  "Hi  Yo,  Silver"). 
Place:  Mabel's. 
Persons:  Mabel,  Bettc. 

Mabel 

Well,  Bette,  are  you  still  sleepwalking  with  your 
dream  man  ? 

Bcttc 

Yes,  and  it's  the  most  wonderful  thing  that's  ever  hap- 
pened to  me.    I  feel  exhilirated  and — 

Mabel 

Ought  to  make  you  feel  ten  years  younger,  too. 
Bettc 

Cut  the  sarcasm  ...  I  don't  feel  like  arguing. 

Mabel 

I'm  not  arguing;  I'm  just  giving  you  a  little  cross- 
examination. 

Bctte 

You  mean  a  double  cross  ...  I  wouldn't  trust  you  with 
anything.  When  it  comes  to  men,  your  motto  is — 
while  there's  breath,  there's  hope. 

Mabel 

O.  K.,  so  I  haven't  married  every  season,  but  I'm  doing 
all  right  .  .  .  You'd  better  watch  your  step— you've 
lost  Sam  and  I  was  just  wondering  about  Doug. 
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llrllr 

If  \  can  hold  my  man  as  vvcll  as  yim  luild  your  li(|Uiir, 
I'm  safe.  lUit  there's  no  danger  of  Doii^  J^etlinj; 
tired  of  me  anyway-  he  simi)ly  adoi"es  the  j^romid 
I  walk  on. 

Mahcl 

Yeah,  heeause  he  knows  it's  Ji'oiny  to  he  })aved  vvitii 
Sam's  money. 

Belle 

J>oug  doesn't  care  alxmt  my  money — he  loves  me. 
Mabel 

Said  the  spider  to  the  fly.    Why,  if  you've  got  a  lick 
of  sense  you'll  hold  on  to  Sam.    Your  little  gold- 
digger  doesn't  make  enough  to  keep  you  on  relief. 
Bette 

Do  you  suppose  it's  possible  that  he's  really  after  my 
money  ? 

Mabel 

Suppose — it's  perfectly  obvious  ! 

Bette 

I  won't  believe  it — I  can't ! 

Mabel 

Sister,  you  got  a  great  shock  coming  your  way  one 
of  these  days. 

Bette 

I  think  you're  just  jealous — you  want  Doug  yourself, 
SO'  you  can  talk  all  you  want  to  about  him.  I  love 
Doug  and  I  don't  care  why  he  wants  to  marry  me. 
...  I'd  rather  he  had  Sam's  money  than  Sam  any- 
way. 

(Music:  Groovy). 
Place:  Sam's. 

Persons:   Sam.  Doug.  Bette. 

Sam 

Ah,  this  is  a  cozy  little  group — me,  my  wife,  and  this 
other  thing  over  here. 

Dong 

I'm  here  only  because  Bette  invited  me — it  wasn't  my 
idea. 

Sam 

Don't  look  at  lue  like  that,  Bette — you  make  me  think 
I've  forgot  to  put  my  teeth  in  again. 

Bette 

You  didn't  forget  anything  but  your  muzzle  .  .  .  Well, 
there're  important  matters  to  discuss,  so  let's  get 
down  to  the  business  of  this  meeting. 

Sam 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again — in  thunder,  lightning, 
or  in  rain  ?  If  it's  money  you  want,  why  didn't  you 
just  check  it  out  of  the  bank? 

Bette 

That's  only  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  consider. 


.S'c/AU 

Oh,  yes.    '['he  rhildicn. 

Hrllr 

Don't  he  ridicnlons. 

Let's  cut  out  the  nonsense  ;uid  gel  this  conference  over 
with. 

Well,  Recce,  yon  know,  I've  been  thinking,  and  I've 
decided  not  to  pay  you  anything  for  youi-  detective 
work. 

Doug 

Now,  wait  a  luinute. 

.S'(/;n 

Don't  intcrrui^t  me,  man  .  .  .  but,  I  am  going  to  jiay 
you  for  getting  my  wife  off  my  hands. 
Doug 

Money's  money. 

Sam- 

This  party's  getting  dull.  (Whispering ) .  Bette,  shall 
I  do  some  of  my  card  tricks? 

Bette 

Not  yet,  my  sweet. 

Sam 

(Clearing  throat).  Well,  Reece,  are  you  trailing  any 
likely  looking  wives  these  days? 

Doug 

Only  yours,  Watson. 

Bette 

That  ought  to  hold  you  for  a  while,  Sammy. 

Sain 

Well,  I'll  shut  up  if  you  folks  don't  appreciate  my  push- 
ing the  conversation  along. 
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Bette 

You  ma}'  be  wondering  why  I  asked  you  to  come  here 
.  well,  I've  decided  that  now  is  the  time  for  me 
to  choose  between  you. 

Sam 

Well,  I'll  be  .  .  .  this  is  a  fine  time  to  say  you  want  me 
back. 

BcUe 

Shut  up!  I'm  going  to  compare  you  two  and  then 
choose  purely  on  the  evidence  I  find. 

My  character  will  stack  up  well  in  this  contest  ...  My 
love  is  durable  and  ever  faithful. 

Sam 

I've  always  wanted  a  bad  reputation,  so  let's  get  on 
with  the  show. 

Bette 

Well,  first  of   all,  Sam,  you've  been  the  most  horrible 
creature  in  the  world  since  I  met  Doug. 
Sam 

I  never  was  the  sympathetic  type. 

Bette 

And  you've  done  all  sorts  of  little  things  to^  annoy  Doug 
and  me,  like  introducing  me  as  a  crimonologist,  put- 
ting cracker  crumbs  in  bed,  and  threatening  to  tell 
the  newspapers  about  my  ideas. 

Doug 

And  I  have  entertained,  soothed,  and  loved  you. 
Sam 

How  many  times  have  you  rehearsed  this? 

Bette 

Sam,  did  you  love  me  when  we  married? 

Sam 

As  much  as  I  ever  did  .  .  .  the  way  it  is  with  me  is 
this :  if  I  ever  love  a  person,  I  always  love  'em 
.  my  lord,  what  a  mental  harem  I've  got  .  .  .  and 
of  course  you're  included. 

Bette 

Thanks,  old  man. 

Doug 

Bette,  no  one  dares  question  the  fidelity  of  my  love. 
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Bette 

Of  course  not,  darling  .  .  .  Doug,  if  you  married  a 
woman,  would  you  try  to  drive  her  crazy  by  going 
out  with  other  women,  drinking,  gambling? 

Doug 

No.  for  I  realize  that  marriage  demands  certain  sac- 
rifices, and  our  luxuries  must  be  curtailed. 
Sam 

You  and  Harold  Ickes !  Oh,  my  lord,  and  I  forgot 
to  get  any  gasoline ! 

Bette 

We're  discussing  love,  not  politics. 

Sam 

One's  as  dirty  as  the  other.  Well,  had  we  gotten  to 
the  little  episode  of  my  slamming  the  door  on  your 
fingers?  We  had?  Well,  what  are  some  of  the 
other  nasty  things  I  did? 

Bette 

Doug,  if  you  loved  a  woman,  and  even  if  she  didn't  love 
you,  would  you  persecute  her  for  wanting  to  marry 
the  man  she  loved? 

Doug 

No,  I'd  be  agreeable  ...  I'd  hurry  the  divorce  and  wish 
her  well. 

Bette 

Sam,  you  might  make  a  note  of  these  suggestions. 
Sam 

Yes,  my  love. 

Doug 

The  happiness  of  the  woman  I  loved  would  be  upper- 
most in  my  mind. 

Sam 

Touching,  no  less. 

Bette 

And,  Doug,  would  you  hire  a  detective  to  follow  your 
wife  and  have  him  snooping  into  her  private  afifairs  ? 
Doug 

Certainly  not  ...  I  wouldn't  be  interested  in  her  pri- 
vate affairs. 

Sam 

If  Reece  tries  to  keep  check  on  you,  Bette,  he'll  never 
be  out  of  work. 

Doug 

Well,  Bette,  we  await  your  decision.  Have  you 
chosen  ? 

Bette 

No,  I'm  thinking  .  .  .  Doug,  are  you  sure  you  wouldn't 
act  like  Sam  if  I  wanted  a  divorce? 

Doug 

I  know  I  wouldn't.  I'd  regret  it,  but  I'd  bid  you  god 
speed. 

Bette 

You  wouldn't  delay  the  divorce  action  and  stall  for 
time  to  l)reak  up  your  wife's  engagement? 
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Doug  ousy  aren't  sy'ioii yinons,  jealousy  is  a  form  of  If 

I  swear  thai  I  wouldn't.  and  il  is  for  llial  re.ason,  l)ou;_;,  dial  1 

Ih-tle  DoiKj 

()f  course,  you've  proved  llial  you  woidd,  »Sain.  \'es,  llelle 

Sam  Sdin 

Do  it  again,  too.  \)u  go  on,  lioneyeliile. 

Hcllc  iU'lle 

Well,  then,  1  have  reached  uiy  decision:   Doug  loves  llave  decided  to  keep  Sam! 
me;  Sam  insists  he  doesn't;  Doug  is  not  jealous; 

Sam  admits  that  he  is.    And  although  love  and  jeal-  (Music:    I'p  and  Out). 
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IHEY  DON'T!    Let  us  explain.    No  specifications 


WHY  DO 


you  or  anybody  else  ever  made  were  complete. 


ON  THE 


PRINTERS' 


SAME 


ESTIMATES 


SPECIFICATIONS 


All  of  the  estimates  you  ever  received  on  a  print- 
ing proposition  differed  on  the  thing  you  didn't  specify  — 
QUALITY.  Each  printer  quoted  you  on  HIS  quality. 
Now  listen!  Paper  and  size  are  the  only  two  things  you 
can  specify  with  exactness  on  a  printing  order.  Everything 
else  is  STYLE.  Style  consists  of  design,  taste,  and  work- 
manship. 


DIFFER 


The  king's  bones  and  muscles  contain  the  same  elements 
as  the  pauper's;  the  only  difference  is  PERSONALITY! 


BAND  &  >VHITE 

144  S.  Spring  Street  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


WHAT!  A  girl  training  men 
to  fly  for  Uncle  Sam  ? 

THE  name  is  Lennox— Peggy  Lennox.  She's  blonde.  She's  pretty. 
She  may  not  look  the  part  of  a  trainer  of  fighting  men,  hut- 
She  is  one  of  the  few  women  pilots  qualified  to  give  instruction 
^       in  the  CAA  flight  training  program.  And  the  records  at  Randolph 
'       and  Pensacola  of  the  men  who  learned  to  fly  from  Peggy  show  she's 
doing  a  man-sized  job  of  it.  She's  turned  out  pilots  for  the  Army  .  .  . 
for  the  Navy.  Peggy  is  loyal  to  both  arms  of  the  service.  Her  only 
favorite  is  the  favorite  in  every  branch  of  the  service— Camel  ciga- 
rettes. She  says:  "It's  always  Camels  with  me— they're  milder." 


FLYING  INSTRUCTOR 

PEGGY  LENNOX  SAYS: 

''THIS  IS  THE 
CIGARETTE  FOR  ME. 

EXTRA  MILD._ 

AND  there's 

something  so 
cheering  about 
camel's 
GRAND 

FLAVOR'' 


•  "Extra  mild,"  says  Peggy  Lennox. 
"Less  nicotine  in  the  smoke," adds  the 
student,  as  they  talk  it  over  —  over 
Camels  in  the  pilot  room  above. 

Yes,  there  is  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  .  .  . 
extramildness...but  that  alonedoesn't 


tell  you  why,  with  smokers  in  the 
service  ...  in  private  life,  as  well  .  .  . 
Camels  are  preferred. 

No,  there's  something  else... some- 
thing more.  Call  it  flavor,  call  it  plea- 
sure, call  it  what  you  will,  you'll  find 
it  only  in  Camels.  You'll  like  it! 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

28' LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
cigarettes  tested— less  than  any  of  them— according  to 
independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


Don't  let  those  eyes  and  that  smile  fool 
you.  When  this  young  lady  starts  talk- 
ing airplanes— and  what  it  takes  to  fly 
'em— brother,  you'd  listen,  too  .  . .  just 
like  these  students  above. 


She  may  call  you  by  your  first  name 
now  and  then,  but  when  she  calls  you 
up  for  that  final  "check  flight,  "  you'd 
better  know  your  loops  inside  and  out. 

It's  strntly  regulation  with  her. 


-.THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
I       COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


Yes,  and  with  Instructor  Peggy  Lennox, 
it's  strictly  Camels,  too.  "Mildness  is  a 
rule  with  me,"  she  explains.  "That 
means  slower-burning  Camels.  There's 
less  nicotine  in  the  smoke." 


•  BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  average 
of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them  —  Camels  also 
give  you  a  smoking  plus 
equal,  on  the  average,  to 


EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


B.  .7.  Reynolds  Toliarrn  ( 


YOU  WANT 

STEADY 
NERVES 

when  you're 
flying  Uncle  Sam's 
bombers  across 
the  ocean 


*  <s  V  u  y 


 ,.#    :    ...■       '  „„W.<.. 


WITH  THESE  MEN  WHO  FLY  BOMBERS,  it's  Camels  all  the 
time.  The  co-pilot  of  this  crew  (name  censored),  (second  from 
left,  above)  says:  "I  found  Camels  a  milder,  better  smoke  for 
me  in  every  way.  And  that  grand  flavor  never  wears  out  its  wel- 
come." Yes,  in  times  like  these  vv^hen  there's  added  tension  and 
strain  for  everyone,  steady  smokers  stick  to  Camels— the  ciga- 
rette with  less  nicotine  in  the  srnoke. 

FIRST  IN  THE  SERViCE- 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actua' 
sales  records  in  Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries,  Ship' 
Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 

-AND  THE  FAVORITE  AT  HCME 

kkirkkrkkkkrkkk' 


GERMANS  OR  JAPS,  storms  or  ice  . . .  you've  got 
to  be  ready  for  anything  when  you're  flying  the  big 
bombers  across  the  ocean  to  the  battle-front.  You 
bet  you  want  steady  nerves.  These  two  veterans 
above  are  Camel  smokers.  (Names  censored  by 
Bomber  Ferry  Command.)  The  captain  (nearest 
camera),  a  Tennessean,  says:  "I  smoke  a  lot  in  this 
job.  I  stick  to  Camels.  There's  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke.  And  Camels  taste  great!" 

STEADY  SMOKERS  STICK  TO 

CAM  E  LS 

There's  LESS  NICOTINE 
in  the  smoke 

The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  28% 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested— less  than  any  of  them— accord- 
ing to  independent  scientific  tests  oj  the  smoke  itself. 
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THE  SfiGfl  OF  ED  K.  JOLLY 

l!v         )K(U<:  P.lvXCII  and  JOHN  TIIOMASOX 


Ivditor's  Notk  :  'Phc  aiillio 
liaviiig  failed  they  did  it  on  ihc 
know  vvlicre  y<iu  learned  all  tha 
it  O.  K."  (unquote). 


s  alteni])ted  to  write  this  liniincial  jioeni  on  an  adding,'  niachine, 
)ld  Royal.  Upon  readiuf^  'I'lic  Sa;ia.  Ed  K.  sai<l  (r|uolc):  "I  <1 
but  every  word  of  it's  the  truth.    It's  mighty  good  stuff,  and  I 


Invocation  to  the  Muse 
Oh,  paunchy-bellied  and  all-consuming 

Mammon, 
God  of  gods,  and  adored  god  of  man, 
Inspire  me  with  thy  twentieth-century  song. 
The  golden  tinkle  of  the  electric  cash  register. 
And  let  each  velvet  note  sound  the  praises 
Of  that  epic  hero  of  the  campus, 
Ed  K.  Jolly. 

Now,  forthwith  to  the  main  business  of  this 

ledger-sheet 
Which  will  record  objectively,  of  course. 
Just  like  the  Daily  Worker  or  Fortune  maga- 
zine. 

Depending  on  which  side  of  the  economic 

fence  you  straddle — 
The  life  of  a  man  of  money  incarnate. 


The  Hero  at  Home,  or  How  a  Young 
Man  Gets  Ahead 
One  minute  in  the  life  of  this  man  is  worth  an 
hour 

In  life  of  people  like  you  and  me,  who  arc 

not  bent  on 
Going  up  in  the  monetary  world. 
The  hide-out  of  this  Colossus  of  the  Campus 
Is  dark,  dreary,  damp,  drafty,  eccentric,  etc. 
Salesmen  from  Chesterfield,  Lucky  Strike, 

and  Camel 

Vie  like  madmen  to  get  their  fags  on  the 
precious 

Treasure  shelves  above  the  shining  counters. 

While  the  master  of  men  pays  his  labor  fif- 
teen cents  an  hour. 

He  brings  in  two  bits  on  the  dollar  when  he 
lends  it  out 

To  the  rabble. 


Horatio  Alger  Come  True,  or  The 
Philosophy  of  An  Executive 

A  penny's  a  penny,  says  he. 

And  he  proves  the  value  of  this  legend 


By  crawling  on  the  floor,  up  the  wall. 
Across  the  ceiling,  through  the  garbage  pail. 
And  invariably  he  comes  up  with  the  penny, 
A  penny's  a  penny,  yes,  sir. 
He  stores  them — each  and  all — 
In  the  safe,  very  carefully  marked  Ed  K. 
Jolly, 

Cost  me  three  hundred  dollars  to  put  her  in 

shape,  yes,  sir. 
Some  have  said  this  man  of  money 
Would  make  a  million  before  the  portals  of 

Wofford  closed  on  him. 
While  others  declare  he'll  never  make  money 

because  his  vision 
Ends  at  the  bufl^alo's  tail. 
But  say  we,  and  maintain  most  staunchly. 
That  these  are  wrong,  and  aye. 
He  is  already  a  millionaire. 


Caper  Dei  or  the  Social  Worker 

At  the  emporium  he  rules, 
A  lordly  king  he  is. 


ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  AT 

THE 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE 
CANTEEN 

"We've  got  it, 
We'll  get  it,  or 
We'll  have  it  made." 

ED.  K.  JOLLY,  Mgr. 

CASH  or  Credit 
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Proudly  he  turns  his  eyes,  to  let  roam  over 
His  kingdom 

Of 

Toothbrushes,  combs,  Pepsi- 
Colas,  tasty  lax, 

Tissue  paper,  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills, 
Tips,  tootsy-rolls,  candy, 
Peanuts,  popcorn  and 
Crackerjack, 

With  never  a  prize  in  ary  a  pack. 


The  Man  and  His  Ambitions,  or  Pipe 
Dreams  of  a  Non-Smoker 

With  an  eye  for  gain  and  the  gleam  of  Mam- 
mon on  his  nose, 
The  master  of  the  nickel  strolled 
Into  the  publications  office  once  on  a  day. 
( He  docked  his  clerks  for  three  hours  pay 
Because  sales  didn't  hold  up  while  he  was 
out  ) . 

Well,  he  came  in  and  he  looked  around  and 
he  says. 

No  wonder  you  scribbling  fellers  never  come 

down  to  the  canteen, 
I  can't  blame  you  much,  but  we've  got  real, 

good  stuff  down  there. 
The  best  sandwiches,  ever  try  our  peanuts? 

well,  you've  certainly  got 
A  nice  place  here.    I'd  like  to  have  this  for  the 

canteen,  I  could 
Make  a  lot  of  money  right  here  in  this  joint, 

I'm  here  to  tell  you, 
Why,  I  could  take  this  whole  school  and 
We  wouldn't  need  an  endowment  in  six 

months,  I'd  put  this  thing  on  a 
Paying  basis,  I'd  make  money,  yes,  sir,  they 

don't  charge  enough  here 
And  I'm  telling  you  if  a  college  education  is 

worth  anything 
Like  they  say  it  is,  why  I'd  charge  'em  plenty, 

I'll  tell  you,  yes,  sir, 
They  say  I'm  here  to  make  money  and  they're 

telling  the  truth,  yes,  sir, 
I'm  here  to  run  the  canteen  and  I  hope  I  can 

get  a  college  education,  yes,  sir. 
If  I  can  find  time  to  go  to  classes,  why  you 

know  I'm  not  losing  by  lossage, 
That  is,  any  more  than  one-one-hundrdeth 

percent  of  the  total 
Sales  volume  per  day,  which  means  that  the 

total  income  of  the  Wofford  canteen — 
That's  me,  Ed  K.  Jolly, 

Is  making  all  the  law  allows,  and  that's  the 
truth,  yes,  sir. 


Love  and  Money  Don't  Mix,  or  A  Gold- 
Digger  Finds  It  Hard  Diggings 

And  then,  I  said,  Ed  K.,  let's  go  out  to  La- 

Motte's, 
And  Ed  didn't  say  anything, 
And  I  said  I  can't  love  on  an  empty  stomach, 
And  Ed  says,  well,  and  I  says,  Ed,  I'm  real 

hungry, 

And  he  still  didn't  say  anything. 

After  a  while  Ed  says,  I'll  buy  you  a  coke, 

and  he  felt  around  in  his  pocket 
And  I  heard  a  lot  of  change  rattling. 
And  Ed  looked  up  right  quick  and  said,  just 

keys,  I'm  broke, 
And  I  said,  well,  I'm  hungry,  so  I'll  buy  the 

eats, 

So  we  went  to  LaMotte's  and  Ed  ordered  a 

steak  sandwich 
And  I  didn't  have  but  fifty  cents. 
And  so  I  got  a  cuppacawfee. 
Ed  says,  I  enjoyed  it  a  lot,  and  I  says,  I'm  glad 

you  did, 

And  he  said,  you  needn't  be  so  sarcastic  about 
it, 

Remember,  I  furnshed  the 
Car, 

And  the  tires, 

And  the  oil, 

And  the  gasoline. 

And  the  windshield  wiper, 

And  the  door  handles  you've  been  leaning  on 

all  night. 
And  remember  the  wear  and  tear  on 
Brakes, 

The  seat  covers. 
The  steering  wheel, 
The  gear  shift. 
The  floor  board. 

And  remember,  it  costs  money  to  ride  around 
in  a  car. 

And  I  haven't  got  the  money  to  afford  to  buy 

you  all  you  can  hold. 
When  you  live  at  home  and  should  have  eaten 

there  in  the  first  place. 
And,  of  course  this  sandwich  was  good  and  I 

appreciate  it. 
But  you  should  have  bought  it  and  deep 

down  in  your  own  heart  you  know 
It  was  only  fair  and  right — 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  non 

double-standard  economic  system 
Which  I  invented,  for  boys  and  girls,  for  my 

own  personal  purposes 
At  the  age  of  three  and  one-quarter  years, 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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WHEN  HARVEST  COMES 

P.y  (;I<:()K(;K  RI-JvVJvS,  JK. 


THlvSl^:  collcf^c  ffllcrs  call  a  lot  o'  stories  we've 
heered  all  our  lives  by  the  name  o'  "folk  lore," 
which  I  figger  means  they  don't  believe  'em.  But 
I  know  the  story  'bout  Johnson  Cauble  hain't  no  farey 
tale.  I  heered  th'  acshul  'count  from  ole  Mrs.  Sut- 
tles  long  years  ago,  an'  she  never  had  no  repitation  fer 
lyin'.  She  was  Cauble's  daughter  an'  was  right  thar 
to  see  ever  bit  uv  hit.  She  was  a  edjicated  woman — 
taught  school  fer  thirty  year — an'  a  moughty  good 
hand  to  tell  a  story.  She  fin'ly  writ  it  down,  an'  I  got 
this  copy  uv  hit. 

*      *  * 

My  father  was  of  Irish  descent  but  was  born  in 
America.  He  was  thirty  years  old  before  he  ever  lived 
in  the  mountains.  He  came  to  North  Carolina  from 
Pennsylvania  when  Monroe  was  president,  and  two  or 
three  years  later  married  the  daughter  of  the  farmer 
he  was  working  for.  He  settled  on  a  piece  of  land 
around  on  the  back  side  of  Nigger  mountain,  and  that's 
whei-e  he  raised  his  family  and  lived  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

There  were  five  of  us  children.  I  was  the  young- 
est. Andrew  was  the  oldest.  Bertha  next,  then  Rob- 
ert, and  Aaron.  It  was  a  small  family  for  those  days, 
but  Papa  and  Mamma  were  both  past  thirty  when  they 
married. 

Papa  was  a  very  religious  man.  He  always  read 
to  us  out  of  the  Bible  every  night  and  had  prayers.  He 
believed  that  everything  that  happened  was  by  direct 
action  of  either  the  Lord  or  the  Devil.  Like  when  I 
slipped  off  from  home  one  time  to  go  fishing  with  my 
brother,  and  fell  and  broke  my  arm.  Papa  said  the 
Lord  was  punishing  me  for  being  disobedient.  An- 
other time  we  were  all  going  to  church  in  the  buggy 
and  the  horse  took  sick.  We  had  to  leave  him  and 
walk  back  home,  and  he  died  the  next  day.  Papa  said 
the  Devil  was  trying  to  keep  him  from  raising  his  chil- 
dren right. 

As  Papa  grew  older  he  got  so  he  would  sit  around 
lots  of  times  reading  the  Bible  out  loud  and  predicting 
destruction  on  the  world.  I  was  too  young  to  think 
much  about  it.  But  I  heard  my  brothers  talk  about  it 
sometimes,  and  they  thought  Papa  was  getting  a  little 
queer.  Yet  he  was  absolute  boss  around  his  house, 
and  nobody  ever  dared  go  against  him.  That's  why 
things  came  out  like  they  did. 

One  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1852 — I  was  just 
fourteen  years  old — we  saw  Papa  come  limping  into 
the  yard,  and  we  knew  something  was  wrong.  He  was 
over  sixty  years  old,  but  usually  very  active.    We  could 


tell,  too,  by  the  way  hi-  looked  at  us,  that  sonict liin^'  had 
h,-i|)pened.  I'.ertha  called  Mamma  anfl  she  caiiif  ')Ut 
on  the  front  porch.  Papa  came  u[)  to  the  ijorch  and 
didn't  say  a  word  until  Mamma  asked  him,  "What's 
the  matter,  Johnson?" 

'T've  seen  the  beginnin'  of  the  end,  Elsie,"  he 
answered.  We  didn't  know  what  he  meant,  so  we 
waited  for  him  to  go  on  talking.  He  came  up  on  the 
porch  and  showed  us  his  leg.  There  were  several 
ragged  incisions  that  were  bleeding.  "Mad  dog,"  he 
said  with  finality. 

"Mad  dog!"  Mamma  exclaimed,  "Oh  Lordy !"  We 
were  terrified. 

"He  came  running  up  the  hill."  Papa  continued. 
"I  saw  him  and  got  a  stick,  but  he  bit  me  before  I 
could  hit  him.    He's  dead  now." 

Mamma  always  knew  what  to  do.  She  took  Papa 
inside  and  washed  his  leg  and  dressed  it.  She  sent 
Andrew  to  the  Thomsons'  house  about  ten  miles  away 
to  get  a  madstone.  That  was  the  closest  place  we  could 
get  one.  Papa  told  us  there  was  no  use  in  trying  any- 
thing. "It's  judgment  from  the  Lord,"  he  said.  "I'm 
done  for." 

"Don't  talk  thataway,  Johnson,"  Mamma  said.  I 
remember  I  ran  away  and  cried  when  I  heard  Papa 
say  that.    I  expected  him  to  die  in  a  few  hours. 

Andrew  brought  the  madstone  and  several  neigh- 
bors. They  applied  the  stone,  and  Papa  kept  telling 
them  it  would  do  no  good.  Somebody  suggested  that 
we  ought  to  take  him  to  Jefferson,  which  was  the  near- 
est town,  to  a  doctor,  but  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

The  stone  stuck  for  a  few  hours  and  then  fell  off. 
Mamma  boiled  it  in  milk  and  the  milk  turned  green. 
She  poured  the  milk  behind  the  backlog  in  the  fire- 
place and  put  the  stone  on  Papa's  leg  again.  It  didn't 
stick  that  time,  but  we  hoped  it  had  done  its  work. 

In  a  few  days  Papa  was  out  working  again  as  usual. 
We  had  about  seventy  acres  of  land.  Over  half  of  it 
was  so  rocky  and  steep  we  couldn't  cultivate  it,  so  we 
used  it  for  pasture  land.  We  raised  sheep,  cattle,  tur- 
keys, guineas,  chickens,  and  horses,  and  most  of  our 
food.  There  were  several  acres  of  bottom  land  on  our 
creek  that  grew  very  good  corn  and  hay.  Papa  had  a 
small  still  and  made  his  own  liquor.  All  these  things 
kept  us  pretty  busy,  and  Papa  went  right  on  tending  to 
liis  crops  and  running  things  just  like  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. He  never  said  anything  about  the  mad  dog, 
and  we  were  afraid  to  mention  it.  ^^'e  worked  harder 
that  summer  than  we  ever  had  worked  before. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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TOWARDS  A  BETTER 

UNDERSTANDING 


I. 

WE  live  in  a  day  when  enough  history  is  made 
each  month  to  fill  volumes.  We  listen  to  news 
reports  by  the  hour,  read  commentaries,  in- 
terpretations and  analyses  of  the  news,  yet,  we  are  as 
much  surprised  at  each  new  turn  of  history  as  at  the 
last.  Most  of  us,  in  our  attention  to  day  by  day  prog- 
ress of  world  events,  fail  to  see  in  these  events  any 
integrated  significance.  We  see  no  purposes  being  ful- 
filled, no  definite  course  of  history  being  pursued.  To 
such  persons  the  vast  implications  of  the  great  social 
and  economic  forces  at  work  in  the  World  are  ob- 
scured and  lost  in  a  maze  of  irreconcilable  incidents. 

In  order  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  resultant  con- 
fusion, many  try  to  localize  the  causes  of  these  great 
movements  in  one  people  or  more  specifically  in  the 
personality  of  one  man. 

Such  was  done  internally  in  the  United  States  by 
those  who,  in  recent  years,  displayed  a  "lack  of  confi- 
dence" in  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Millions  sincerely  believed 
that  if  he  and  his  were  somehow  removed  from  the 
scene,  prosperity  would  flourish  and  six  percent  invest- 
ments would  return.  They  failed  to  see  what  all 
thoughtful  people  now  realize;  namely,  that  influences 
and  forces  far  greater  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  at 
work  in  the  American  economy. 

Internationally  this  effort  at  localization  has  oc- 
curred in  the  attempt  to  center  the  causes  of  the  present 
World  conflict  in  the  person  of  Adolph  Hitler.  But 
we  must  realize  again  -that  without  a  sympathetic 
milieu,,  Hitler  would  be  practically  impotent.  He  is 
not  a  Cause  but  an  Instrument  of  more  dynamic  forces. 

Unless  we  shelve  these  simple  explanations  and  try 
intelligently  to  understand  and  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
cataclysmic  forces  of  contemporary  history,  our  cause 
may  be  irremediably  lost. 

II. 

Present-day  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Japan  and 
many  a  lesser  country  show  one  dominant  characteris- 
tic of  our  age — collectivism.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  the  last  two  decades  in  any  of  these  countries  will 
show  the  process  that  has  made  collectivism  necessary. 
It  has  been  brought  about  through  evolution  but  it  is 
being  ultimately  instituted  by  a  revolution.  Thus, 
many  have  seen  the  present  conflict  as  a  world  move- 
ment towards  regimentation. 

Let  it  suffice  here  to  examine  this  trend  in  our  own 
nation  from  which  a  parallel  for  other  countries  can  be 
drawn. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  sensed  such  a  development  when 


early  in  his  administration  he  spoke  of  the  "passing  of 
frontiers."  When  our  country  was  new,  when  our 
resources  were  plentiful  and  when  frontiers  were  vast, 
our  industries  were  supplied  with  new  capital  by  the 
opening  of  virgin  territories.  Now  that  these  frontiers 
have  been  exploited,  our  continent  become  rounded  out 
and  our  population  become  more  or  less  stable,  it  has 
become  necessary  for  government  to  extend  more  and 
more  aid  to  industry.  This  practice,  it  is  now  realized, 
is  indispensable  and  cannot  be  stopped  without  disrupt- 
ing our  whole  economy. 

Those  who  will  not  accept  this  position  say  that  our 
frontiers  are  no  longer  in  the  forests  but  in  the  labora- 
tories. "Think  of  the  inherent  possibilities"  they  say, 
"of  research  and  invention.  They  will  supply  capital 
for  industry." 

These  progressionists  adhere  to  an  argument  that 
has  been  refuted  by  the  course  of  events  in  the  World 
of  the  past  three  years.  History  is  not  a  sequence  that 
pursues  a  fixed  upward  course  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  economic  and  social  systems  and  institutions 
now  extant.  History  moves  in  cycles  with  definite 
characteristics  that  often  upset  and  even  deny  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  preceding  cycle. 

So,  the  day  of  "rugged  individualism"  has  passed 
to  be  surplanted  by  an  era  of  social  planning.  Nazism 
and  Fascism  are  not  the  waves  of  the  future,  but  col- 
lectivism is — not  because  a  few  men  in  public  office 
have  desired  it  so,  but  because  natural  forces  have 
made  it  so.  Few  Americans  will  accept  this.  They 
are  impervious  to  the  fact  that  Socialism  is  inevitable, 
indeed,  is  already  upon  us. 

III. 

Another  actuality,  inherent  in  what  has  been  said, 
but  even  more  compelling  in  shaping  our  destiny,  is 
this :  the  World  economy  is  still  one  of  scarcity.  Proof 
of  this  may  be  determined  by  examining  the  wealth  of 
our  nation,  the  richest  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If 
we  divide  our  national  income  of  76  billions  by  our 
population  of  130  millions  we  obtain  a  per  capita  wealth 
of  about  $560 !  Yet,  a  Commission  of  Technocratic 
Study  reports  that  if^  American  industry  were  ope- 
rated at  capacity  an  income  of  $3,500  could  be  guar- 
anteed to  every  family  of  four.  Lord  Leverhume  of 
Britain  made  the  statement  recently  that  the  needful 
food,  clothing  and  comforts  could  be  supplied  every 
person  the  World  over  with  only  one  hour's  work  per 
week  from  everybody  capable ! 

Yes,  for  the  first  time  in  his  history  mankind  has 
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the  nc'cH'Ssai'v  a,L;riciilliir;il,  iiidiisl rial  ami  lrai:s|Mirla 
tional  iiicaiis  lu  proxidt^  ai:  cToiKiiny  o  I'  plenty.  W  liy, 
tlu'ii,  since  we  liavt'  these  means  is  there  nol  a  ])lenly 
for  ever_\()ne?  Marchini;  armies  today  are  i-esoundin.i^ 
this  (|uestion. 

The  ansvvi'r  is  found  in  the  intense  nationalism  and 
jealousy  among  nations.  i'".ach  eoiuitry  has  heen  so 
concerned  with  developing  its  o-k'h  industry,  culture 
and  ideals  that  it  has  failed  to  insure  and  i)erpetuate 
its  progress  hy  contrihuting  to  the  develo])ment  of 
oilier  countrie;;  and  raising  their  standards  of  living. 
Arrogant  nationalism  has  proved  an  obstruction  in  the 
face  of  industry's  rapid  development.  Harry  Scher- 
man  in  a  recent  essay  expresses  this  concept  when  he 
says  :  "While  economic — and  cultural — world-unifica- 
tion has  been  speeded  up,  political  unification  has  lag- 
ged. That  lag  has  meant  endless  obstruction.  The 
economic  interests  of  the  greater  portion  of  mankind 
demand  that  this  lag  must  cease.  There  can  be  no  end 
to  periodic  world-wide  war  until  the  peoples  of  the 
Earth  use  their  intelligence,  in  some  way,  to  progress 
as  much  toward  political  unification  as,  quite  plainly, 
they  now  have  in  their  economic  and  cultural  relation- 
ships." 

If  then,  we  regard  industrial  progress  as  the  great 
unifier  of  mankind  and  nationalism  as  the  barrier  to 
this  unification,  the  problem  at  the  center  of  the  mod- 
ern World  resolves  itself  into  a  basic  struggle  between 
industry,  a  force  that  could  provide  an  end  to  want, 
and  nationalism. 

Hitler  has  ended  this  conflict  in  Germany  by  na- 
tionalizing industry  and  miHtarizing  the  whole  Ger- 
man economy.  Instilling  into  his  people  that  they  are 
the  "have  nots,"  he  would  fortify  this  solution  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  World.  We  will  accept  no  such  so- 
lution. 

IV. 

With  these  ideas  as  a  background  the  smoke  of  the 
battlefield  clears,  current  history  gains  coherence  and 
men  like  Adolph  Hitler  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  find 
their  rightful  places.  Our  purpose  becomes  plain :  We 
fight  to  see  who  shall  run  the  collectivist  World  of  the 
future  that  must  provide  "Freedom  from  Want."  Will 
it  be  run  by  a  Nazi  tyranny  or  will  it  be  interpreted  by 
our  leadership  and  tempered  by  Democratic  Ideals  ? 

It  was  an  understanding  of  these  purposes  that  led 
Russel  W.  Davenport  to  write  in  the  July  issue  of 
Fortune :  "We  live  today  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution 
— a  revolution  against  scarcity.  So  far  we  have  al- 
lowed Hitler  to  claim  that  revolution.  But  we  need 
not  do  so.  There  exists  within  us  the  elements  of  a 
leadership  new  to  the  world ;  a  leadership  by  which  we 
could  make  that  revolution  ours  and  channel  its  great 
forces  into  the  free  life  for  the  development  of  a  free 
world. 

"The  essence  of  all  the  principles  involved  is  the 


Christian  dodrnie.  Il  now  lra,->ally  ricar  thai  vvc 
Ain(Ti(  air,  <  annol  ll..ni  isli,  nnle  by  oni  poliri.-,  anfl 
coniniilnienls  we  (ausc  olln'i  pinple.  lo  llonridi.  We 
eaniiot  even  hope  to  keep  freedom  Mllle--,  we  helj; 
others  to  he  free." 


EARTH-TREADERS 

We  of  the  Earth  tread  the  Earth  as  madmen. 

Euriously 
Without  reason 

We  pace  the  streets  up  and  down 
Curiously  gazing  unseeingly 
Into  the  eyes  forever  passing. 

We  are  madmen   drawing   patterns   in  the 

sand  .  .  . 
Treading  .  .  .  treading  .  .  .  treading 
Into  the  late  hours  of  the  night 
Quaking  with  love  and  fear  and  wonder  ;  .  . 
Searching  .  .  .  searching  .  .  .  searching. 

Who  has  found  this  dream  contentment? 
Who  but  knows  its  meaning? 

We  must  forever  hasten  .  .  .  hasten  .  .  .  hasten 
Before  a  relentless  nameless  force  .  .  . 
Lured  by  an  unknown  unseen  dream. 

Who  has  found  this  dream  contentment? 
Who  but  knows  its  meaning? 

We  of  the  Earth  tread  the  Earth  as  madmen. 

— Archie  Beckelheimer,  Jr. 


A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

The  Editor  of  The  Jourxal,  who  misjudged  the 
public  mind  in  thinking  that  an  article,  "The  Freshman 
Speaks,"  which  appeared  in  the  March  i-sue  of  this 
magazine,  was  innocuous,  takes  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  he  would  have  deleted  the  whole  article  if  he 
had  imagined  anyone  would  have  so  nn>con>trued  his 
intentions  as  to  consider  it  other  than  humorous.  The 
Editor  sincerely  regrets  that  his  feeble  attempt  at  com- 
edy was  misunderstood. 

The  Editor. 
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THIS  CIVILIZED  SPECIES 

By  ARCHIE  BECKELHEIMER,  JR. 


Characters : 

William  Carston,  a  district  attorney. 
JiiRRY  Phillips,  a  criminal  lawyer. 
A  Restaurant  Manager. 
A  Waitress. 
Three  Drunk  Men. 
Four  Policemen. 


Time:  The  Present. 

Scene:  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  restaurant.  At  the  right 
is  the  entrance.  A  few  feet  from  the  door  up  stage 
is  the  cigar  counter,  on  top  of  zvhicli  rest  the  cash 
register  and  a  telephone.  The  cigar  counter  cvtends 
only  slightly  past  right  center.  Here  another  coun- 
ter, somewhat  lower,  and  with  stools  in  front  of  it, 
begins,  extending  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
left  wing.  At  left  center  down  stage  is  a  table,  at 
which  two  men  are  sitting.  Further  to  the  left  is  an- 
other table.  High  up  on  the  wall  behind  the  counter 
is  a  large  clock,  whose  hands  indicate  that  it  is  10:15. 
Electric  lamps  hang  in  a  left-to-right  row  from  the 
ceiling.  They  are  all  burning,  for  it  is  night. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  the  restaurant  manager  is  standing 
beliind  the  cash  register  smoking  and  reading  a  news- 
paper. He  is  a  short,  dark-skinned  man,  about  thirty- 
fiz'e  years  old,  whose  Jiair  has  turned  gray  prema- 
turely. He  wears  a  liglit-tan  coat  and  smokes  and 
reads  tlirougliout  the  play.  The  waitress,  a  tall, 
course-lookiug .  xelloiv-haired  girl,  is  staiulinc/  behind 
tlie  counter,  zvliich  she  occasionally  zvipes  off  zvith  a 
towel. 

Phillips  and  Carston  are  sitting  at  the  table  nearest  tlie 
center  of  the  stage.  Phillips  is  a  soft,  plump  young 
man  of  thirty.  He  has  black  Iiair  and  unusually  long 
sideburns.  His  zueak  chin  and  Iiis  jaunty  air,  the 
continually  pleasant  look  on  his  clean-sliaz'cn  face 
suggest  a  man  zvho  zvorrics  little  about  anything — 
and  cares  less. 

Carston  is  fifty  years  old,  very  tall,  and  ncrz'ous.  All 
of  the  movements  of  his  body  arc  fast  and  jerky. 
His  reddish-brown  hair  is  thinning.  His  keen  eyes 
rove  constantly,  apparently  noticing  everything. 

The  two  men  are  devouring  the  last  few  morsels  of 
food  on  their  plates. 


Carston 

Well,  Jerry,  pretty  good  steak,  eh? 

Phillips 

Yep,  sure  is.    Best  I've  had  in  a  long  time. 


Carston 

I  said  I'd  bring  you  to  a  place  where  you  could  get  a 
real  steak,  didn't  I?  I'm  a  man  of  my  word,  you 
know. 

Phillips 

Good  food  for  such  a  small  place.  I  would  never  have 
suspected  it.  Guess  I'll  be  coming  here  pretty  often 
now. 

Carston 

They  really  know  how  to  cook  steaks — juicy  and  rare — 
just  perfect. 

Phillips 

Yeah.    (Grunts).    Eeaves  me  a  little  too  full  though. 
Carston 

(Laughing) .  That's  all  right.  It's  good  for  you.  It 
takes  a  good  steak  to  make  a  good  lawyer,  you  know. 
(Phillips  picks  up  his  coffee  cup  and  drains  the  last 
drop.  Carston,  more  seriously).  Now,  this  little 
matter  I  mentioned  to  you  this  afternoon.  How 
would  it  suit  you? 

Phillips  ' 

(Coughs).  I  don't  know.  Haven't  had  a  chance  to 
think  it  over. 

Carston 

Well,  it's  a  good  proposition,  all  right.    All  you  have 
to  do  is  lose  that  case  next  week.    In  other  words, 
you  don't  have  to  do  anything;  just  do  nothing. 
Phillips 
It  might  hurt  my  reputation. 

Carston 

No,  not  a  chance  in  the  world.  Take  it  from  me, 
Jerry,  with  all  the  victories  you've  got  under  your 
belt,  your  reputation  is  not  at  stake:  I've  had  lots 
of  experience  and  I  ought  to  know. 

Phillips 

(Indecisively) .    Well,  I  don't  know.    I'll  think  it  over. 
Carston 

( Soniezi'hat  insinuatingly).  You're  not  worried  about 
that  nigger  client  of  yours,  are  you  ?  You  don't  really 
care  what  happens  to  him,  do  you  ?  Why,  he's  just 
a  nigger,  you  know. 

Phillips 

Of  course  I'm  not  worried  about  him.  Why  should  I 
be  ?  The  only  thing  that  worries  me  is  my  reputa- 
tion. What'll  people  think?  So  far  I  haven't  lost 
very  many  cases. 

Carston 

Don't  worry  about  that !  Just  one  case  lost  won't  hurt 
you  a  bit.  (Continued  on  Page  21) 
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THE  PASSING  of  JAMES  McSWAIN 

liy  JACK  I'I'.l/rS 


This  is  .111  clTcn-t  (if  a  mcnilicr  of  llir  "Legion  of 
Ihc  UaniiK'cl."  However,  treat  it  witli  some  tol- 
erance. This  is  not  a  masterpiece  so  consider  Ihe 
margin  for  error.  I  have  temporarily  titled  it  "The 
Passing  of  James  McSwain,"  hut  this  .sounds  a  trifle 
like  Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Jack  FiiL'r.s. 


THE  boy  was  dejected,  his  face  grey  with  dis- 
illusion and  bleak  with  astonishment.  The  boy 
had  lost  his  job,  that  frfty  hours  a  week  which  he 
spent  in  a  grubby,  greasy  grocery  store  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars. But  no,  look  again,  the  boy  is  glad  that  he  isn't 
the  target  of  the  jokes  and  digs  of  the  counter  loafers 
and  yellow-toothed,  scraggly-bearded  sharecroppers. 
He  is  glad  to  desert  those  shooting  pains  in  his  calves, 
to  leave  the  two  for  a  nickel  striped  pencil,  the  red 
sales  tickets,  and  whining,  complaining  fiies. 

Why  then  is  this  boy  miserable?  Why  does  his 
face  seem  so  lifeless  and  drawn?  Where  is  the  sparkle 
of  his  youthful  eye,  the  co'.or  in  his  full  cheeks?  But 
now  look  at  the  boy's  shoes.  They  are  dusty,  dull 
gray  from  trudging  on  the  sandy  country  roads.  Look 
at  his  eyes,  his  throat.  See  that  longing,  the  near  tear, 
the  tight  throat.  And  look  in  his  garage,  on  chocks  of 
wood,  an  automobile.  See  the  bare  hubs,  the  tireless 
wheels  against  the  wall.  This  boy  has  lost  his  excuse 
for  living,  his  car  is  stored  "for  the  duration." 

What  is  this  story,  young  brother?  Tell  the  tale, 
empty  your  he?.rt.    Talk  yourself  out  of  your  misery. 

The  boy  graduated  from  high  school  a  year  or  so 
ago.  Not  with  honors  but  at  least  with  good  wishes. 
That  night  in  the  auditorium  he  took  his  diploma, 
heard  the  heartless,  mechanical  "Good  luck,  James" 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  flip  of 
the  tassel  and  he  was  free.    Yes,  free,  free  to  dig  the 
backwoods  dirt,  to  disc  new  ground,  to  grub  the  gat- 
den,  and  to  fight  the  droning,  bloody  mosquito. 
"Get  the  cows,  James." 
"Stay  at  the  barns  tonight,  son." 
"Take  the  horse  to  the  blacksmith,  boy." 
And  the  boy  felt  himself  slipping,  sliding  into  the 
rut  of  the  ancient,  bewdiiskered   farmer.    The  long 
nights,  the  fierce  sun,  the  driving  torrents  of  the  spring 
rains,  blue-mold,  boll-weevil,  wheat-rust.  Everywhere 
the  boy  went,  he  cursed  his  farmer's  fate. 

Then  one  day  in  early  September  the  boy  saw  from 
the  long  porch  a  new  car  turn  into  the  narrow  road 
and  saw  its  whirling,  dusty  cloud  of  greeting.   The  car 
stopped  and  a  inan  stepped  out.    "Want  a  job,  son?" 
"Why  I  'spose  so !" 


"Need  extra  help  for  tobacco  season  and  I'll  need 
you  later  for  Cliri-4mas  and  seeding  time." 

"Well,  I'd  best  ask  paw.  lie  iinghtiii'  let  me  leave 
the  farm." 

"Think  it  over  and  lei  me  know  by  Saturda\-." 

And  that  is  how  James  McSuaiii  u<-iit  tr.  \\orl;  at 
Lee  West's  department  store.  Xow  passed  niglit-  ol 
deep  sleep,  the  early  rising  and  the  long  walk  to  town. 
The  boy  grew  tired,  desperately  tired  of  the  walking, 
of  the  sandwich  and  milkshake  dinners,  the  long  nights 
at  home.  Then  the  boy  decided.  He  had  tobacco 
money  saved,  he  was  working,  he  was  his  own  inan. 
Desire  drove  him  on,  pushed  him,  made  him  choose. 

"So  you  want  a  car,  James?" 

"Yessir,  Mr.  Williams.  We  need  one  to  come  in  to 
work  and  then  we  kin  haul  'bacco  in  it." 

"Well,  we've  a  nice  looking  '39  tudor  over  here. 
Sweet  running.  Doesn't  burn  any  oil.  Old  maid  school 
teacher  had  it,  never  drove  it  over  forty-five." 

"Yes,  son,  sign  on  the  dotted  line." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  You've  filled  her  with  gas  and 
oil."   And  that  '39  tudor  became  the  McSwain  chariot. 

The  boy  became  a  clock-watcher,  longing  for  that 
hour  for  dinner,  yearning  for  the  six  o'clock  whistle, 
so  he  could  drive  that  '39  tudor.  The  boy  drove,  drove 
recklessly,  without  regard  for  that  slow^  motor  of  the 
old  maid  school  teacher.  And  the  boy  turned  to 
thoughts  of  love,  looked  at  the  faimier's  daughters  as 
they  came  in  the  store,  looked  at  their  saddle  oxfords, 
their  bare  legs,  their  short  skirts,  watched  them  bounce 
down  the  stairs  from  the  upstairs  departments. 

Then  war.  The  boy  laughed.  He  wouldn't  be 
drafted,  it  would  be  over  in  six  months.  So  he  drove 
on  and  on,  regardless  of  time  or  wear.  Christmas 
passed  and  with  it  passed  the  golden  age  of  James  ]Mc- 
Swain.  For  then  came  the  order  freezing  automobiles 
and  tires.  The  boy  needed  new  tires,  too.  At  most 
he  had  three  months  rubber  and  that  only  for  going 
to  and  from  work. 

The  boy  still  laughed ;  he  could  get  tires.  Certainly 
they  wouldn't  dri\'e  cars  otT  the  road.  AMiy  war  was 
far  away,  war  had  to  traverse  wide  oceans. 

But  war  waits  for  no  oceans,  war  is  not  over  be- 
cause some  youth  snaps  his  fingers.  E\-en  the  sound  of 
fifty  billion  dollars  spent  on  armaments  meant  nothing 
to  Mars  and  his  men  of  war. 

Now  begrudging,  whining,  the  boy  gave  up  his 
wild  and  reckless  midnight  dashes  and  his  ruthless, 
thoughtless  careening.    The  days  slid  b}-,  war  went  on. 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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THE  OCEAN 

By  GEORGE  B.  BEACH 


THERE  it  rolls,  moody  and  silent,  the  primeval 
and  mystic  Atlantic.  Grey  its  waters  are,  and 
locked  in  its  murky  depths  are  the  monsters  of 
its  bloody,  secret  battles,  and  the  unexplored  caves, 
plains  and  hills  of  its  bottom,  teeming  with  vicious  life. 

There  it  shimmers,  blue-green  and  gem-l.ke,  the 
soft  and  lustrous  Gulf.  Swift  squalls,  merciless  and 
terrible  to  man,  and  then  this  too  beautiful  summery 
radiance  which  laughs  at  you  from  each  pearly  drop 
and  every  finger-crested  wave,  crashing  in  to  shore. 

Yonder  it  shines,  vast  and  virgin,  the  smooth 
depths  of  the  far-extending  Pacific.  These  are  the 
oceans  immediately  bordering  the  shores  of  the  land 
we  call  our  own. 

Man  can  rave  and  fret  out  his  little  life  upon  earth, 
but  the  ocean  never  changes,  although  it  changes  in 
form  every  day.  The  sea  is  always  the  sea,  beautiful 
at  times,  deceptive  in  its  enchanting  loveliness,  but 
always  containing  in  hiding  the  satanic  demon  which 
drives  and  spews  and  roars  thundering  against  every 
rocky  promontory  jutting  bravely  out  into  its  savage 
arms. 

If  there  is  any  eternity  about  the  world,  it  is  not 
on  land,  where  the  mechanical,  cyclic  renascence  of 
plant  life  occurs  with  monotonous  regularity  every 
year.  But  the  breath  of  eternity  lies  on  the  beautiful 
lips  of  the  sea,  which  today  is,  and  tomorrow  is  to  be. 

The  sea  sees  about  everything  there  is  to  see,  the 
strange  and  the  common,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  dull 
and  the  exciting.  It  saw  the  first  breath-taking  crawl- 
ing out  onto  land,  when  Nature  made  the  momentous 
decision  to  link  the  water  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
earth  on  the  other.  It  felt  the  pride  and  the  pangs  of 
the  old  Eve  when  its  children  evolved  into  land  ani- 
mals millions  of  years  ago.  It  saw  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years  of  activity  which  took  place  in  the 
Asiatic  basin,  the  fertile  mother-land  of  all  humanity, 
but  these  things  are  not  recorded  for  human  memory. 
The  ocean  saw  the  barges  of  the  Pharoahs,  and  the 
cruel,  sweating  labor  which  went  into  the  building  of 
the  Pyramids.  It  heard  the  golden  words  of  Demos- 
thenes as  he  walked  the  Attic  beach,  haranguing  the 
restless  waves  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  It  saw  the  fleets 
of  Hannibal  sweep  across  the  Mediterranean  to  invade 
Rome. 

It  saw  dimly  from  a  distance  a  band  of  Asiatic 
nomads  swoop  down  on  Western  Europe  and  take 
charge  of  affairs  for  a  space  of  years.    And  it  saw  Cro- 


Magnon  man,  living  in  sea-caves,  drawing  his  crude 
pictures  on  the  moist  limestone  walls  of  his  house, 
and  his  gradual  rise  to  civilization. 

The  sea  then  carried  the  Spaniard  and  the  Por- 
tuguese on  its  tireless  back  into  new  wealth  and  op- 
portunity. It  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  political  state 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  under  the  in- 
trepid leadership  of  a  mad  pirate.  It  saw  the  clean-cut 
whalers  of  New  England  kill  its  provident  lords,  the 
whales.  It  saw  the  Japanese  artists  cunningly  watch- 
ing its  wave-fronds  for  material  for  delicate  cherry- 
blossom  prints. 

The  sea  has  carried  the  weight  of  man's  multiplied 
navies  and  all  his  assorted  commerce  in  slaves  and 
chattels,  and  still  has  remained  clean,  titanx,  and  liter- 
ally untaiued.  Man  has  brought  the  river  to  taw,  has 
dug  his  way  through  mountains,  and  filled  up  many 
low  places,  but  he  must  confess  his  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  sea. 

The  sea  went  sighing  and  moaning,  and  it  saw 
Claude  Debussy  pacing  its  shores,  writing  its  song  in 
his  immortal  music.  It  saw  a  German  admii'al  point- 
ing a  menacing  finger  to  the  clifTs  across  the  English 
channel.  It  saw  a  resolute  Italian  peasant  striding 
along  its  shores  and  muttering  about  the  recreation  of 
the  glories  of  ancient  Rome.  It  saw  a  great  Ameri- 
can busy  fishing  and  thinking  subconsciously  about  the 
destiny  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

O  ocean,  bearer  of  the  world's  commerce  and  still 
untainted,  treasure  store  of  all  the  wealth  that  men 
fight  for  and  die  for,  on  land,  unlimited  mother  of  us 
all,  and  yet  a  Father  Neptune  too,  avenging  and  un- 
changed, what  is  the  song  of  your  future?  What  will 
you  see  in  the  centuries  that  lie  ahead? 

Will  you  see  great  fleets  skimming  your  broad  sur- 
faces, bound  on  missions  of  friendship  and  trust?  Or 
will  you  see  every  part  of  the  human  family  ampu- 
tated surgically  from  every  other  part?  Will  you  be 
the  antiseptic  salt  that  keeps  the  virus  of  hatred  from 
spreading  further?  Will  the  mournful  wail  of  De- 
bussy and  his  song  of  the  wind  and  the  waves  ever 
reach  the  heights  of  an  enharinonic  melody? 

Rush  cn,  O  Ocean,  in  silence,  and  pound  the  shores 
of  the  retreating  land,  for  in  silence  your  proud  and 
exultant  secret  is  buried,  and  in  silence  it  must  remain. 
But  in  your  very  silence  you  are  strong,  vital,  un- 
tamed, and  alive,  and  your  song  may  be  some  far-ofl: 
day  a  song  of  man's  own  freedom,  strength,  vitality, 
and  untamed  courage. 
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GUY  WITH  GUTS 

r.y  ARCMIIh:  I'.l'X'KlvMII'IMI-:!^ 


JI':RRY  and  Sniilty,  huck  i)rivalc,s,  U.  S.  A.,  sal  in 
a  beer  j^anlcn  lioolli  .^nzzlinf^  \>vvv.  Vor  a  vvliilc 
l)()th  appeared  entirely  sober;  hut,  as  some  human 
mechanisms  ean  stand  only  so  much,  jerr_\  at  last  grew 
talkative,  holdly  and  boastfully  talkative, — which  was 
a  sure  sign  that  he  was  being  influenced  by  something 
other  than  scda  pop.  Smitty,  however,  could  hold  his 
better ;  he  was  gloomy  and  sad-eyed  before  he  drank 
his  first  beer,  and  he  was  stiil  gloomy  and  sad-eyed  to 
exactly  the  same  degree. 

"You  know,"  Jerry  said  loudly,  slapping  the  table 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  "I  got  guts!" 
"Yeah?"  said  Smitty. 

"Sure.  I  ain't  scared  to  do  nothin' !  Anything  no- 
body else'll  do,  I'll  do  it!"  He  slapped  the  table  top 
again  and  looked  at  Smitty  to  see  his  reaction. 

"Yeah?"  said  Smitty  indifl:erently. 

"Yeah!  Why  I'd  go  over  Niagara  in  a  barrel — 
right  now  —  if  you'd  bet  me  twenty-five  bucks  I 
wouldn't  do  it !" 

"Niagara  is  a  thousand  miles  from  here,"  said 
Smitty. 

"I'd  hobo  a  freight  train  to  get  there!"  said  Jerry. 
"I'm  in  the  mood  for  anything." 
"Yeah?"  said  Smitty. 

"O.  K. !  O.  K. !  Maybe  I  wouldn't  hobo  a  freight 
train.  But  I  got  guts,  I  tell  you  !  You  oughta  seen 
me  the  other  day.  I  told  a  sergeant  where  to  go — and 
he  didn't  do  nothin'  about  it  neither." 

"Yeah?"  said  Smitty  and  drained  his  glass. 

"Yeah  !"  Jerry  answered,  annoyed  at  the  other's  in- 
difference. 

"Did  y'ever  tell  a  lady  where  to  go?"  asked  Smitty. 

"No-o,"  Jerry  responded  falteringly,  losing  his 
boldness  for  the  moment.  "But,"  he  went  on,  quickly 
regaining  his  bravado,  "I've  told  "em  plenty  of  other 
things." 

"Yeah?"  said  Smitty. 

"Yeah.    And  I've  made  'em  do  lotsa  things  you 
never  woulda  dreamed  of !" 
"F'rinstance?"  said  Smitty. 

"Listen,  I  got  guts,  I  tell  you  !  Just  two  or  three 
days  ago  I  made  a  swell  lookin'  dame  drive  me  all  over 
town — and  she  prid  all  the  bills." 

"Yeah?"  said  Smitty. 

"Yeah?  And  she  bought  me  beer — all  I  could 
drink.  She  didn't  drink  none,  though.  Acted  kinda 
funny.  But  I  guess  some  of  'em  down  this  way 're 
crazy  like  that  and  don't  drink  none." 

"Yeah?"  said  Smitty. 


"\'(ah!"  said  the  other  excitedly.  "Y'knfnv,  it's 
funny  how  1  met  her  and  it  just  goes  to  prove  I  got 
guts.  There  she  is  drivin'  down  th(.-  street  juM  as  pretty 
as  you  i)lea^.e  in  a  bran'  smackin'  new  Packard,  and 
I'm  walkin'  down  the  street  in  this  licre  monkey  suit, 
and  I  says  to  myself,  'Now  there's  a  nice-lookin'  dame 
drivin'  a  nice-looking  car,  and  I'm  a  nice-lf)okin'  guy 
wearin'  a  nice-lookin'  uniform,  and  I  got  lotsa  guts, 
so  what's  to  keep  me  from  askin'  her  to  take  me  for  a 
ride?'  " 

"Waitress!"  Smitty  intermitted.  "Bring  us  some 
more  beer." 

Jerry  continued.  "And  so  I  says  to  myself.  'What's 
to  keep  me  from  askin'  her  to  take  me  for  a  ride  ?'  She's 
drivin'  along  kinda  slow-like,  so  I  thought  I'd  step  out 
in  front  of  her  and  make  her  stop  and  ask  her  for  a 
ride.  But  before  I  could  start  movin'  she  stops  at  a  red 
light.  So  I  just  steps  up  and  opens  the  door  and  gets 
in.    Boy,  she  was  a  honey  !" 

"Yeah?"  said  Smitty  as  the  beer  arrived. 

"Yeah.  Boy,  she  was  a  honey !  I  tell  you,  buddy, 
I  got  guts !  When  I  got  in  the  car  she  raises  her  eye 
brows  and  says  kinda  highbrow-like,  'Say,  what  is  this, 
a  blitzkrieg?'  And  I  says,  'You  said  it,  lady!'  And 
then  she  says  kinda  tough  like,  'Well,  you'd  better  blitz 
it  out  of  here  before  I  make  you  think  it's  a  blackout !'  " 

"Yeah?"  said  Smitty  looking  at  a  gash  under  Jer- 
ry's eye. 

"Naw!  Naw!"  said  Jerry.  "Got  that  when  I  told 
that  Sergeant  wdiere  to  get  off — but  you  shoulda  seen 
what  I  did  to  him  !" 

"Yeah?"  said  Smitty. 

"Yeah.  And  when  she  says,  'You'd  better  blitz  it 
out  of  here  before  I  make  you  think  it's  a  blackout,' 
I  says,  'Now,  listen,  lady,  I  ain't  no  criminal  and  I 
ain't  even  dangerous — if  y'leave  me  alone.  I'm  a  pri- 
vate in  Uncle  Sam's  army,  and  that  tough  talk  ain't 
gonna  getcha  anywhere  with  me.  Just  do  like  I  want 
you  to  and  ever'  thing'll  be  okey-dokey.' 

"She  kinda  hushes  up  then,  and  the  light  changes, 
and  the  cop  starts  tootin"  his  wdiistle  and  makin'  signs 
for  us  to  move  on.  She's  still  kinda  hot.  though,  but 
she  takes  it  out  on  the  car  and  gives  it  the  gun.  Bo}", 
that  Packard  took  oft"  like  an  airplane  !'" 

"Yeah?"  said  Smitty  indift'erently. 

"Yeah.  And  then  she  starts  zoomin'  down  the 
street  like  an  ambulance,  so  I  had  to  get  kinda  tough 
with  her  agin  and  tell  her  who  was  boss.  And  I  tells 
her  agin  I  ain't  no  criminal  and  I  ain't  got  no  wrong 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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NEW  LIFE 

By  MORRELL  THOMAS 


THE  CHOIR  was  giving  its  version  of  "Near  the 
Cross."  The  night  air  had  not  yet  cooled  under  the 
big  tent  in  which  the  revival  was  being  held.  I 
looked  over  the  sea  of  faces,  faces  which  I  could  dis- 
tinguish even  under  the  glaring  lights  that  strangely  re- 
minded me  of  the  annual  circus  to  which  I  still  looked 
forward  with  undiminishing  interest  and  childish  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  saw  Mr.  Elliot,  the  mayor;  and  Mr.  Jameson,  a 
typical  banker.  In  one  corner  sat  the  inevitable  Mrs. 
Hamrick,  the  newly-elected  president  of  our  Ladies' 
Aid ;  and  across  the  shelter  glaring  at  her  I  recognized 
the  runner-up,  Mrs.  Abbott,  wife  of  the  butcher. 

The  song  was  nearly  over,  and  in  a  moment  I  would 
begin  the  first  service  of  my  life.  I  wanted  this  meet- 
ing to  be  especially  impressive ;  it  wasn't  often  that  a 
college  sophomore  had  my  opportunity. 

I  arose  to  deliver  the  message.  I  opened  my  mouth 
to  speak.  My  attention  was  diverted  to  the  door  of 
the  tent.  There  came  forth  a  twittering  of  feminine 
voices.  In  the  opening  stood  May  Sullivan.  The 
coarsely  beautiful  figure  hesitated  for  a  long  moment. 
And  then  took  a  seat  in  an  obscure  corner.  My  hands 
became  wet ;  beads  of  perspiration  formed  on  my  fore- 
head ;  my  feet  were  cold. 

I  had  often  heard  of  May  —  but  never  in  public. 
Her  name  was  spoken  only  in  whispers  among  the 
closest  of  friends  and  even  then  with  a  definite  inner 
feeling  of  guilt.  As  a  young  boy  I  had  run  past  May's 
"house"  and  had  thrown  rocks  at  the  windows  of  the 
building  and  boyishly  hurled  crude  insults  at  the  in- 
habitants. 

A  thousand  thoughts  rushed  through  my  mind,  and 
I  spoke  but  knew  not  what  I  said.  "The  Scripture  for 
tonight  is  taken  from  .  .  ."  Why  lias  she  come  here? 
"And  she  said,  Behold  thy  sister  in  law  .  .  ."  Why  has 
she  come  here?  "Return  thou  after  thy  sister  in  law." 
Why  lias  she  come  here?  "For  whither  thou  goest,  I 
will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge :  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God."  Hoiv 
can  I  help  her?  "a  beautiful  expression  of  love  .  .  ." 
What  can  I  do?  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  .  .  ."  / 
must  do  something !  On,  and  on,  and  on  raced  my 
thoughts. 

The  sermon  was  finished,  and  it  was  time  for  the 


altar  call.  I  pleaded,  "  'Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  who  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  Will 
yon  come?  Come  while  we  sing  the  first  and  last  stan- 
zas of  'Why  Not  Now.'  " 

We  sang,  but  no  one  came.  "We  all  have  sinned 
and  need  forgiveness.  Open  your  hearts  and  let  Christ 
in.    Give  yourself  to  God  as  we  sing  'Jesus  Calls  Us.'  " 

"Jesus  calls  us  ; 

O'er  the  tumult 

Of  our  life's  wild,  restless  sea, 

Day  by  day 

His  sweet  voice  soundeth, 
Saying,  'Christian,  follow   me.' " 

May  Sullivan  pensively  came  down  the  isle  and 
knelt  at  my  feet. 

"Jesus  calls  us ; 

By  Thy  mercies, 

Saviour,  may  we  hear  Thy  call. 

Give  our  hearts  to 

Thy  obedience. 

Serve  and  love  Thee  best  of  all." 

Others  came,  and  I  prayed.  Slowly  the  congrega- 
tion returned  to  their  seats,  but  May  did  not  move.  I 
prayed  aloud  for  the  remaining  soul.  Still  she  knelt. 
I  dropped  a  broader  hint:  "Go  in  peace,  and  may  the 
Lord  be  with  thee.''  May  did  not  go.  I  prayed  once 
again,  but  without  results ;  so  I  ended  the  service. 

Everyone  left,  and  May  and  I  were  alone.  It  was 
then  that  she  arose.  I  looked  into  her  clear,  tranquil 
eyes ;  words  were  not  necessary.  She  had  found  some- 
thing words  could  not  express. 

The  next  day  May  Sullivan  undertook  the  difficult 
task  of  beginning  a  new  life.  Her  houses  were  made 
into  hospitals  for  the  poor,  and  many  of  her  posses- 
sions were  donated  to  charity  organizations.  Her  em- 
ployees became  church  members  and  entered  whole- 
heartedly into  Christian  work.  May  regularly  ap- 
peared at  all  church  meetings,  and  everyone  came  to 
love  and  praise  her. 

And  then,  one  day,  May  Sullivan  died.  The  en- 
tire town,  from  the  poorest  beggar  to  the  wealthiest  in- 
habitant, attended  her  funeral. 

I  now  like  to  pause  by  her  grave  in  the  springtime. 
The  fresh  grass  covers  the  mound  like  a  velvet  green 
carpet,  and  the  flowers  have  just  begun  a  new  life. 
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DARK  SKIES 

My  KICIIARI)  ISIJ'A' 


Iliad  liccn  in  MorrisvilU'  (inly  a  few  weeks  when  I 
learned  of  the  unfoiinnate  Mr.  bVlls.  Keceivin,^- 
only  a  few  fragments  coneerning  the  nnliappy  inei- 
dents  in  his  past  life,  1  determined  to  find  ont  more 
of  the  story. 

I  had  been  placed  in  the  small  farming  village  of 
Morrisville  by  the  farming  machinery  company  for 
which  I  worked,  and  it  was  niy  job  to  contact  the  var- 
ious farmers  living  around  the  village  and  try  to  sell 
them  new  farming  equipment. 

During  my  stay,  I  roomed  at  the  boarding-house  of 
a  Mrs.  Lyon,  and  it  was  she  who  first  gave  me  infor- 
mation concerning  Felts,  and  it  was  also  this  informa- 
tion which  aroused  my  curiosity.  She  told  me  what  a 
wretched  life  he  had  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years 
with  a  beast  of  a  wife  named  Martha.  That  was  all 
that  I  was  able  to  learn  from  Mrs.  Lyon,  so  I  set  out 
a  few  days  later  to  the  Felts  farm  under  the  pretext 
of  trying-  to  interest  him  in  some  new  farm  machinery. 

It  was  a  little  past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
I  arrived  at  the  run-down  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
small  village.  I  climbed  the  flimsy  steps  and  knocked 
softly  at  the  weather-beaten  door.  My  first  knock 
seemed  to  be  unheard,  but  presently  I  heard  someone 
approaching,  evidently  down  a  long  hall.  Seconds 
seemed  to  drag  past  as  I  waited  for  the  door  to  open, 
and  when  it  did  finally  open,  I  was  startled  to  see  a  tall, 
thin  woman  staring  very  coldly  at  me;  she  was  evi- 
dently Felts'  wife,  and  something  about  her  manner 
made  me  wither  under  her  gaze.  She  was  terribly 
emaciated,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  stare  at  me  from 
empty,  lifeless  sockets. 

For  a  moment  neither  of  us  spoke,  then  I  broke  the 
silence  by  asking  her  if  Felts  was  at  home.  She  mum- 
bled something  under  her  breath  and  then  told  me 
that  I  would  find  him  doing  the  spring  plowing  in  a 
nearby  field.  The  door  was  then  rudely  slammed  in 
my  face  and  I  was  left  to  find  Felts. 

I  finally  located  him  plowing  in  a  field  behind  the 
barn.  When  I  first  saw  him,  I  could  tell  instantly  that 
he  was  not  thinking  about  his  work.  He  was  looking 
ofif  in  the  distance,  evidently  thinking  of  some  old  inci- 
dents that  had  happened  to  him  along  the  way  of  life. 
So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  thoughts  that  he  did  not  hear 
me  approaching,  and  it  was  not  until  I  spoke  that  he 
was  aware  of  my  presence.  When  he  looked  up  at  me, 
I  could  tell  by  the  look  on  his  face  that  he  was  quite 
surprised  to  be  caught  unawares  by  a  total  stranger. 
When  he  had  fully  recovered  from  his  surprise,  I  told 


him  who  I  was  and  what  1  had  ronic  to  sec  liini  about, 
lie  droi)i)e<l  the  reins  (jf  the  horse  he  was  plouin^/  with 
and  listened  very  attentively  to  me.  W  lien  I  had  fin- 
ished telling  him  about  the  machincrv  I  sold  he  told  me 
that  he  was  unable  to  purchase  any  new  machinery  at 
the  i)resent  moment,  but  when  he  couUl  he  would  let 
me  know.  During  the  conversation  that  frjilowed,  I 
could  tell  that,  for  some  reason  I  did  not  know,  he  was 
trying  to  keep  me  longer.  As  I  had  no  immediate  busi- 
ness, I  stayed  and  talked  to  him  about  the  weather,  the 
crops,  and  general  farming  conditions.  While  we  had 
been  talking,  dark  clouds  had  been  gathering  overhead, 
and  it  had  started  raining  very  hard.  Felts  urged  me 
to  stay  in  his  home  until  the  storm  was  over,  and  since 
I  was  in  an  open  car  and  the  village  was  some  seven 
miles  ofif,  I  accepted  his  ofifer  gladly.  Then,  too,  I  hap- 
pened to  think  that  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  learn  the  story  from  Felts  himself. 

Mrs.  Lyon  had  informed  me  that  hardly  anyone 
from  the  town  had  visited  him  lately,  because  of  his 
wife's  conscious  or  unconscious  rudeness  toward  all 
visitors.  It  was  probably  because  of  the  infrequent 
visits  of  neighbors  that  Felts  had  been  so  anxious  for 
me  to  stay,  and  this  so  aroused  my  pity  for  him  that  I 
determined  to  help  him  in  any  way  possible. 

Supper  was  already  on  the  table  when  we  entered, 
and  during  the  meal  his  wife  scarcely  spoke  a  word, 
although  I  tried  to  be  very  amiable  towards  her.  She 
seemed  to-  regard  Felts  as  someone  she  had  to  tolerate, 
and  this  aroused  my  curiosity  even  more.  Why  should 
she  be  so  hostile  towards  Felts — after  all,  they  are  hus- 
band and  wife.  Thoughts  such  as  these  raced  through 
my  mind,  and  at  each  step  of  the  story  I  realized  that 
it  was  indeed  a  very  complicated  mystery. 

After  a  hearty  supper.  Felts  and  I  went  into  the 
living-room.  It  was  shabby,  as  was  all  the  furnishings 
of  the  house,  but  I  could  see  that  at  one  time  they  were 
very  costly.  Everything  had  the  appearance  of  being 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  The  plaster  on  the  ceilings 
and  walls  was  cracked  in  numerous  places,  and  the  en- 
tire room  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  dust.  I  sat 
down  in  a  very  worn  and  faded  arm-chair,  while  Felts 
seated  himself  in  a  nearby  rocker.  Since  we  were  in 
the  country,  we  had  finished  supper  quite  early,  and  it 
was  scarcely  seven  o'clock  when  we  went  into  the 
living-room.  Felts  suddenly  asked  me  something  about 
town,  and  I  happened  to  mention  i\Irs.  Lyon  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation.  Then,  when  I  saw  his  eyes 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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DANTE  REVISITS  THE  EARTH 

Arriving  from  the  vast  expanse  of  space, 
Mine  eye  ablaze  for  glimpse  of  erst  my  home, 
I  searched,  from  yet  afar,  to  see  what  changes 
Had  transformed  the  visage  of  the  earth. 
But  had  I  lapped  in  dragon's  seething  blood 
And  straightly   seen   my  own   true  mother 
bashed 

By  demon  hands  against  a  cleft,  the  shock 
Within  my  brain,  the  pain  that  left  my  soul 
Transfixed,  could  not  have  rent  my  being 
more. 

For  ere  I  could  descry  the  hideous  sight 
A  putrid  stench  encroached  upon  my  eager 
Sense,  and  for  a  time  I  thought  to  swoon. 
Constraining  all  my  powers  I  forced  myself 
To  bear  the  bale  and  closer  look  upon 
The  rending  woe  enslaving  mankind's  planet. 
A  towering  giant,  his  naked  form  exposed 
In  stark  reality,  stood  twirling  'neath 
His  feet  the  earth,  his  mastery  complete. 
His  monstrous  shape   was  that  of  man-like 
beast. 

The  features  of  his  face  had  coalesced 
Into  a  single  cancerous  mass.  Between 
His  raw  and   toothless   gums   a  twitching 
forked 

Tongue  with  venom  dripped.    His  eyes  were 
bloody 

Clots  set  halfway  in  his  head.  Entwined 
In  his  fiery  hair   were   countless  slant-eyed 
serpents, 

Worms  and  divers  vermin.    Yellow  magots 
Feasted  on  his  slippery  scalp.    His  flesh 
Hung  loosely  and  in  shreds.    In  places  forced 
His  hollow  bones  the  skin.    His  limbs  were 
caked 

With  dripping   leperous   sores,    which  fur- 
nished rankling 
Sustenance  for  packs  of  hybrid  creatures, 
Bred  by  cross  of  lion  and  wolf.    They  fiercely 
Strove,  devoured,  and  boasted  of  their  clear 
Ascendency  o'er  all.  They  drank  his  dripping 
Blood  and  sucked  his  sweat,  of  oozing  pus 
Composed.    And  on  his  shoulders  perched  a 
flock 

Of  hollow-chested  vultures.  Greedily 
They  ate  what  others  left,  and  flapped  their 
wings. 

Flat  sunken  was  the  gory  creature's  belly, 


For  he  had  spewed  his  ulcered  entrails  and 
Their  poison  contents  out  with  force  upon 
The  ground.     At  first  his  vomit  slowly 
spread, 

But  as  it  ran  it  gained  momentum  and 
Increased  in  volume  'til  it  'near  enwrapped 
The  world.    And  taking  fire  each  slimy  coil 
Hissed  and  curled  and  wound  itself  around 
All  mundane  innocence  and  beauty,  as  if 
A   thousand   snakes   a  suckling   babe  had 
seized. 

And  now  this  lethal  monster  stood  with  cun- 
ning 

Lordly  pride  his  moribund  domain 
Surveying.    Challengers  were  all  cast  down. 
Not  ev'n  a  butterfly  was  left  to  mock 
His  conquest.    Warily  I  neared  his  planet 
And  called  to  him,  "Who  are  you?"  Spurting 
from 

His  eye  the  blood  he  winked  at  me,  and  spake 

With  feigned  depth,  a  hollowness  betraying: 

"By  man  created,  consummation,  I, 

Of  all  man's  progress,  greatest  of  his  creatures. 

Far  surpassing  ancient  Lucifer 

In  power  and  Stygian  woes.    They  named 

me  War." 
So  little  was  he  like  the  creature  I 
Had  known  as  war,  I  scarce  believed  him.  Yet 
Mine  eye  confirmed  his  boastful  words.  I 

could 

No  longer  look,  I  turned  my  face,  and  wept. 

— George  Reeves,  Jr. 


GLIMPSE 

A  pool  of  stagnant  sun 

On  a  square  of  deadgrass  lawn. 

Sun  simmering  on  the  grass 

And   the  blades  stood  erect  and   dead  as 

autumn. 
The  earth-skin 
Looked  tough,  dry,  brown. 
A  seed-heart  lay  cached 
In  the  clump  of  a  wire-grass  bunch. 
The  sun  poured  down 
And  an  ant  labored 
Over  the  square  of  deadgrass  yard 
In  the  light  of  a  stagnant  sun. 
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POEM 
I 

O  spirit,  what  is  the  thing  you  love? 
And  why  do  you  seek  so  far? 
What  new  and  endless  pathway  have  you 
found? 

Can  you  not  be  settled  in  a  chair  beside  the 

garden  wall? 
Can  you  not  soothe  with  drugs  the  spell  cast 

by  a  cluster  of  stars? 
And  cannot  bitter  disillusion  blunt  you? 
Will  you  never  cease  from  wandering? 

The  spirit  shreds  itself  with  striving. 

II 

Dissect  the  brain  and  analyze  the  mind. 

The  mind  is  twisted,  spinning  threads  of  un- 
even prose,  weaving  a  pattern  without  a 
pattern,  defying  the  probe. 

The  brain  is  a  whirlpool,  sucking  straws. 
Ill 

Out  of  the  womb  of  time,  bringing  into  dark- 
ness light  that  blinds  and  dulls  the  sense, 
love  creeps  on  honey-covered  tentacles, 
wrapping  the  lovers  in  a  tinseled  pack- 
age. 

Its  pain  is  like  the  piercing  arrow,  its  passion 
like  the  grasping  squid. 

The  heart  of  lover  billows  madness. 

IV 

Life  is  glory  caught  in  process,  power  strain- 
ing at  constraint. 

It  comes  from  nowhere  and  returns,  out  of 
darkness  through  and  into  darkness. 

What  it  reveals  will  be  remembered  moment- 
ly forever. 

Life  is  like  a  haunted  stream. 

V 

Eternal  river,  all-compelling,  sounded  by  the 
ticking  clock,  teach  us  of  your  secrets;  un- 
fold to  us  the  workings  of  your  control, 
and  let  us  feel  the  tugging  on  the  reins. 

The  river  of  time  flows  bitterly. 


VI 

Could  I  arrange  the  universe  in  measured  Ian 
guage,  spread  the  heavens  out  on  printed 
page,  contain  in  syllables  the  sub-atomic 
cosmos,  confine  the  elements   in  words, 
imprison  space  within  the  alphabet: 

Could  I  capture  time  and  make  him  fit  my 
terms,  serve  him  up  in  well-done  verbal 
courses,  solve  his  cryptic  mysteries  by 
writing  in  the  sand; 

Could  I  extract  from  life  its  potency  and  ana- 
lyze the  vital  force  within  a  paragraph; 

Could  I  explore,  exhaust  the  mind,  derive 
from  thought  the  ultimate  and  let  it  flow 
in  thirty  drops  of  ink; 

Could  I  crush  love  to  pulp  and  ted  him  in  a 
volume; 

Could  I  challenge  death  and  argue  him  away 

with  calculated  sentences; 
Then  had  I  mocked  the  universe  and  slain  the 

impotence  gnawing  me. 

The  groping  fingers  lack  prehensile  skill,  they 

fumble  with  the  key;  it  falls. 
The  door  remains  unopened. 

George  Reeves. 


MIDNIGHT  STAR 

Star  of  all  stars,  that  blazes  burnished  bright 

And  soon  will  fade  to  trembling  ember's  gray 

A  trillion  years  or  so  .  .  . 

Say  then  is  there  a  kindred  nascent  star 

That  nestling  yet  unspoken  in  the  womb 

Of  all  eternity,  will  carry  on  the  light? 

Such  is  my  hope.    Or  will  there  be  but  faint 

remembrance  there? 
To  walk  the  earth  below  thee,  laughing  high 
Is  sweet  delirious  pleasure,  yet  it  weights 
And  binds  me  here  below. 
Dully  confined,  and  cannot  dance  with  thee. 
The  somber  pine  tree  hovers  yet  above 
Brooding  and  cool,  associate  with  my  wish. 
Between  the  prattle,  buried  in  each  heart. 
I  see  the  selfsame  hope,  the  same  despair 
That  in  my  heart  is  covert. 
Sprouting  soon,  ages  of  light  awav 
What  will  the  answer  be? 
Warm  hope,  or  brooding,  cold  despair? 

George  Beach. 
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Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings.  CROSS 
CREEK.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  1942. 

While  reading  the  autobiography  of  a  writer  ad- 
justing her  life  and  habits  to  a  Florida  hamlet,  one 
feels  as  if  one  were  conversing  personally  with  the  au- 
thor of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  The  Yearling.  Mar- 
jorie Rawlings  has  developed  a  unique  style ;  a  private, 
intimate  narrative  flows  from  her  pen. 

Cross  Creek  is,  in  reality,  a  journal;  or  perhaps 
"diary"  is  a  more  suitable  word.  The  book  is  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories  so  closely  interwoven  that  one 
senses  a  deep,  underlying  plot  or  theme. 

One  feels  pity  for  the  ignorance  of  the  Floridian 
Negroes  who  are  inhabitants  of  Cross  Creek — "a  bend 
in  a  country  road,  by  land,  and  the  flowing  of  Loch- 
loosa  Lake  into  Orange  Lake,  by  water."  And  yet  one 
howls  at  the  comical  anecdotes  of  their  illiteracy  as 
told  by  Mrs.  Rawlings. 

I  think  I  enjoyed  most  the  author's  tales  of  the  pro- 
curing and  securing  of  servants  —  the  problem  of 
every  modern  woman. 

Each  chapter  of  Cross  Creek  contains  several  hu- 
morous incidents  and  stories.  A  typical  one  is  the 
case  of  the  small  Negro  boy  who,  when  purchasing  a 
favorite  delicacy  among  the  colored  folk,  a  cinnamon 
bun,  requested  of  the  storekeeper,  "Lemme  look,  boss. 
Uh-huh.    Hit's  got  antses." 

To  which  the  "boss"  replied,  "What's  the  matter 
with  you,  nigger?    A  few  ants  don't  matter." 

"No,  sub,  boss,"  the  black  boy  retaliated,  "a  few 
don't,  but  this  bun  am  all  antses." 

Throughout  the  entire  book  I  was  puzzled  at  the 
absence  of  mention  of  the  author's  husband.  Per- 
haps my  ignorance  of  her  private  life  raised  this  ques- 
tion ;  or  perchance  I  overlooked  the  solution  in  my 
hasty  reading. 

The  conclusion  of  the  volume  leaves  one  a  thought 
upon  which  to  ponder.  After  discussing  the  question, 
"who  owns  Cross  Creek?"  the  author  decides,  "But 
we  are  tenants  and  not  possessors,  lovers  and  not 
masters.  Cross  Creek  belongs  to  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
to  the  sun  and  the  seasons,  to  the  cosmic  secrecy  of 
seed,  and  beyond  all,  to  time." 

— Morrell  L.  Thomas. 
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THE  SAGA  OF  ED  K.  JOLLY 

(Coiilinucd  from  I'agc  4) 

And  then,  you've  got  to  take  into  considera- 
tion that  if  you  don't  like 
To  be  around  me, 

You  can  always  go  out  with  somebody 
Who'll  buy  you  all  these  little  knick-knacks, 
And  you  can  marry  the  fellow  if  you  want  to, 
And  I  won't  care,  no,  sir,  and  some  day 
He'll  come  to  me  to  borrow  money  and  I'll 
say, 

I  thought  you  made  good  money,  and  he'll 
say, 

It  takes  a  lot  to  live,  and  I'll  loan  him  some 

money  on  his  house, 
And  then  when  he  can't  pay  I'll  be  forced  to 

kick  you  out  with 
Your  furniture,  which'U  be  mine,  since  I'll 

own  the  finance  company, 
And  your  children,  too, 
And  then  you'll  see  what  the  waste  of  money 

can  do  for  you. 
Say,  honey,  have  you  got  a  quarter?  I  need 

some  gas. 


What's  My  Percent!'  or  The  Financial 
Wizard  Ponders 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  with  all  this 
money; 

I'm  building  a  house,  yes,  sir,  and  I've  got  to 
go  down 

To  the  bank  and  collect  a  mortgage, 

My  house  is  coming  along  fine  .  .  . 

Here,  look  here,  put  those  Pepsis 

In  a  straight  line  now  .  .  . 

Say,  if  I  fling  a  good  belly-rub 

And  get  everybody  good  and  hot  dancing. 

Let's  see,  a  square  dance  would  be  the  best 
to  work  up  a  sweat. 

And  then  give  out  fifty  dollars  worth  of  pea- 
nuts. 

And  then  sell  Coca-Colas  at  ten  cents  a  bot- 
tle; 

Why,  I  ought  to  clean  up  a  pretty  neat  profit, 
yes,  sir, 

I  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  this  ninety  dol- 
lar frat  pin 
Just  by  selling  those  cokes  for  a  dime, 
Plus,  of  course,  a  one  cent  Ed  K  Jolly  tax. 

E  Pluribus  Unum,  or  The  Education 
of  a  Nickel 

And  they've  got  the  nerve  to  say  I'm  not 
learning  anything 


While  I'm  here  in  school,  but  they  all  mi^l)ty 

wrong  about  that. 
Because  they  can't  say  there's  anything  wrong 

with  my 

Subjects  except  physics,  and  linglish,  and 

Spanish,  and  what 
Good  are  they  going  to  do  you  when  you  go 

out  to  make  a  living? 
Why,  them  things  ain't  going  to  help  you 

make  a  red  cent. 
And,  heck,  I  can  talk  good  enough  English 

now  to  make  money. 
And  what's  the  use  of  talking  if  it's  not  to 

make  money? 
And  then,  of  course,  they'll  have  to  admit  I'm 

doing  good 

In  economics  and  math,  and  bookkeeping, 
why,  I'm  making 

Straight  A's  on  all  three  of  'em,  and  those 
are  the  things 

A  feller  really  needs  when  he  gets  out  to  mak- 
ing a  living. 

And  that's  exactly  what  I  tell  'em  when  they 

Say  anything  to  me  about  grades,  I  don't  care 
anything 

About  'em; 

I'm  not  one  of  these  fellers  coming  to  school 
Just  to  get  grades,  and  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it. 

Why,  all  I  want  to  do  is  make  my  five  thous- 
and a  year  at  the 
Canteen 

And  clear  a  little  six  percent  every  month  on 

my  nigger  houses. 
And  make  a  little  profit  on  these  things  in 

hock. 

And,  you  know,  I'm  thinking  of  roasting  my 
own  peanuts. 

And  then  I  can  clear  a  nickel  on  a  pack  in- 
stead of  the  profit 

Now,  which  is  four  and  forty-four  one- 
hundredth  percent, 

And  I'll  swear  you  can't  live  the  way  the  gov- 
ernment is 

Taxing  everything; 

Trying  to  freeze  prices  and  take  your  profit 
And  stabilize  wages,  and  then,  you  know, 
there's 

State  taxes,  and  income  taxes,  and  city  license 
fees. 

And  all  these  things  just  take  your  profit. 
And  when  you  think  about  ninety-nine  per- 
cent's not  much  of  a 
Profit. 
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The  Mystery  Deepens,  or  What  Was  He 
Like  When  He  Was  a  Kid? 
It's  just  like  a  big  business  man  right  here  in 

Spartanburg 
Told  me,  he  said, 
Ed, 

If  you  want  to  make  money,  you've  got  to 

be  hard  with  your 
Friends, 

Just  like  anybody  else. 
And  I've  done  it  too; 

Some  of  these  boys  didn't  think  I'd  turn  in 

their  names 
For  not  paying  their  canteen  bills 
After  I  went  around  warning  'em, 
But  I  did  just  the  same. 
And  I  sat  down  and  wrote  out  a  list. 
And  took  it  up  to  the  office. 
But  I  did  skip  one  man,  but  he  was  a  faculty 

member. 
And,  well, 

I  couldn't  turn  in  his  name. 


Our  Hero  Gets  Tough,  or  A  Tear-Jerking 
Incident  at  Ten  A.  M. 
A  man  from  Springdale  Dairies  come  in  here 

the  other  day 
And  started  to  put  his  milk  in  the  cooler, 
And  I  just  told  him,  no,  sir,  that  milk  doesn't 
go  in  that 

Cooler,  no,  sir  (for  I  haven't  been  getting 
good  service 

On  his  milk  deliveries,  and  I  have  to  call  up 
two  or  three 

Times  to  get  any  service,  and  they  think  they 
can  do  you 

Anyway,  being  a  college  boy), 

So  I  told  him,  no,  sir,  I'll  get  a  dairy  that 
gives  me  real 

Service,  yes,  sir,  real  service. 

Because  a  business  man  can't  get  along  with- 
out real 

Service,  no,  sir,  you  know,  yes,  sir. 


The  Hero  As  He  Sees  Himself,  or  The 
Evils  of  Going  Into  Print 
I  told  that  business  manager  of  the  Old  Gold 
and  Black 

To  put  my  name  in  big  type  and  to  put  the 

Canteen 

In  little  letters. 

But  you  know  he  made  a  mistake,  and  after 

all,  what  can  a  feller 
Do  when  he  wants  his  name  in  big  letters? 
That  add  oughta  read 


CASH 
or 

Credit, 

Not  that  a  business  man  doesn't  want  to  ex- 
tend credit. 

But  it  always  helps  to  have  a  little  cash  on 
hand,  say 

Three  hundred  dollars,  in  case  you  put  a 
mortgage 

On  a  car,  and  especially  if  you  can  collect. 
You  put  in  that  Journal  on  my  ad  that 
I've  got  it, 
I'll  get  it. 

Or  I'll  have  it  made; 

That's  the  motto  of  the  canteen. 

And  I  want  a  page  in  the  Bohemian,  and  I 

want  it 
Cheap, 

Just  as  cheap  as  possible,  you  know,  I  haven't 
Got  any  money,  and  [  can't  be  spending 
money 

Just  like  it  was  water  or  was  growing  on 
trees,  so 

Look  up  the  business  manager  and  see  what 

can  be  arranged 
Cheap. 


The  Hero  and  His  Clothes,  or  A-Self 
Interpreted  Beau  Brummel 

Just  look  at  this  suit, 
Ed  K.  says. 

Just  look  at  the  cloth  made  out  of  brown 
cloth. 

And  just  look  at  the  cut. 

I've  heard  one  feller  on  the  campus  say  I  look 

A  tea-hounding  lounge-lizard  of  a  darky  just 

about  ready  to 
Sail,  well,  the 
Pants  are  a  bit  wide  cut, 
But  just  look  at  the  goods. 
It's  a  fine  piece  of  material,  and  this 
Tie, 

This  red  and  blue  material  you  can't  just  pick 
up  anywhere. 
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Swan-Song,  or  Whal  Docs  It  Mean 
in  the  Long  Rum" 

Well,  this  has  been  the  twenlieth-century  tale 
and  epic  saga 

Of  a  master  of  men  and  a  dynamic,  up-and- 
coming. 

Fifteen  hour  a  day  man  of  the  business  world, 

and  high  finance. 
It  has  even  been  said  by  a  wag,  paying  a  dime 

for  a  Pepsi 

That  Ed  K.  squeezed  the  little  safe  atop  the 

big  safe 
Out  of  the  big  safe. 

Who  can  say  whither  he  shall  wander,  this 
man, 

Who  can  say  he  shall  not  conquer  and  rule, 
this  man? 

This  man  is  a  Ghengis  Ghan,  Colossus, 
Achilles,  Siegfried,  Schwab,  Croesus,  Napol- 
eon, 

Aeneas,  Boone,  Rothschild,  and  Midas, 
The  God  of  the  Nickel. 
And  at  the  cash  register  we  leave  him 
With  the  eagle  screaming  in  his  grip 
And  the  widows  lined  up  to  weep  for  a  little 
more 

Time  before  the  Foreclosure, 
But  lordly  he  is  and  proud,  and  he  never  for- 
gets a  wrong 
Or  redresses  a  crime; 

What  is  done  is  done,  and  the  moving  finger, 
Having  writ,  moves  on. 
Aye,  and  'tis  so. 

The  prophet  of  the  adding  machine  hath 
spoken. 

And  the  unworthy  fall  down  at  worship. 

The  man  of  destiny  ponders  his  fate, 

And  fingers  his  tie. 

Rolls  a  cigarette, 

And  blinks  a  wisdomatic  eye. 

And  considers  the  ways  of  wealth,  and  he 

spies 
A  penny, 

And  he  is  off  on  another  adventure. 

This  fell  hero  of  the  moneysack, 

He  is  off  to  take  the  treasure  trove  of  the 

Nibelung, 
Steal  the  silver  of  the  moon. 
Take  the  gold  out  of  the  sun. 
And  from  the  depths  of  the  garbage  can 
Sitting  conspicuously  on  the  floor  of  the 
Canteen 

He  arises  with  another  penny  to  stock  the 

hoarded  wealth 
Of  the  mighty  safe, 


For  a  penny's  a  penny  for  all  that,  yes,  sir. 
He  rests  on  his  nickel-plated  pedestal,  receiv- 
ing Hosannahs. 


WHEN  HARVEST  COMES 

(C.ntiniic.l  from  J';i«c  S) 

Papa  had  a  hlarksniith's  outfit  in  the-  slu-fl.  One 
evening,  aljout  two  weeks  after  the  <\n'^  hit  liini,  he  be- 
gan working  with  his  forge.  W  hen  I  asked  liini  w  hat 
he  was  making  he  .said,  "You'll  see.''  That's  all  he 
would  tell  me.  He  went  on  working  every  evening,  and 
we  soon  could  see  that  he  was  forging  a  large  iron 
chain.  When  it  was  finished  it  was  about  four  feet 
long.  We  had  no  idea  what  it  was  for  until  he  put  a 
heavy  leather  collar,  large  enough  to  fit  a  man's  neck, 
on  one  end. 

People  found  out  about  the  chain  and  came  to  see 
us.  We  could  tell  by  the  way  they  whispered  and  the 
way  they  looked  at  Papa  that  they  thought  he  was  out 
of  his  mind.  When  anyone  mentioned  the  chain  to 
Papa  he  would  say  gruffly,  "Do  you  think  I  want  to 
give  what  Pve  got  to  my  wife  and  children?  I  know 
what  Pm  doing."  We  lived  in  a  hell  of  terror.  We 
couldn't  believe  Papa  was  going  to  die.  Not  in  the 
way  he  tried  to  make  us  think,  anyway.  But  he  always 
seemed  so  sure. 

Two  months  passed  and  we  were  beginning  to  be 
hopeful.  The  crops  were  doing  fine,  we  were  all  in 
good  health,  and  we  saw  no  reason  why  Papa  should 
behave  as  he  did.  But  he  went  right  on  having  that 
sullen  look  of  doom  in  his  eyes.  And  then  one  day  he 
started  to  build  something  else.  It  was  a  small  log 
stockade.  He  worked  on  it  in  the  evenings,  just  like 
he  had  worked  on  the  chain.  Another  month  passed 
before  he  finished  it.  It  was  about  six  feet  square, 
eight  high,  and  with  a  tin  roof.  Papa  fastened  the 
chain  to  one  of  the  posts  inside.  Everyone  tried  to 
tell  him  he  was  foolish  to  build  something  like  that, 
and  that  the  danger  was  already  past.  He  would  hardl\- 
answer.    He  could  glare  anybody  into  silence. 

W'e  were  a  gloomy  and  silent  family  those  days.  I 
found  Mamma  off  by  herself  crying  sometimes.  Papa 
read  to  us  out  of  the  Bible  at  night,  and  we  all  prayed 
when  he  got  through.  He  gave  us  a  let  of  advice  about 
life  and  said  he  wished  he  had  his  to  go  over  again.  I 
thought  Mamma  was  going  to  lose  her  mind — mv 
brothers  said  she  might — and  I  was  constantlv  terri- 
fied. People  kept  coming  to  see  us,  but  thev  didn't 
know  how  to  act,  and  neither  did  we.  Old  Dr.  New- 
man came  once  and  told  Papa  he  thought  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger,  and  Papa  just  said  there  was  no 
use  in  trying  to  tamper  with  what  was  meant  to  be. 

Summer  passed  and  fall  came.  \\"e  had  a  good 
harvest  that  year,  and  we  would  ha\-e  been  verv  happv 
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if  Papa  had  not  been  acting  so  queer.  Over  five  months 
had  passed  since  the  mad  dog  bit  him,  and  everybody 
thought  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself.  But  then  a 
change  came. 

He  became  very  irritable  and  would  hardly  answer 
when  spoken  to.  It  seemed  like  he  was  angry  because 
things  hadn't  turned  out  like  he  expected.  Then  one 
day,  while  he  was  hauling  up  some  of  the  last  of  the 
year's  corn,  he  went  into  a  spasm.  When  it  came  on  he 
rolled  off  the  wagon  and  lay  on  the  ground,  convulsing 
and  coughing,  with  a  glassy  look  in  his  eyes.  He  called 
for  water,  and  when  we  gave  it  to  him  he  couldn't 
drink  it  very  well.  After  a  few  minutes,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  he  got  up  and  finished  hauling  the  corn  to 
the  b?,rn.  Of  course  we  knew  what  it  meant.  Papa 
had  been  right  all  the  time. 

He  kept  getting  worse,  and  three  days  later  he 
locked  himself  in  the  stockade  with  the  big  chain 
around  his  neck.  Neighbors  came  by  the  dozens  from 
miles  around,  and  for  two  days  and  nights  Papa  stayed 
out  in  the  stockade.  With  all  these  people  there  it  was 
just  like  a  wake.  Of  course  Papa  was  out  of  his  mind 
and  didn't  know  anybody  most  of  the  time.  Mamma 
hardly  left  the  stockade.  She  tried  to  go  inside  to 
Papa  several  times,  but  the  neighbors  stopped  her. 
Papa  thrashed  about  and  tugged  on  the  chain.  I  looked 
at  him  once.  It  was  the  most  terrible  thing  I  ever  saw. 
His  tongue  and  lips  were  swol.en  and  looked  sticky. 
His  eyes  bulged  and  glared  wildly.  Sometimes  he 
made  sounds  like  he  was  trying  to  say  "water,"  but  he 
couldn't  drink  water  when  he  got  it. 

The  last  night  it  rained.  We  gathered  in  the  front 
room  and  had  a  short  service.  After  the  singing  of 
some  comforting  hymns.  Reverend  Wilkins  read  the 
scripture  from  Corinthians.  I'll  never  forget  the  way 
he  finished  with,  "O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory?"  Then  he  prayed  a  long  con- 
soHng  prayer,  speaking  of  Papa  as  one  of  the  finest 
men  in  the  church,  and  praising  him  for  bravely  ac- 
cepting his  fate  and  protecting  others. 

After  that  we  sat  around,  talking  in  hushed  tones, 
waiting  for  the  end.  Mamma  finally  collapsed  and  was 
put  to  bed.  Early  in  the  morning  Papa  shrieked  out 
several  words  and  after  that  was  silent.  Some  of  us 
couldn't  tell   what  he  was   trying  to   say,  but  others 
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claimed  they  distinctly  heard  him  say,  "Don't  let  the 
Devil  take  me !"  After  it  was  all  over  Papa  was 
slumped  on  his  knees  with  his  head  against  a  log.  It 
looked  like  he  was  praying. 
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THIS  CIVILIZED  SPECIES 

(('(.nlimird  honi  I'aur  «) 
/'/;/7///>,v 

And  if  I  do  as  you  say,  you'll  a|)])oiiit  nu'  llif^diway 
Conunissioncr  ? 

Carsloii 

Yes,  that's  right. 

(.'//  this  jniiiil  three  drunk  men  enter  the  front  door. 
Tzvo  of  the  men  yo  immediately  to  the  table  next  to 
the  lawyers'  table.  The  other  yoes  to  the  eoimter  and 
sits  do'ioi  on  one  of  the  stools.  The  entranee  of  the 
three  men  is  noisy  enough  to  break  off  the  lawyers' 
conversation  and  to  attract  their  attention.  Phillips, 
amused,  smiles.  Carston  becomes  angry.  The  tzuo 
drunk  men  ivho  sat  down  at  the  table  get  their  heads 
together  and  begin  to  talk  in  low  tones.  Occasion- 
ally they  burst  out  laughing  in  loud  guffaws.  The 
drunk  man  at  the  counter  begins  to  flirt  with  the 
zvaitress.  While  all  this  has  been  going  on,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  conversation,  Carston  talks  to 
Phillips  in  low,  angry  tones,  looking  at  the  drunk  men, 
meaningly  every  nozv  and  then.  He  pantomiines  an^ 
ger  with  his  face  and  hands). 

Drunk  Man 

{Very  loudly).  'Is  is  'a'  house  'at  Jack  built!  (Beck- 
ons to  zvaitress,  zdw  comes  to  him).  I'm  Jack. 
VYho're  you? 

Waitress 

{With  finger  to  lips).  Shhhh !  Don't  make  so  much 
noise. 

Drunk  Man 

{Whispering  mockingly) .  Awright.  Wha's  yer 
name  ? 

Waitress 
(Smiling  tolerantly) .  Jane. 

Drunk  Man 

{Still  whispering) .  Glad  t'  meetcha,  Jane.  I'm  Jack. 
(Stares  at  her  stupidly  for  a  moment  as  if  he  doesn't 
see  her).    When  you  get  offa  work? 

W  aitress 

At  twelve. 

Drunk  Man 

'Ow  'bout  a  date? 

W  aitress 
Sorry.    Awready  got  one. 

Drunk  Man 

Aw.  come  on !    Y'  c'n  ditch  'is  other  fella.   Dm  a  nice 

g"y- 

Waitress 

Hunh-unh. 

Drunk  Man 
'Ow  'bout  t'morra  night? 

PVaitress 

Awready  got  one. 


Drunk  Man, 
( l'er\utisivel\') .    N'cx'  night? 

\l' aitress 

Awready  dated  U|)  for  I  he  next  week. 

Drunk  Man 

Aw,  you  jus'  sayin'  'at.  I  don'  like  you!  i  1 1  c  (jets  up 
and  starts  to  join  his  fell/nvs  at  the  liilile.  I lo'vr-rer, 
upon  catching  sight  of  Carston,  he  steps  up  to  hint 
and  speaks  loudly):  I  know  you!  Yer  the  \).  A. 
(  Tays  one  hand  on  Carston's  shoulder).  Seen  y' 
lot.sa  times.  Olad  t'  meetcha.  [lixtends  hand). 
Name's  Jack.  Had  yer  picture  in  'a' — in  'a' — wha's 
name 'a' 'at  paper?  (Ahnost  accusingly j .  Didn'lcha? 

{Carston  stars  indignantly  at  the  drunk  man,  shoves 
back  his  chair,  gets  up  and  strides  over  to  the  cigar 
counter.  Both  the  drunk  man  and  Phillips  register 
surprise). 

Drunk  Man 

Wha'sa  matter  with  'imf  {Phillips  shrugs  his  shoul- 
ders in  reply).  Well,  can'  please  ev'body.  (Joins 
his  fellozvs  at  the  other  table). 

Carston 

(To  manager).    May  I  use  your  'phone,  Steve? 
Ma)iager 

Sure,  go  right  ahead. 

{Carston  makes  a  telephone  call  which  is  not  audible 
to  the  audience.  While  he  is  calling,  the  drunks  or- 
der beer,  which  they  drink  quickly.  When  he  re- 
turns, they  are  stacking  beer  cans  on  the  table  and 
calling  for  the  zvaitress). 

Carsto)i 

{To  Phillips.  Speaking  loudlx,  in  order  to  be  heard 
above  the  racket  the  dru)ik  men  are  nmking).  I 
called  the  police.  They'll  put  those  drunks  in  jail 
where  they  belong.  (Orating  like  a  combined  Puri- 
tan, politician,  and  W.  C.  T.  U.  zvorker).  Drunks 
have  got  to  be  kept  oil  the  streets.  The  lives  of 
women  and  children  and  good,  honest  citizens  are  en- 
dangered when  they  are  wandering  all  over  town. 
Such  things  must  be  stopped :  this  town  has  to  be 
cleaned  up. 

Phillips 

{Desperately  frying  to  change    the    subject).  Yes. 
you're  right.   Nozv,  let's  get  down  to  business :  \Miat 
were  you  saying  just  before  they  came  in  ? 
Carston 

(The  drunk  men  have  nozv  quieted  dozvn  and  he  con- 
tinues in  normal  tones).  Oh,  yes.  As  I  was  saving, 
good  as  your  reputation  is,  losing  this  case  can't  hurt 
it.  As  a  man  of  experience,  I  guarantee  that.  But 
it'll  help  me  a  lot.  It's  just  the  thing  I  need — a  vic- 
tory. And  no  matter  how  small  it  is,  I'll  be  elected 
governor  of  this  state.  {He  pauses).  Xow.  I  know 
you've  got  all  the  evidence  on  yoiu"  side :  \  ou  can  win 
this  case  if  you  want  to.    But  if  you  lose  .  .  .  I'll 
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make  it  well  worth  your  while :  I'll  appoint  you  State 
Highway  Commissioner. 

PhiUlps 

We-111  .  .  . 

Carston 

I've  already  got  enough  votes  to  get  elected — I  think. 
But  if  I  win  just  one  more  case,  it'll  be  in  the  bag. 
{He  weighs  his  words  meaningly).  And  besides, 
you're  just  the  man  I  want  for  Commissioner.  Take 
it  or  leave  it. 

Phillips 
Well  ...  all  right.  TU  do  it. 

Carston 

{Very  friendly).  Good,  good.  I  knew  you'd  come 
through.  You  know.  Jerry,  you're  a  promising 
young  lawyer — one  of  the  best  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  In  a  few  years  you'll  be  the  leading  lawyer  in 
the  South.  This  joh  as  highway  commissioner  won't 
take  up  much  of  your  time.  Just  think — {He  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  fall  of  the  toiver  of  beer  cans  that 
the  drunk  iiieii  liave  constnteted .  Carson  e.rclanns 
angrily )  :  The  damn'  fools  !  They'll  be  sorry  ! 
Phillips 

{Trying  to  disregard  the  interruption  ) .  Well,  then, 
-  it's  all  settled.  I'll  lose  the  case.  {Seeing  that  Car- 
ston is  toO'  busy  glaring  angrily  at  the  drunk  men  to 
pay  him  any  attention,  Phillips  chuckles  as  if  to 
himself).  God  help  that  nigger!  They'll  give  him 
five  years  !   But  who  cares  ? 

{At  this  point  jour  policemen  enter,  exchange  a  fezv 
w\hispered  words  with  Carston,  who  points  to  the 
ne.xt  table,  and  then  grab  the  drunk  men.  roughly  and 
lead  them  out). 

Carston 

{With  a  pleased  snnle).  Well,  they  got  them.  And 
when  I  become  governor,  I'm  going  to  make  it  un- 
healthy for  such  men  to  be  out  on  the  streets.  This 
state  is  going  to  be  cleaned  up ! 

(Curtain) 
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ColeridgePoeandWolfeana 

A  startled  bird,  unknown  and  lost, 
Flew  through  the  chambers  of  my  spirit 
once. 

From  his  beak  he  tossed  a  gory  piece 

Into  the  Vulture's  mouth. 

With  talons  of  despair 

He  plucked  a  scarlet  feather, 

Dropped  it,  and  flew  on. 

Out  of  darkness  through  and  into  darkness. 

I  took  the  feather  in  my  hand  and  cried, 
"What    omen    this?     What    strange  and 
pregnant 

Meaning  could  this  flaming  quill  portend?" 
Intently  peering  at  the  secret  symbol 
I  descried,  inwoven  in  the  fabric's  web, 
A  message  from  the  plumed  visitor. 
This  I  read: 

"Whoever  reads  sincerely  this  presented  sign 

Shall  ne'er  forget  nor  lack  a  token  of  my  visit. 

Nameless,  I  am  doomed  to  wander, 

A  fellow  of  man's  inner  loneliness. 

I  offer  men  reprieve  in  one 

Brief  ne'er  repeated  stay. 

To  be  remembered  momently  and  ever. 

For  the  vulture  in  man's  breast 

I  bring  a  sating  morsel. 

It  destroys  his  fiercer  qualities. 

This  scarlet  plume  I  leave  as  token 
Of  companionship  so  fleeting. 
Ten  thousand  years  I've  known  mankind; 
Ten  thousand  thousand  more  my  weary 
being 

Is  destined  restlessly  to  travel. 

I  have  breasted  fires  of  Hell 

And  bathed  in  milk  of  Paradise, 

The  best  and  yet  the  worst. 

The  highest  and  the  basest  kind  I've  known. 

And  here  is  wisdom  time-distilled: 

The  soul  of  man  is  gross  uncertainty; 
The  spirit  shreds  itself  with  striving; 
The  mind  is  twisted,  shortened  visionly; 
And  life  is  like  a  haunted  stream. 

— George  Reeves,  Jr. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  JAMES  McSWAIN 

(CcintiiiiK'd  from  I'.ikv  'i ) 

oblivious  to  the  frustration,  disillusion,  wrecks  it 
caused.  War,  bloodthirsty,  intolerant,  proving  noth- 
ing, drove  the  boy,  hung  over  him  as  a  guillotine. 

His  application  to  the  local  rubber  conservor  would 
surely  be  approved. 

"Son,  haven't  I  seen  you  driving  like  mad,  eating 
up  rubber  taking  curves,"  came  the  voice  of  the  man. 

"But  1  wasn't  doin'  nothin'.  Just  gettin'  somethin' 
out  of  life.  Please  let  me  have  a  tire,  jest  one  tire. 
I've  got  to  have  it.  Got  to  go  to  work,"  came  the 
shaky  reply. 

"No,  we  can't  let  irresponsible  men  much  less  boys 
have  tires." 

The  bottom  had  fallen  out.  First  tires,  now  what? 
He  stood  before  Lee  West  wondering  what  this  man 
wanted.  He  saw  something  in  the  man's  eyes  that  told 
hini.  He  was  tired.  No  tires.  No  job.  No  careening 
about  in  that  car.    Maybe  not  even  a  car. 

'T'm  sorry,  son,  but  we  just  don't  need  you  any 
more.    When  we  do,  I'll  call  you." 

The  boy  knew  he'd  never  get  that  call.  His  doom 
was  determined.  No  longer  could  he  tiash  past  the 
tumbled  down  tenant  houses  and  show  the  dust  to 
kinky-headed  pickaninnies.  James  McSwain  had 
reached  the  bottom,  working  his  way  down  with  all 
the  ability  he  possessed. 


GUY  WITH  GUTS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

intentions  toward  her,  so  she  kinda  slows  down  and 
after  while  she  gets  kinda  friendly.  I  tell  you,  buddy, 
it  takes  guts  to  do  what  I  did. 

"After  she  softens  up,  see,  she  drives  me  all  over 
town.  Then  I  says,  'I'm  thirsty.  I  want  some  beer.' 
And  she  takes  me  out  to  a  curb  service  joint  and  I  drink 
all  the  beer  I  can  hold.  And  then  I  says,  T  ain't  got  no 
money.'  So  she  pays  the  bill  and  don't  say  nothin'  so  I 
guess  it's  all  right  with  her.  And  then  after  she  drives 
me  all  over  town  agin  I  asks  her  to  take  me  back  out 
to  the  camp.  She  don't  say  nothin'  but  I  guess  that's 
all  right,  too,  'cause  she  takes  me  out  there  right  quick 
like. 

"When  she  stops  the  car.  I  gets  out  and  sticks  my 
head  back  in  the  window  and  grins  at  her  and  says, 
'Lady,  I  bet  I'm  the  only  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  who'd  do 
what  I  done  today.  The  rest  of  'em  ain't  got  enough 
guts  !  Then  she  kinda  smiles  and  says  in  her  highbrow 
English — she's  real  ritzy  Hke,  you  know  ;  why  I'd  marry 
her  except  she's  a  little  too  high  brow  for  me — well  she 
says  in  her  high  English,  'Soldier,  you've  really  got 
something — and  I've  a  darn  good  idea  it's  brass  !  Plenty 
of  it !'  Then  she  laughed  and  drove  off  kinda  quick 
like. 


"\"kiiovv,  for  a  mmiilc  I  didn't  know  wlial  -.Ik- 
meant.  And  then  I  looked  down  ;it  tlu-  bia--,  button, 
on  my  coat.  Y'know,  il  ain't  ever'  lady  iiotuc,  your 
brass  bullous  even  when  you  got  'em  slimed  a.  gr.orj  as 
I  had  'em  sinned  thai  day.  She  bad  a  luntiy  way  of 
jiuttin'  il,  though." 

'"^^-ah?"  said  .Smitty,  and  drained  bis  glass. 


DARK  SKIES 

f  Continued  from  I'a^e  1.^ ) 
take  on  sudden  and  new  interest,  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  her.  He  looked  at  me  with  those  cold  blue  eyes 
of  his  as  if  he  were  trying  to  see  right  through  lue  and 
determine  if  I  had  any  hidden  motive  in  asking  him 
that  question.  For  a  moment  he  said  nothing;  he  was 
glancing  down  at  the  carpet,  in  a  meditative  and 
thoughtful  mood.  To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I 
C|uickly  explained  to  him  that  I  was  new  in  town,  and 
that  since  I  stayed  at  her  boarding-house,  she  was  one 
of  the  few  persons  that  I  knew  intimately.  I  l<new  that 
unconsciously  I  must  have  hit  upon  an  important  link 
in  his  past  life.  He  looked  up  from  the  floor  and  re- 
plied that  he  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Lyon  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  learned  the 
whole  story  from  Felts. 

Norman  Felts  hummed  a  gay  tune  as  he  was  busily 
stacking  the  hay  in  his  father's  barn.  W'hy  shouldn't 
he  be  happy?  He  was  going  to  the  long-awaited  hay 
ride  this  very  night.  As  it  was  the  end  of  August,  har- 
vest was  over  and  a  number  of  social  gatherings  were 
being  held  by  the  farmers  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the 
harvest  season.  There  had  been  a  barn  dance  the  pre- 
ceding week  at  the  Thompson  farm,  and  this  week  a  hay 
ride  was  going  to  be  held  at  the  Frederick  farm.  Again 
and  again  his  thoughts  kept  returning  to  Irene,  and 
each  time  he  thought  of  her  he  tried  to  think  of  her 
exact  words  when  she  told  him  how  much  she  had  en- 
joyed being  with  him  and  having  him  as  her  partner 
during  the  square  dance.  Each  time  he  saw  her  in  his 
thoughts  he  experienced  a  sensation  that  he  had  never 
before  experienced.  That  night  of  the  dance  there 
had  been  a  look  of  understanding  in  each  other's  eyes 
and  both  of  them  knew  that  they  were  \-erv  much  in 
love  with  each  other,  not  a  shallow  love,  but  a  love  that 
bespoke  of  everything  that  is  high  and  noble  and  beau- 
tiful— a  love  so  tender  and  soul-moving  that  iieither  one 
would  trample  it  under  foot.  They  had  met  by  chance, 
and  both  of  them  knew  that  here  they  had  found  real 
love,  that  this  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  had 
happened  in  both  of  their  lives.  He  remembered  well 
how  tightly  she  had  clung  to  him  when  the_\-  were  danc- 
ing together,  and  after  the  dance,  how  Irene  had  looked 
up  at  him  with  such  an  adoring  look  in  her  eyes  that  it 
had  brought  out  every  ounce  of  masculine  pride  in  him. 
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He  could  still  see  the  light  in  her  soft  brown  eyes  and 
hear  very  clearly  her  gay  and  sparkling  laughter. 

By  six-thirty  Norman  had  finished  his  chores,  and 
after  washing  and  dressing  very  carefully,  he  had 
hitched  the  roan  horses  to  the  buckboard.  Another  five 
minutes  and  he  was  racing  down  the  dusty  road  toward 
the  Frederick  farm,  where  everyone  was  going  to  meet 
for  the  hay  ride.  As  he  came  up  to  the  barn,  he  noticed 
Harry  Jameson's  new  buggy  standing  near  the  en- 
trance, and  he  wondered  if  Irene  had  ridden  in  with 
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Harry,  for  their  farms  were  only  three  miles  apart. 
Then  he  was  reheved  to  see  Irene  and  her  married 
sister  Bernice  coming  down  the  road,  now  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  away.  Quickly  he  strode  over  near  the 
drive  and  waited  for  them  to  draw  abreast  of  him. 
When  they  did  draw  near  him,  Irene  walked  over  to 
him  and  they  began  talking  excitedly  about  any  and 
everything,  as  all  lovers  do.  They  were  so  interested 
in  each  other  that  they  were  perfectly  oblivious  to  what 
was  going  on  about  them,  and  everyone  else  was  on  the 
wagon  and  ready  to  go  before  they  realized  it.  Some- 
one called  down  to  them  and  said,  "You  had  better 
come  on,  you  two  love  birds,  or  we  will  leave  you." 
Both  of  them  blushed,  and  everyone  on  the  wagon 
laughed  at  their  uneasiness.  Once  on  top  of  the  hay, 
they  resumed  their  conversation,  and  it  pleased  all  the 
people  on  the  wagon,  young  and  old  alike,  to  see  two 
people  so  happy. 

The  next  morning  bright  and  early  Norman  was 
working  in  the  barn,  helping  his  father  stack  the  hay 
in  the  loft.  His  father  scarcely  said  a  word  at  times, 
but  today  he  was  very  talkative,  and  Norman  knew 
that  his  father  was  leading  up  to  something  very  im- 
portant. Then  his  father  reminded  him  that  he  was 
now  twenty-one,  and  time  that  he  marry  and  start  a 
farm  of  his  own.  Norman  waited  breathlessly  to  hear 
what  his  father  was  going  to  suggest  that  he  do.  His 
heart  leaped  up  when  he  heard  his  father  tell  him 
that  he  intended  to  give  him  half  of  the  farm,  which 
was  about  130  acres. 

All  the  while  his  father  was  talking  to  him,  Nor- 
man was  trying  to  think  how  he  was  going  to  ask  Irene 
to  marry  him,  and  assuring  himself  how  happy  they 
were  going  to  be.  They  would  have  their  own  farm 
house,  not  a  big,  gloomy  house  like  his  father's,  but  a 
gay  and  beautiful  house  that  would  be  proper  for  a 
woman  like  Irene.  He  pictured  himself  and  Irene  go- 
ing over  the  farm,  and  how  he  would  point  out  all  the 
new  improvements  he  had  made.  Then  when  he  had 
returned  to  reality  he  remembered  that  he  would  see 
Irene  at  another  square  dance  that  was  to  be  held  at  a 
neighboring  farm  in  less  than  two  weeks,  and  this 
would  be  the  perfect  opportunity  to  ask  Irene  to  marry 
him.  Irene  would  probably  come  to  the  dance  with 
her  sister  and  her  sister's  husband,  Frank,  but  he  would 
carry  her  home. 

It  was  11  o'clock,  the  dance  was  over,  and  Irene 
and  Norman  were  slowly  going  down  the  long  road 
toward  the  Lyon  farm  in  Norman's  father's  newly  pur- 
chased buggy.  Norman  was  holding  the  reins  very 
loosely  in  his  hands,  and  the  horse  was  slowly  follow- 
ing the  road.  He  had  already  asked  Irene  to  marry 
him,  and  she  had  consented,  and  now  they  were  busy 
discussing  their  marriage  plans.  They  had  both  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  best  to  wait  or  postpone  their 
marriage  until  Norman  had  settled  all  the  affairs  con- 
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ccniin.L;  llic  farm  and  inilil  he  had  hiiill  llicir  fuliirc 
hoiiK'.  This  vvduld  ,nivc  lliciii  lime  to  really  li.'ivc  soiiic- 
thiug  to  look  forward  lo.  After  Norman  iiad  (akcii 
Irene  to  the  front  door  of  the  house,  they  had  talked 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  after  a  farewell  kiss,  they 
had  parted.  Irene  told  him  l)efore  he  left  that  she  was 
happier  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  entire  life. 

In  three  months,  all  matters  concerning  the  ])rop- 
erty  had  been  settled,  and  Irene  and  Norman  were  set- 
tled in  their  new  home.  They  lived  a  simple  Init  an 
extremely  happy  life  together,  and  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing they  went  into  the  small  town  to  buy  all  the  sup- 
plies they  would  need  for  the  week.  Outside  of  Nor- 
man, the  thing  that  Irene  treasured  above  all  was  her 
gold  engagement  ring,  and  she  wore  it  on  her  finger 
always.  On  a  cool  summer  evening,  one  passing  by  on 
the  road  would  see  them  sitting  on  their  porch  talking 
about  improvements  on  their  new  home  and  planning 
for  the  coming  county  fair. 

One  Saturday  morning,  Norman  had  taken  the 
wagon  and  gone  into  town  to  have  one  of  the  horses 
shod.  Irene  had  not  accompanied  him  because  she  had 
caught  cold  a  few  days  before  and  the  doctor  had  ad- 
vised her  to  stay  in  bed.  Norman  had  not  wanted  to 
leave  her,  but  since  he  needed  to  have  the  horse  shod, 
and  had  to  get  a  few  necessities  for  the  farm,  he  felt 
that  he  would  be  able  to  leave  Irene  alone  for  a  few 
hours.  She  had  assured  him  that  she  would  be  all 
right  by  herself,  and  he  decided  to  go.  However,  the 
business  in  town  took  longer  than  he  thought,  so  it  was 
after  8  o'clock  when  he  started  for  the  farm.  When 
only  a  half  mile  from  the  farm  he  noticed  a  bright  red 
glow  on  the  horizon,  which  he  mistook  for  the  sunset, 
but  as  he  drew  nearer  he  realized  with  sudden  and 
spine-chilling  horror  that  the  farm  house  was  on  fire. 
For  a  moment  he  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  like  a  dumb 
man  at  the  spectacle  he  beheld.  Then  without  another 
moment's  hesitation  he  beat  the  horses  into  a  frenzy 
with  the  whip.  He  kept  telling  himself  that  Irene  had 
to  be  safe,  if  she  were  caught  in  that  burning  house  .  .  . 
he  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  it  in  that  way.  The  horses 
were  racing  at  top  speed,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
house  a  large  crowd  had  gathered.  Most  of  the  furni- 
ture had  been  removed  from  the  first  floor  of  the  house, 
but  among  all  the  people  gathered  there  he  could  not 
see  Irene  anywhere.  The  first  person  he  met  was  Mrs. 
Frederick,  who  between  tears  told  him  that  Irene 
was  trapped  on  the  second  story.  Two  men  had  al- 
ready attempted  to  rescue  her,  but  they  had  failed,  and 
one  of  them  had  been  severely  burned.  He  rushed  for 
the  door  of  the  house,  but  strong  arms  seized  him  and 
held  him  back.  He  shouted  and  cursed  at  the  men 
holdi'  g  him  to  let  him  go  in  and  rescue  his  wife,  but 
it  wa;'  of  no  avail.  They  were  only  trying  to  save  him 
fron'  a  sudden  and  horrible  death,  and  it  took  four 
stoy  farmers  to  hold  him. 


Tiicn  he  saw  her  standing'  at  the  winrlow,  waving 
to  iiini.  She  raised  her  hand,  and  -.onictliing  glistening 
was  twisting  in  the  aii'  towards  him.  Seeing  his  wife 
at  the  window  gave  him  renewed  strcn^'lh,  and  a^  the 
hands  of  the  men  holding  hini  relaxed  he  snapped  free 
from  their  grasp  and  rushed  for  the  door.  W  hen  he 
entered  the  hall  he  was  clucked  by  the  fumes,  hut  he 
battled  his  way  to  the  stairs,  lie  was  at  the  last  land- 
ing and  almo.st  to  Irene's  room  to  rescue  her  when  the 
stairs  collapsed.  His  last  vision  as  he  fell  with  ttie 
burning  timber  towards  the  lower  fl(K)r  was  Irene  stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  stairs  with  her  hanfls  covering  her 
face. 

Norman  had  been  in  the  hospital  a  week,  recover- 
ing from  his  burns,  when  Frank,  Bernice's  husbanfl, 
called  on  him.  He  told  Norman  that  when  they  had 
first  seen  Irene  at  the  window,  she  had  come  there  to 
throw  Norman  the  wedding  ring.  He  told  Norman 
that  he  picked  it  up  the  instant  it  fell,  and  that  he  saved 
it  for  him  until  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  the 
shock  of  losing  his  wife.  Norman  always  carried  the 
ring  with  him  after  that,  and  he  was  so  dazed  that  after 
getting  out  of  the  hospital  he  wandered  aimlessly  about 
the  countryside  for  nearly  two  days.  A  kindly  neigh- 
bor took  him  in  after  he  had  found  him  and  kept  him 
at  his  home  until  he  had  returned  to  normal.  That 
neighbor's  name  was  Harold  Manders,  and  he  had  a 
seemingly  sympathetic  daughter  named  Martha. 

Martha  and  Norman  were  married  seven  months 
later,  and  everyone  felt  sure  that  they  would  be  a  very 
happy  couple.  However,  the  marriage  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, for  Martha  soon  learned  that  Norman  was  still 
in  love  with  Irene,  and  from  then  on  she  did  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  make  life  miserable  for  him.  so 
for  twenty  years  he  had  suffered  continual  nagging  at 
the  hands  of  this  woman  Martha.  But  the  remarkable 
thing  was  that  he  took  it  without  complaining,  and  I 
felt  that  he  would  continue  to  do  so  until  death  freed 
him  from  this  terrible  fate  and  he  was  once  more  to 
join  Irene  in  that  beautiful  world  beyond,  where  there 
is  no  worry  or  care,  and  where  lovers  live  together  un- 
disturbed, in  perfect  peace  and  security. 


TELEPHONE  1078  RALPH  GREENE.  MGR. 

Atlantic  White  Flash 
SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

THE  FRIENDLIEST  AND  BEST 
IN  SERVICE 

ACROSS  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET  FROM  WOFFORD  CAMPUS 
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THE  JOURNAL 


THE  ELITE 

La  PETITE  ELITE 

College  Headquarters 

THE  BEST  PLACES  IN  TOWN  TO  EAT 


ALL  ACCESSORIES 
FOR  MEN 

BELK-HUDSON  MEN'S  SHOP 

112  EAST  MAIN  STREET 


THE  ASSURANCE  OF 
CORRECTNESS 


THE  DuPRE  BOOK  STORE 

STUDENTS  CORDIALLY 
WELCOMED 


194  E.  Main  St. 


Phone  70 


WOFFORD  BU  I  LDS 
CHARACTER 

IN  ITS  YOUNG  MEN! 

BECKER'S 
BREAD 

HELPS  BUILD  STRONG 
BODIES  IN  GROWN-UPS 
AND  "GROWING- UPS" 


Thirty  days  hath  Septem- 
ber, April,  June  and  No- 
vembtr,  etc. — and  I  work 
every  day  every  month. 
No  holidays  or  vacations 
for  me. 


Duka  Power  Go. 


TERRIERS,  CO  TO  THE 

COLLEGE  INN 

FOR  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

SANDWICHES  OF  ALL  KINDS 
Ice  Cream  —  Candy 
Short  Orders  —  Hot  Dogs 
Magazines  —  Curb  Service 

284  N.  Church  Street  Telephone  3082 


THE 

PALMETTO  AMUSEMENTS 

(INCORPORATED) 

— 0 

CAROLINA   -  PALMETTO 
STATE  ^  STRAND 
THEATRES 

Spartanburg's  Finest  Entertainment 
on  Stage  and  Screen 


T  H  L:    J  0  U  R  N  A  1 
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Those  persons  who  have  petitioned  and  failed  to  succeed,  or  write,  yet  have  never  found  anything  in  the  mag  plea»- 
ing  to  their  PhiUistian  palates,  are  invited  to  use  this  space  for  creations  of  their  own,  and  to  their  own  liking. 
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WOFFORD  COLLEGE 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

1.  Standard  four-year  college  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  men  only. 

2.  Offers  courses  that  lead  to  Medicine,  Law,  Business,  Engineering,  Teaching,  and 

Preaching. 

3.  Member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  Southern  Uni- 

versity Conference,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  on  the  list  of  the 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

4.  Library  of  more  than  30,000  volumes,  adequate  laboratory  facilities  in  Chemistry, 

Physics,  Biology,  and  Electricity. 

5.  Voluntary  Senior  R.O.T.C.  unit  and  Aviation  course. 

6.  All  forms  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  Field  House  for  indoor  sports  and  Physical 

Training.  Stadium  and  Playing  Fields  for  out-of-door  sports. 

7.    Comfortable  Dormitories — Expenses  Moderate. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Full  Information  to 

HENRY  N.  SNYDER,  President. 

WHY  DO 
PRINTERS' 
ESTIMATES 
ON  THE 
SAME 

SPECIFICATIONS 
DIFFER 


!HEY  DON'T!  Let  us  explain.  No  specifications 
you  or  anybody  else  ever  made  were  complete. 
All  of  the  estimates  you  ever  received  on  a  print- 
ing proposition  differed  on  the  thing  you  didn't  specify  — 
QUALITY.  Each  printer  quoted  you  on  HIS  quality. 
Now  listen!  Paper  and  size  are  the  only  two  things  you 
can  specify  with  exactness  on  a  printing  order.  Everything 
else  is  STYLE.  Style  consists  of  design,  taste,  and  work- 
manship. 

The  king's  bones  and  muscles  contain  the  same  elements 
as  the  pauper's;  the  only  difference  is  PERSONALITY! 

BAND  &  WHITE 


144  S.  Spring  Street 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


RITA  HAYWORTH 

Columl)ia  Picliiros  ■Star 
tvith  Iter  oiuii  Cliestvrfielcl 
vanity-aga  re  tie  aise 


III  mine  too  say  millions  of  satisfied 
smokers  . . .  for  a  Milder  and  decidedly  Better-Tasting 
cigarette,  one  that's  Cooler-Sinoking,  you  just  naturally 
pick  Chesterfield. 

And  of  course  the  big  thing  in  Chesterfield  that 
is  giving  everybody  so  nnich  more  smoking  pleasure 
is  its  Right  Combination  of  the  \vorld's  best  cigarette 
tobaccos  .  .  .  for  regardless  of  price  there  is  no  better 
cigarette  made  today. 
MAKE  YOUR  NEXT  PACK  CHESTERFIELDS.. .  and  enjoy  'em  //t£4^  ^ii^^ 
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